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Preface 


Th] 9 bock is m the main a rccoiutruc:tio)i cftciy two irrevinus boola, 
Piain fVw^ ^nd jijBC of Plain IVordi. Bath these, as I e]Cplain«d in 
the prcJaocs to them, were ivHtteo at tht invi'tatwjn of the Tresjury 
as n ooncributiai] to what they were doin^ to itnptqve 
En^isll. The first wai l>y way of an inCroduction Co the subjeet; 
ihc second was desired as a work of lefcrcaee. When my publuhcrs 
told tiJi# iait year that th* tUnt v/Ht ripe for a new cdilion of PJain 
£ thought it wouJd be well to nottnd off the venture by 
wC^vin^ into the new edition iniiteiiat from tlie ABC. 1 could (Jicn 
jay all E had tn say In ooe volume, and, by ^viug' it tht index which 
thcorij^a] edition lacked, could make it serve as a book ofrerereucc,. 
and so Jo away with the need for a *e|>araite book with the layout^ 
inevitably unaltmctivc^ of a series of unrelated topics anajL|;ed 
alpha botioally. 

i am not a ^ammarian, and The Cempltle Plain IVardt, Like its pre¬ 
decessors, makes Eto olAun to be a grwmmDH: of (he Eitgiish Language, 
though for reasons I have explained i(L die text I fcLt bound 
reluctantly and diBidcntlyi Do give one chapter (IX^ to sqeoc 
points of grammar and one {X) to punctuation. Apart iioEn these 
two chapters, thi* book is wholly concerued wilh, what is described 
in ojie of the quotations that head the first chapter as the choice and 
arrangement of words in such a ^vay tts to get An idCA as C^Ctiy as 
possible out of one mind into another. Even so I must not be 
credited with too high An ambition r the scope of the book it cbcumF 
scrihod by iu haing intended primarily for those who use words as 
tools of (heir trade,, in adminutration or business. 

I have made full use of this opportunity to revise wliat I wrote 
before by alteration, by omissLon, and cspedally by the addition oF 
new matter. In doiug so I hAv* profit^ frorn rending booki on 
kindred Subjects since published, and I tender my giatcfid acknOw^ 
ledgment to their authors. They are Amoitg the books listed in the 
Ijibbography on page 300, But above all I am indebted Eo the 
many correspondents horn all parts of the Euglish-epeaking world 
who have bem good enough to respond t* my invEtatiun to send me 
suggestions, eriticijmj and specimens. I have (hanked them all 
individually hy letter, and I should hAvc liked to print a list of their 
names here as a perpetual tokeu- oF my gratitude for thcir kindneu- 
But they ate too numerous. Many of them, iF they read this bodk. 



will recogniie patiages in it as their own contributions, and I widd 
ask them to treat this discovery as conveying a message of speaal 
thanks firom me to them. 

But I must make one or two exceptions to the anonymity of my 
gratitude. Kind letters from fellow-workers in the same field gaw nw 
particular pleasure: among these were Mr. Ivor Brown, Mr. V. H. 
CoUins, Dr. Rudolph Reach, Mr. Frank Jones and Mr. 

Strauss, M.P. (now Lord Conesford). And I must record my deep 
obligation to that master-craftsman of the English language, my 
friend Mr. G. M. Young: the frequency with which refeien^ to 
him occur in the following pages imperfccUy reflects the debt I ow 
Kim for his encouragement and advice. I must also rep^t the 
thanks I expresKd in my previous prefaces to Dr. Wyn Gnmth for 
continuing to allow me to draw on his wise coundl, and to him and 
to my brother, Sir WUUam Gowers, for being enough to read 
the proofi and making many valuable suggestions. Finally I am 
most grateful to Sir Gordon Welch, lately Controller of the Stouonery 
OfiRoc, and to Mr. H. G. Carter, late of that Office, for the keen 
interest they have shown in this book and the great trouble they have 
taken over its preparation. 
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Prologue 

I>Q Tsui tnVt Is fwiett yijuntir tn & pl*it^, tM-f Meaner S[t 
V^elt^liSKqt liKTuficilDt mu dcftflt TcmiPi 4 [id Hh a bliriMtuaiB 
aoJ pteuin^ tWh la jaxit PleriDdi; iludy Id aplsin your TImhi^u, 
«[uj hi [hsin in Ills (hKM Uaht, btlHitfiitB fj psnilik, mk is 

lca.ii« lliEoi dojL DDT inljncUc, bu[ dor and LnlElligiblr^ 

CcKVJhiiTU. Fjtfaii ^ An 

'Hie fiiuJ cdtue; nf ipsccK ii bn bcC. id idE> m euctly u ponibk out 
sT snt Blind jiMS tJistfKfr la (mtW s»i»s ijitrsfcrt It tueji sbsfce jiid 

ditpoolioa H)f vninli u i«i]l nCliievE lliB md oiiiA BcaaOmidlly. 

^ 'Kl. Ydvita 

Th£ purport at this book u to hstp oOQciab in their use uf written 
Riiglish a* a UX)3 of thcEf I that Ihis project may be 

received by many ot them without any uiitrkcd enchusiastu or 
gmtitude. "Even now"^ they irmy jay, "it ia ail we do to iteep 
our hcada above water by tumini? out itt top speed kttCn in which 
we jay what yit movn after Out own JaihionL Not one lu a thousand 
of the pccptc wc write to knows the diffcrHiuQe between good Engibh 
and bad. V^1ult is the use of ail tins highbrow stufTP It will onty 
prevent us from getting on with the job-" 

But what ts this job that must be got on xvithP V^dling is an 
instrument cOatveyin;^ ideas Irotu one roiiid to auGlhcr^ the 
ivrlter'a Job ii to make hb reader apprehend his meitniP^ rfodtiy and 
prccweiyr Do th«e letters alwayj jay just what the writer rnMUii? 
Nay* docs the writer htnuelf always (mow JuSt what J*t means? 
Even when he knows wh^t he mcarUj and says it in a way that it 
dear to hiiUj b It always equally dear to his reader? If not, he has 
not lleen getting on with the job- "The difficulty^^ said Robert 
fjouis Slcvctison, "ia not to writCj but to write what you mcan^ not 
to- affect your reader, but to affect him prtebely as you wish.” Let 
uj take one or two examples given buer in this book to hlustrite 
partioubir Gluits, -ind, applying thb test to them, suk ourselves 
wHetber the reader ij likely to griiap at once the meaning c/t 

Priccj arc basis prices per ton fpj- chc mpecaciuiiivc-basB-pridns 
ipeci^katiofi bikI me and quldUty. 

or of 

Where particulars of a pairincrshlp arc dbdesed to £i>ccudve 
Oouudl die remunetaiion ^thcindividual paruiEr foriuperaniiuaticn 
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patpatl wiU be detUMd to be "ucJi prtpfir^OQ. of UlC w«] 
TEimiitcmltrfi of luch prAcdtunten u tbe priopor^oci of hii In 

partncntiip prqSb bon to tbc totoJ pnipojiioQ oTtlKiham ofiq^ 
praiClJtliMlljef tn thwe profilii 

or of 

The irotoMot of (hi* ]«in SntereM ftoiia tbc d*(c of the fini piy- 
Hieot liu boon (weci^-tL tax duri^ at fuU aEOiodacd rate on 
Me. X and id your baiucb u UatuLity fuily latuded beforo 

rKoipiL 

or of 

The fn^paoiQK Idu?^t be nn tbo buil of the pnKnt bead of labour 
ceiling allocaEion overaJL 

Or,, 10 tabs an example ftom Ataciftca, » aa to stow (hat tbii ia not 
the only c»untry in whitli writen somOtims forget that what hnOs a 
meaning for them may hftvft fiooe for their readen, of 

The Qou-MropeimUe evaluation heretofore onigiicd to you for 
your icrviee'eoiiuKctKl dtubiltty i* eouSrEiHd and oontidued.* 

All these were written foe plain mcn^ not for wperts. What will 
the plain tnan mal* of them? The totipierita of the last three may 
painfully and dubioojiy reach the right conclusion*—'the taxpayer 
that no more money ia wauited fttun him, the builder thut he a 
unlikely to get more labour than has been allocated CO him, and the 
veteran that there il *tiU no diaabOity pension for him. But the 
recipient of the firit example will be unable to unlock the secret of 
the jargon without a key, and what the second will make of the 
explanation given to ium is anyone’s guftSS- Yet the writers may be 
pmxmncd to have known eitactly what they meant; the obscurity 
WM not in their thot^ghta but in their way of txpmaaing thenueivci. 
The fault of writing like (his 1* not that it ij unscholwiy but chat it 
is ireffidentr It wastes (Ime; the reader'* time because he haa » 
puzzle over what should be plain, and the wricer'a time because he 
may have to wTiCe again to explain tus meaning, A job that needed 
to be done only once has h^ to be done twice because it wa* 
bungled the hrst time. 

Profeuional writera realise that they cannot hope to affect their 
readers precisely 9 * they wLdr without care and practice in the proper 
use of wflrds. The need for the official to take paina ia even greater,, 
for if what the pcoftational writer has written is wearisom* and 
obscure the reader can toss the bool M^de and read no more, but 
only at hia peril C&n he SO treat what the offidal hos tried to tell him. 
By proper use I do not mean grunnnaticrtly proper^ It i* true that 
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there are fitTo oF And lyntiXj juaC as in tniajc thwe are 

mlcf orharmiony and counEicTpoLtLt. But one cao, no more vmtc good 
Enfliah than one tan compOM good music nacrtly by keeping the 
Tides. On the whole they are aids to writing inteUigibly, for they ate 
in the uiaLri bo flione than the distillation of auccaafut eKperiraenta 
made by writeia of English through the ccoturlea in how beat In 
handle words so as to teak* a WTiter’i meaning plain. Some, it if 
true, are arbitrary. One or two aotuaJly inercase th; diBicoIly of 
dear expreaskui, but these. (*> should nevertheieM be respected, 
because Eapses Irom what &r the time being is regarded as comec 
itiritate the educated reader^ and distract his attentionj and so rrmke 
him the less likely to be aflTeeted precisely as you wish. But I Bhatl 
not have much to flay about tent^boolc rules because they nro mostly 
well known Eiiid well observed in oFneial writing. 

The golden rule tj not 0 rule of grAmmar or syntax. It concerns 
less the arrangement of words than the choioe of them. ^^After all^" 
said Lord Macaulay, “the first ]aw ofwfilingi that taw to which all 
other laws are subordinate, eb this: that tlie words employed should 
be such as to convey to the reader the meaning of the writer.” The 
golden rule is to pick those ^vords and to use them and them only. 
Arrangement is of cavnc important, but if the right words are 
used they generally have a happy knack of arranging ihemoeivea. 
Matthew Arnold once said: ^'Pt»plc think that I can teach thern 
style. VVhat itufTit all Isl Have tomethiBg tc say and say ir as dearly 
os you con. ThiiC is the only set^et of style.” That was no doubt sold 
partly lor eflcct, but there is much truth in it, espedaUy in relation 
to the Eort of writing we ore now cojioemed udlh, in which emotional 
appeal plays no part- 

This golden rule applica to nil prose, whatever its purpose^ and 
indeed to poetry too. Illustrations cculd be found thLOLighout the 
gamut of purpoEcs for which the wriElen word is usedr At the O^e 
end of it we can rum lo Shakespeare, and from the innumerable 
examples that offer thcjuHlves choose the lines 

Killing with goidcu ffloe the mesdowr pern. 

Gilding |)ak slreanu with lucavcaly aleayiny 

whieb, as a dcseriptioB of what the rising sun doca to meadows nnd 
rivers on a ^glorious morning' must bc H offisetivo a use of (liirlecu 
words as could be found in all EnglislE litciatuieL At the other end 
we can turn (Ebr the golden rule can bc ihustratCid from ofJieiaJ 
writing in itt obKrvance as wall as in its breach) to the unknOwvi 
member of the staff of the General Pcal Office who ly eompoeing 
the notice that uied to be displayed in every post office 
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THE COMFLETE PLAIN WORDS 

PoMmiHen uv iindifir bou™l tn i^vc chntigt i»cr authorjsod. to 
dcquiid it 

used Jve vAirds hardly l«e efficiently to wirfl custamers of what 
must have been a aingulS-tly intraelabJo dilemma^ At fnit sL^ht tlieff 
seem* little in contmon between the iwo.^ Their purposes are different; 
one is descriptive and cntoilonatj iho other LnstmCtional and 
objeclive, Ikit each serves iss purpose perfectly, aud it is the same 
quality in both that mates them do so. Every -ft-ord is eiwctly right; 
no other wOtd would do as wil]; each is pulling its weight; none 
could be dispensed with- As was said of MilKjn^a preue in iho 
quotation that heads Chapter VJ, “Fewer would POC have served 
the turn, and more would have been superfluous’ 

It a lOcuetlmcs said that the principle of plain ivoirds can Ik 
overdone. ITiat depends 00 a writcr^s pofpOSC. If what he wants is 
to use words to conceal his thought* and to leave a blurred impres¬ 
sion on the minds of hi* leadere^ of nourTt it can; and there may 
be eiceaeion* when pnsdenec pnomplj him to do sor Even lho®e who 
want to express their thoughts soriictiines prefer’ to do so not loo 
plainly. That rate artist in words, C- R- Montague, onCO amxiscd 
hirnstlf by lilting against ewiggeratcd lucidity. Ho said: 

Even in lus incot enpUdt monatnU * ecronwvs writer will sfop 
diQrt nf rubbing latO OUr inindi the list iieia of all Ihit he -EHEinx. 

He will, in a rnodcralc Sciae cj th? term, have ha non-lucid intervals. 

Al times he will nuke us wrcstlc a little with hinj In the dark before 
he yidds bis TiilJ meaning. 

That again depends oo wdiat the writer's purpcjac is, and on who 
his reader will be. As Samuel Butler said. ’' It tabes two to say a thing 
—aayce as well as it sayet, arid the one is m esstnda] to any true 
saying as tho Other”. I recall an old swry of an Indian ofEouil who 
on finding his Sritkh stipnirior laboriously oocrectirtg a letter he had 
drafted to A brother Indian official, remarked “Vour honour puts 
yourself to much trouble correcting my English and doubilca* the 
Anal letter will be much t>cttcr literalure; but it will go from mo 
Muliierjl to him ftanncrji, and he fiannerji will undentand it a great 
deal better ns I MutherjL write it than Jis your honour cornels it^'. 
But ihc vreiters for whom this book is intended arc not addressing a 
small group whose idiosyociacles must be studied- They have the 
whole adult population as their readers. In other words the saycw 
are numtly plain, jirriplc, not highly educated people. And the 
things the jaycis have to say arc in the rnain <Mn£erned with telLmg 
ihe laycej what they luay or may not do and what they are Of arc not 
entitled to. There i* no room here ftr ejtperjjnents with hints and 
nuaoecs. No doubt these writers do in fact sometimes make us 
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wMsllc with them in ihe daj-Js btfore yWdiny their (hU meicurtg-— 
somctmies iiiidi«d na aTnount of urcstlin^ ivill oiiikc them yield it. 
But It if diiidtjtbic to SuppOK thdt thu is by a^cWvt, and lOOt, u 
^•^hicn Montaguc^a writer don it, by dcaij^. Just ms theue scrvajitt 
the Grown wh«t weapon is the sword haife bad to abandon tfie gay 
trtippingB of legLmcnt^ uiufbrEDS and asanme the du]3 irionotony of 
battledreaa, x> those who wield the pen miial jubniit to a aimLIar 
chan^; the serviceable ia now more needed than I he omamcnlaJ. 
"That the hutry of modern lift has put both the florid and the 
polished stylea cut of rachion, cxiccpC for very special auditnOCS, is 
not to be depicrod if this leads to a more g^eneeal appredation of the 
caparily of the plain atyle. By ‘pLiin* wo do not mean bald but 
limplc and neat."* 

Moreover you need to choose the rigjit words in order that yod 
may make yode meaniiti^ clear not only to yooir reader but also (o 
youtaelf The fiiat requisite for any writer is t* know jutt what 
meanieg he wants to convey, and it is only by elothin^ his ihou^litB 
in words that he can think at allr "'^Whut a man cannot istale hc 
docs not poflcotEy know, and couvcnely the inability to put his 
thoughts into words seta a boundary to his chnu^t r, - En^iish is 
not rncrciy the mediutu of Our ibou^^ht], it is the very stuET and 
process of it/'* And the Icn one mJkcs a habit of diinking, the leai 
one k able to think: the of ihinlung atrophies unlcs it la 

uficd. 'rhe IbiCot^'ing was written about politicianij but it is true of 
alt of uai 

A tempulnus wdccr In tiwry icatence that he writes will uk 
himjeir. r. What am t trying to say? What wneda will expnds itf 
. .. And he probably uks hir^lT... Could 1 put it more ihordy^ 

Utie you are nnt obliged, to RO to all ihii. trcruble.. Vehj cajt dllirk it by 
linnidy throwing open your mind and letting the reudv-ntade phnsEi 
coniE rmvidiDg in. Tbi^- wilt eafiaEmCE your scntencci for you—-even 
think your theugho for you to a cettain es.-ient--«iid at ncod dity hiL 
pcribon rbe ImpChicanL Huviec of parElalty coneealing your mEinuig 
even from younetf-t 

"Go to all this tToublc” is not an overstatemeOtr Few common 
things itre more diChouEt than to find the right word^ and. many 
people are too laay no try. Tliis form ofiiidalcnce somecintee betrays 
itseif by a copious lue of inverted emnnus. "I know this ia not quite 
tho right wcMti"^ die inverted commas seem to say, "but I can't bc 
bothered tt> think of a better"; oTj "please not* that 1 am usiitg^ (his 
wosrd facctiomiy"; or, "don't think 1 don't know (hat this is a 

*Jiipcfl ^tfer DiparlnuBlai CervxtldM aa C\i ^ kl 11.ML 

Scuiorwry OdliCr, [. 

tG«o[^ DnveJ in April, 
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clSchi", irthc word h the right one, do not be sshamed of it: ifit Es 
the wrens on'fp implied apotqgy is often made 

in wciVflfjataon by interptieiog ‘'you; Itnow" or by cntling every 
sentence with phrues JUCh aa "or something” or "^Bort of thinB''r 
ORidab cannot do thal^ but in them. Che tame phenomenon is 
reflected in an unwillingntH to venture outside a imall vocabulary 
of shapeless bundlcj of unoertam cojitent—words like potUiati, anst, 
LtuuZnr, trt ^oniuundn lofJ^, eimsiiftratioit and._/fif/w—a dispositicinp 
for instance, to "admit with regret the ixaltion which hat arisen in 
oonnuiou with” rather than to mnke the cffcirt to tell the reader 
specifically what is admitted with mgret. Clear thinking ij hard 
work, but loose thinking ii bemnd to produce loose writing. And 
clear thinking takes time, but tune that has to be given V> a jO'b to 
avoid making a mess of it can riot be time wasted and may in the 
end be rime saved. 

It is wise thcrcEbre nOl to begin to write until you are quite certain 
what you want to jay. Tha.t sounds cltmcntaify^ but the elementary 
things are often the most likely to be ncglectedr Some, it is true, can 
never be sure of [Jarir>'ing their thoughts ejtccpE by trying W put 
them On paper. If you, art oue of these, never be content with your 
first draft; always revise it. Withiu the Service, autboriutive advice 
has varied in its emphasia on the need for revision. In the Foreign 
Office a mcmcirandufll O'!! draft-writing, after rcoommending 
simplicity, continued: 

It is a oommcavplaee that this sbnplijcity does not always come in 
a Ibst draft even to die i^caiESt stylisls. Rodraftlnf tako liiuej aed I 
know thst niEintiefi ofdepartnienis have licdc enDugb time to spend 
on it to time day*- But it b up to them, for heads cf deparuneot* and 
UTule)>«cc«ranes Lave stilt lew dmc to q^a».... 

The Ministry of Health ended a similar memoraudutn; 

I do not expect our Icciers to be models of the bat Eo^Lisb prose, 
arid I doiuM want the time taJ^ iu auhvering letters (which h 
already too loi^ Irj b= Ineroascd stQI further by uoncMasary labour 
m ibc prepariog, and. Still le^j the polhhiug of drafts- . . n EuC it h 
dear that there are ways of saying wbat h meant in shorter, plainer 
and beiler Eoglah [than the examples given]. 

Tbcflc pieces of advice Srt not irroconcilable. They relate to rather 
different types of communication. Doth art no do-ubt wise. But I 
am ante that you should fear mort the danger of putting out slipahod 
work by omitting to revise it than that of delaying public businns 
by esEceasavc poliihing. Very few eau write what they ttwau and 
aflbet their rtaden preeiBcly as they wish without reviaing their first 
attempt. There is a happy mean between being content with die 
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fint ihing that CMIS JfltO your head and the Having for pcifoctloD 
that maka a Iflaubert ^ipcnd haiin or even dnya on getting n nngfo 
Bcntcncc to his satiiratli^iti. The article yon arc paid toppoducc need 
not be poluhed but it mutt be worJuiumlike. 

Theofhdal must vse the 'rtrcitten wmnd foe many dinoent puipooci 
—for ParliamcnEaty BiLb, Statutory Orders and Other leg^ doeu- 
menCa, for dup^tchea fo Her Mn^tyb reprcacntativea abroad^ for 
reports of commisaioiu and committcca, for dietdars to Local 
Authorities and dmilar bodies^ ibr departmental inatructiana^ for 
minute writings for oorTcapondcnce with othnsr dspartteentj and with 
the pubtie, and for Explaining the law to the milliDiia for whom it 
now createa complicate personal lighta And obLigatioiu and whose 
daiiy livfS it orders in cottntleaa ways. Whatcv^cr the poirpooe, cht 
object of the writer wiil he the lame-^B tnajee the rc^cr take hta 
meaning readily and prccEsely^ But a hholcc has aometimea (0 be 
made bcCwocn the aimpdicicy that oemveya Some meaning readily and 
the dabotation necessary to convey a precise one. In the first of the 
categorfoa mentioned—‘Parliamentity Statutory Orders and 

other legal documents—precision is to important (hat these form a 
class apart, whh which this book Es not concerned. But there ia ao 
much cenniscd thinlung on this aul^cet^ even Among people who 
ought to know better^ that it will b* a).wtll to bpgin with a digmaion 
explaining why it il outside my present scope. 
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A Digression on Legal English 

Eivoi -wbcit; (hkc CiMJIwd in b mere)/ '■'adraing m n. a«'‘ 

-or (iTJiwing up ■ coiiv^Bnce uf pcApefty, }k il of what 

view lIK' CMn- *-ne[ thcjudgei wiU lake dTJui advict ^K InidriintEfiiiiiliip 
X my dirpuilE trud Oft tlimt. . r . The ^ppfeme (at in evdy ease u: 
"Wifi iLb lund the icnitiay of the Ceurt r' 

SnnCEN. Qunevdnruf en tin IjsiDi af Ergiand 

The pcCuUAfLtja of En|;]jth arc used as a stick Co beat 
the official with. They arc cited (to quote a typical etuniBcrLt) to 
ahow that “it would he a hetcalcaji ta^V to teach the Civil Service to 
write its Dwn language CIeditablly*^ The style in which Acu of 
Ptrlhuncnt are written is CftfttemptUPUaly eaJIcd "official jargon”. 
That the style has peculiarities cannot be denied, but if it is 
—an ar^able qtrtStkm^—itS species is the Ecjfal not iJic oRid^ It 
is written by iawyen, not by civil servanCa (in the Ecnse in which the 
critics use the term), and its peculiaritita arise from causes otactly 
opposite to these of the pccutLarities alleged against officisdsL Those 
of [be One ooiuic from A dcxiie to convey A precise meaning \ those of 
the othcr^^ Lt if said-^COmc loo often frorn a. neluetancc to convey 
Euiy meaning at all. The only difference between the language of 
Acts of PAtlhUncnt and that of private legAl docuittcnu is that in the 
skilled and experienced hands of ParlLantcntary Counsel its inevitable 
peculc&ritiea are less obtrusive and ungraceful than they are in the 
hands of the ordinary porEatc praetitioner. Such as they are, (hey 
ate cawed by the neccsGity of being unambiguous. That is by no 
meani the same as being tcadLfy incclligihlc; on the ccinLrafy, the 
nearer you get to the one the further you arc likely to get from the 
othcTL 

The rCAton why certainty of meaning must be the paramount aim 
is cleaj enough. Thoc documents impose obiigation* and confer 
rigblj, And neither the parties to them nor the draftsmen of them 
have the last word irt deciding esactly what those rights and obliga¬ 
tions ArCr That can only be settled in a Cokirt of Law Od tho words 


*Tt]£ ptqpcf il WfilEAg ihst employ ir j-hni r^l wonla ihI 

axnaigmty iDvlIil^ler uAkAtiuUi Tct imtanccj a grammuTuia' jKT]fDC f^r Ufing a 
Wml lA S ¥™g KEue. WlicD gramrauUiu nil wrliisg |irtp(l (Kerek bmurs it 
u vicibu^^ ciicvailoeuiory sad lUbbyt lliEy ibocuELva onmout the iIei ci utathrew 
lhai ibry doHiuiHe in Dlbeii. 
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of the document. If Suyonc is to be hicld iri'tvi{>csbly to meamn^ 
what he Miy!^ ht mojt he very carcM to say what he mcars. And 
words am an imperfect mBtrument for eapecasin^ complicated coit- 
oepts with cert^nty; only mathematia On he lure of doing that. 
As Dr. Glanvillc Williams has pointed oyt in. ihia connetion, 
''words have a peniimbra of unJCCrtai^lly'^ He writes ^ 

The ordinary man is ■«* immlly troubled with these petple^lla. 

Ii does net laaiter to the uaman-wfiethEr an aiichor h or is noc esUed 
part of a veuel, A chemist dim not need to answer the cuhods^ yts 
or no^ does a rdtod-Kpld watch come within the descnpLinn gold, 
Binlopsti inay find dtfficuJiy with their daBifidtign, but roAiiw 
turns e« the questioo wlwdier they elaaify a creature under one lii^ 

Or another; it is sim^ a quation of verbal dtpcdicncy. With the 
lawyer it ta dtflltcnnL. The LaivycTf like tbe ihocJeigian, is faced with s 
Oomber gf tgrls that be regards as authoritadSAC and tlut Ate suppoigi 
to jettfe any question that can oonccivahLy arise. Eiich teat was oaee 
drawn up by mmepne who pmanOrably meant IMBtthiog by it; but 
cnee the docuBKnt hss fell: its aothorl handi it b the dccviunent tbit 
msiccrsj, not any unEscpreaod EMSninf that itiL rcmaiin in ihc 
Bti|licr'!s mind. For tht lawyer thcwotds of the dOcionEnt areatithori- 
tauve as words oitd there is bo passihility of obtaining further 
uiTgrmatioo ftom tbo author, Dther hecaUiC the author is nr 
beeauao of dm mla tJ evidence pteeJuding refereiice to hirru* 

It Is accordingly the duty of a dmClaman of these auihrifiutive 
texta to tty to ihongiuc eyery posaihlc eombinnticn cf ciicumstanecs 
to which hi) w'ordj maght Apply snet cvtiy cemccivablc nLkinter- 
prctacioti that might be put cn them and to talte precautions 
a«o!rdinglyr Ht must avoid all graces, not be aJhiEd of repctitjoiis, 
or cvm Dfidentilying them by ^^on^aidIi he mujt limit by dcfoiLticr. 
words with a penumbra dargercuaJy large, and arapUfy with a Btring 
of near-syttonyms words with a penumbra dangerously saSitll; he 
roust eschew ^ pronounB when thcir antecedents might poaibly be 
open to dispute, and generally avoid every potential grammaticd 
ambiguity. (An application for tjuasbing a New Towns Order fiirBcd 
Chtl the true antecedent cf a thartic.) All the time be mint keep hii 
eye on the rules, of legal iiqtorprttatkm and the case-law on the 
tneaning of particular words, and choose Iris phraseology to he them. 
(I^vious Judiedal interpret at Eona of the word raon^^ compelled 
the bcnchdaries under a will to take a case to th< Houle of Lords 
in oadcr to establish that nmrMy meant what everyone knew the 
testatrix bad intended it to nacan.) No one ran «q>eot pretty 
writing hotn anyeme thua burdened. A well-meant attempt was 
made by the Minister in chaiige of the Bill thftt became the Work' 
inen*^ Compensation Act to make peefeetLy dear Co otdinary 

*''‘'l^gu>ge add ihE LaV% Lbui Q/tarl^If Smoi, April, 
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people what eort of sceidiciiEa gave rise to a nEht to compensati™ J 
he in^ted on using the Bituple wda “ansing out of and m the 
Khhk oP' ttve employment. Sim|^iEy pfoved to have been ^uffhl 
at mth W»t in potciHon that those Tworda must have cat^ more 
Utigalion than jmyotbsf eight wOitiion the Statute Po^^ Ifelabury a 
Laair takea more than g0 pages to the phraac and 

eitc the cues on it. ^ i i. ^ 

To iUustrate the cLifferonce between ordinary phrAaeoloOT 
males its meanlnff plain and legal phraseology that makes iti 
meaning certain, let us lake an esamplc at Tandom. I the 

^Olinnc of Statutory Rules and OnJen for t& 45 » toming over 
the pages until I find a short one, alight m the ‘^Ragj (Wiping Rags) 
{Maidinucn Clhaigc*) {AlPendmenO Order", In the summer of 1945, 
it appears iho President of the Board of TVade, moved perhaps by 
eompaaion for those who follow what must b= a ipirituahy im- 
salistying oocupatlon, decided to increase the profit allowed loi' 
washing wiping mgi. The Order effecting iMa (if we omit the 
^^OdUBlon'Jorm prOvitiani about the Interpretation Act and the Short 
Title), runs aj Mlows: 

The Rags (Wiping Rub*) (Mjucinmjn Charges) Order 19+3 (ai 
uncndKl) shad have dfect h if in Artidc i thereof for the B 

wliere it oceun in the E«ii Line there were subrtitubHl tac tigure c t i . 

This by ibelf eonveys nO meaning at all to anybody. Ecoaure th* 
same is true of so many Orders, inytructionB have ^n given to all 
Departments that every Ordee submitted to Plirliament muit be 
accompanied hy fln esplanatory Tnemorandum- In this case the 
eitplanatory memorandum as follows: 

This Order pcmuti fouDdeicrt of wiping rags to add u i per ertt 
tq ihie chargcf dwy vrete making during the week begmiuiig Hie 
3Trt Augvui, for such worl, 

TTiat. is a sfatement jininediatcly uitelligthloL Why COUld not th.c 
Oder itself be equaliy lucid? Because, although the ncpJiinatory 
meiooraiidum is probably enough to tell meat people all that they 
want to know^ it is POt precise enough to give unnustalable guidance 
in doubtlid or to support a prosecution for its breach. What ia 
a "'wpitig rag”, aod what are ‘^chargca"? Both need dehnltion, and 
both are eJaboifately defined in the original Order. Why thenj Jt may 
be asked^ did not the amending Order repeat these definitions, and 
so male all clear? Because the debnilions are SO wmpUcated that 
re-enaetment of the Order as amended would have been far from 
making the meaning of the Order immediately dear. Research 
would have been nCcCssary to find out what was old and what wus 
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new. If the whole of the old Order had been reprinted witli the 
substitution of 11| for 8 not only would there have been a \^'aste of 
paper, but everyone would have had to look through both old and 
new Coders with minute attention, only to discover in the end that 
the only change was in the figure. Moreover the two volumes of 
Statutory Rules and Orders lor 1945 already contain no fewer than 
3,000 pages. No one would ask for more. To complete the picture, 
here are the definitions of "charges” and “wipng rags” in the 
original Order: 

(i) basic charge meaiis in relation to the services to which this 
Ord^ applies, 

(a) the charge made for such services In the ordinary course of the 
business in tlM course of which those services wm beuig perfom^ 
during the week beginning 31st August, 194s, in acoordarice with 
the method of charge iltesi in being in relauon to that business for 
performing such services; or 

(4) the charge made for such services in ^ ordinsry course of a 
substaniiaDy similar business during the said week, in accordance 
with the method of charge then in bang in rcLaiion to that business 
for performing such services; 

FVovided that in any esue in wlikh a person who performs such 
services proves that such services were being performed in the course 
of his own business during the said week, “basic charge” shall only 
have the meaning spcdliM in sub-paragraph (s) of this parapaph. 

“Rags” means any worn-out, disused, difearded or waste fabric or 
material made wholly or mainly from wool, cotton, silk, rayon or 
flax or from any mixture thereof. 

“Wiping rags” means rags each one of which is not leas ihsm 144 
square inches In tise and has been trimmed and washed sisd is 
suitable for use as a wiping rag. 

This may provoke the comment that the washing of wiping rags 
can hardly be worth such lavishnes of words. But that is beside the 
point. The point is that the law, whatever it is about, must be certam; 
and if it is necessary for the law to concern itself with washing 
wiping rags, it must be no less certain here than anywhere ebe. If 
anyone thinks that he can draft more simply and no less certainly, 
I advise him to try his hand and then ask an expert whether he can 
find any loopholes. I have seen even eminent memben of the 
humbled by that test. Drafting is more a science than an art; it lies 
in the province of mathematics rather than of literature, and its 
practice needs long apprenticeship. It is prudently left to a speoalis^ 
legal branch of the Service. The only concern of the ordinary offidaJ 
is to learn to understand it, to act as interpreter of it to ordinary 
people, and to be careful not to let his own style of wnting be tainted 
by it, a subject to which we wdll return. These remarks arc therefore 
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i digrcjaioft IrOm my mam subject; theiir purpoac Is to expose dqc 
confiHion of thought cf those who critidsc effidaU because Acta of 
Parhatneut arc noC wnEten in rcadilj^ inCclIigjhJe Even Erie 

Partridse alipi into it he (Quotes in his Ui^ Abusag^t, under 
the heading O^iewUstf an artieJe tn a newspaper ntaking game of 
this eaCract from the Shops {Swrvday Trading Rjatriction) Act^ 1936- 

j j, the folloMng pra^-kioAi DTcha Actih^lt oxtotid only to sIkm, 
that it to BVj iKoac pravinonj of lection lix and Eccdoo nght whitfi 
edii* ij> the appfoval hy ■occupijcn of du>ps cf otden Jimdc under 
tho« sectioni, die praviiiotu of pactgniph (#} cf auLseetlort (t) of 
seedem feven and Uk peovuions of partjrapli (a) ofieotioii twelve. 

If eaarapic were needed tt> prove that legal langufige timpot be 
elegant or lumlnOuSf this would scrvei ^vel! enciugh.*' But that needs 
no proof; everyone kaowa j*. To n reader with the Att before him 
(and he csuinot expect to understand it unless he has) the meaning 
that ihis subsection conveys is precise: it says unamhiguOusly that 
oert-aiii peovijEojis of the Act apply to trading only in diops and that 
all the others apply to U^diiig not only in sliopa, but also in any 
plaee that is nO't a shop. The trouble In this Citae arose not Jioin any 
obacLuIcy in the words quoted, but from the |>enambrti round the 
word piMt used in another section. The Ckiurt held that It was not 
as large aj the draftsman had thought. He had naturally assumed 
that, when he liad Covered both salcr in shops and ia|« jtv places 
that are not shops, he End left nrithing outside. But he was wnoag. 
^ forgot the stop-meiand-buy-onc man. The Court held that the 
fte-Crcam vendor’t tricycle is ncLthtr a shop nor a place; and the 
bdt of ground cn which it happeris to be itandurg is not a place either. 
His sales arc therefore outside both cutcgorEcs, and he escapes the 
meshes of the Act. ThEs curious instance of the waywardness of 
words shows how hard It is for the draftsman to foresee cverj' iMurble 
path ttowTi which the judEcihl mind may he Itsd by what he wrEtes, 
and also prcvidci another illustmtEon of the truth that legal nmbU 
guides are caused more often by over^irnplici ty of diction than by 
OVC r<l a bora tin n. 

IHic elRdal has thcrefote two good defences a^Enst n charge nf 
IhEling to draft a law in literary Englisli; one ihnt he did not draft 
Jtj and the Other that if It had been kj drafted it would not have 
sarvod its purpose. 


After the publication of the first edition of Words Beveriil 
oorrcspondcnls, especially from Americai, toot me to East for having 


Ec it ,nadt In 
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been too indulgent to legal drafUmen; they maintained that I 
exaggerated the difficulty of being predae without being obscure, 
and that there was much room for improvement in the drafting of 
statutory documents. I did not mean to imply that there was none; 
my concern was to show tliat legal draftsmen must not be judged 
by the same standards as oSidals. By way of redressing the balance 
a little I will borrow from a correspondent of the Sfitctalor a remark¬ 
able example of the reaction a legal draftsman may provoke in his 
reader: 

My attention has been called ^ have just invented this serviceable 
phrase) to Statutory Rules and Orders 1943 No. iat6, issued by the 
MinislW of Supply. You can buy it from tJ^ Stationery Office for a 
penny. Its operative clause runs thus: 

1. The Control of Tins Cans Kegs Drums and Packing Paib 

i No. 5) Order, 19^(4), u varied by the Control of*] [ins Cana 
iegs Drums and Packaging Pails (No. 6) Order, iMa(i), the 
Control of Tins Cans Kegs Druins and Packaging Paih (Na 7) 
Order, I9^(r), the Control of Tins Cans Ken Drums and 
Packamng null (No. 8) Order, imLafd), and the^nuol of Tins 
Cans Ken Druim and PackagiM mb (No. o) Order, tQ4a(«}, b 
hereby further varied in the Third Schedule thereto (which b 
printed at p. a of the prioted (No. 6) Order), in “Part II. Com- 
moditics other than Food", by substituting for the referenoe “aA” 
therein, the reference “aA(i)‘’; and by deleting therefrom the 
referenoe “aB”. 

Thb it excellent news, that will gladden the heart of every publie- 
sparited citizen. Why the Minbtry ^Supply could not leave it at that 
u unimaginable. Jettisoning gratuitoi^ the sound and time- 
honoured principle that a Govmunent Department never explains, 
it adds—quite incredibly—an Explanatory Note, which reads: 

The above Order enables tinplate to be ua^ tobacco and 
snulT tins other than cutter-lid tobacco tins. 

What b to be said of thb unwamnuble insult to the national 
intdligenoe? What kind of people do they think vre are? Do they 
suppose we can't read plain EngUsh? (Tlie SpttUUr, 17 Sept., 1943.) 


Ill 

The Elements 


EmEntiiDy tiyle /wmbla ™il msnn^ra. I( c«on nT endrav&UnUfl 
Is iindcntsnd alb^K rf iliirikinf foe illifni filliff ll>an jouncIT—-oT 
Uiinkin*, (t»t 1*, with Uu? liOUI *■ weU oi Hie head. ... So (lirt 
F^Elcxn'r... wtadji wdl] be TcHta' nml rvwne ami white 

Tnlv IsB adn^ will yr™ do Wtit be inoir 

Qyjli.L«t-Ooucw. Thi Art qf WHfisi 

Ha Vitro thus clw^wl the decks wo can tewm to the varioua other 
purpOKJ (hr which official writing hai to be used. The reJitivs 
importance of tluMe, Jn quantity at smy raw, hm Ixtn chonged by 
the immeriic volume of modem toaal IcgtilaLion and tho mnumcr' 
able statutory controls neotaaitated by tbe war and iU wtVMqucncea. 
Oflicvd i.yritiiiig UBcd to conaist mostly of departmental minutes and 
iiutruetiona, in ter^epUtt mental oo rr capon dene e, Und despatches, to 
GovemtW) and Amhoanidora. These things have their pLaoca. 
But in lolume they miUt have been IcflL far behind by the vnst output 
now neoeauury far explaining the law to the public. TTte uian in. the 
street is Kill tupposed to hnow the law without being told, and 
ignoranoc ia no excuse ibr breahing it. That was all very well in the 
when he had little more conocm with the lAw thart an obliga¬ 
tion [0 refrain from committing Ihc dfimts prohibited by the 
decalc^e; he had then no need to have ita niocticl explained to 
him. Today hia rlaily life ii OOrttlitiftned by an infinity of gtatutcuy 
rights and obligations. Bven if the laws that define them were Hhort, 
limple and int^gible, ibeir number alone would prevent him from 
dilCOi-ering by his own study what tboac rights and obligatioiu were. 

ConaidcT fbr instance the small shopkeeper. Like everyone else^ 
he mod have a w'orking knov/lcdgc of the IcgiiJatian goveming liii 
and hii cmploycca* tax liability^ And ofthoae that determine his and 
iheir duties and rights in rcapcct of^the Natiotml Heal.th aitd 
Insurance Services. But that for him is only the begmning. He miist 
also blow that, on pain of committing a criminal offtdce, he must 
not (subject to oertain rather □omplicated exceptions) keep hii shop 
open later ihan a eer laiu Jioux on four day* in (he w^, a dificrent 
hour on the dfVhj and yet a different one on the sixth, or open it at 
all On Sunday!; that he must give hh asdstanta a half-holiday every 
week; that, if an asaistEuit ia under r8, his hows of work ATO hxnitcd 
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by statute and his rig^ht to a weekly half-holiday is slightly different; 
that if the assistant b a girl she must be given a seat and allowed to 
sit on it; that the ventilation, lighting and temperature ofhb shop, 
as well as its sanitary accomnsodation, must at ^1 times be “suitable 
and sufikient”, and that if he sells food he must take various 
precautions against its becoming contaminated. That u a lot to 
expect anyone to learn for himself from a study of the statutes at 
large. The same u true of almost every walk of Ufi:. 

The official must be the interpreter. Now this b a task as delicate 
as it b difficult. An official interpreting the law b looked on with 
suspicion. It b for the legislature to make the laws, for the executive 
to administer them, and for the judiciary to interpret them. The 
official roust avoid all appearance of encroaching on the province 
of the Courts. For thb reason it used to be a rule in the Service that 
when laws were brought to the notice of those affected by them the 
actual words of the statute must be used; in no other way could the 
official be sure of escaping all imputation of putting his own inter¬ 
pretation on the law. Here tlien we have a dilemma. If the official b 
tied to the words of the law, and if, as sve have seen, the words of 
the law must be obscure in order to ^ precise, Itow b the man in the 
street to be helped to understand it? 

No doubt much can be done by selection and arrangement, even 
though the words used are those of the Act. But something more 
than that is needed to carry out the exhortation given by a President 
of the Board oTTrade to hil sulf: “Let us get away entirely from the 
chilly formalities of the old-style correspondence which seemed to 
come from some granite monolith rather than from another human 
being*’. And so the dd rule has yielded to the prcsiurc of events. 
It never was quite so important as it was made out to be, if only 
because, in most of the subjecu that call particularly for simple 
explanation, a protection from bureaucracy readier than recourse 
to the Courts b given to the citizen. In theory he was amply 
protected by the Courts as the sole authoritative interpreter of the 
law. But in practice the man of small means will suffer much rather 
than embark on legal proceedings which the State, for the sake of 
the prindple involved in them, may think it necessary to take to the 
House of Lords. For thb reason over 150 years ago Pitt tempered the 
first Income Tax Act by providing that assesunents were to be made 
not by officials but by lottl committees of taxpayers. Thb precedent 
was followed in the Old Age Pensions Act of igo8, the National 
Insurance and Unemployment Insurance Acts of 1912, and all 
modem social legbladon. In all these things the ordinary citizen 
has a ready means of securing, without any expense, that the exact 
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natuf* of hii rigtitj anc{ dvtcCa art djefinod neither by an «iiida] tior 
by the Goueu but by a body of hii frllow oeijt^nj, 

Thia has Irasened the nfifid of the ofbeia! to adbcjnc soTiipulotuly 
to the wioi^ds of an Act at a umc when he finds Ie more and more 
difficult to be bclpfol othcrivisC than by departing from them. A 
n«i' (echni<JUt is being de\'c[opcd for those pampidets Bind leaflets 
that iite ncoesjar^' to CK]>]ain the law to the man i n tlie street in joch 
mattcri as P,A.Y.E. and National Inturance. Its guiding principicB 
art to use the simplest ianguage and avoid teehnicai terms, to employ 
the second penon freely, not to try to give alt rbe details of the law 
relevant to the subject, but to be content with staling the CracncLils, 
to cafplaEn^ if these arc stated in the writer^ words and not the words 
of the Aet, that they are an approximation oniy, h> tell the reader 
where ho can And fuller information and furthrr advice, and always 
to make sure that ho [cnows what arc his rights of appeal. This 
technique is: being closely studied in die Departments concerned by 
expert! who have nothing to learn from me. 

But (here is another pari of this lubjccl: the answering of letter* 
from individual correspondents about their own oases. These 
amweracannot be written, like Ihc pamphlets and IcaiietJ, by people 
who arc expert* both in the subject matter and In English oomposl- 
tion, and here I sJbaLL liave some advice to give. They need in some 
respects a Special techniqucj but tfic principles of it are the same as 
those of all good writir^, whatever its purpose. We have here in its 
nvat elementary Eistm—though not on that accounr its ItAsE diEticult 
—'the problem of writir^ what one maan* and artccting one's reader 
precisely as one wising. If thcrefcrc wc begin our study of the prob- 
knis of oCTiCial English by examining the technique of this part of 
it, that will serve as a good intraductlon to th* rest of the book, 
for it will bring out moat of tlje points that wc shall have to study 
more closely Lafer. ft is in this field of an ofilcjal's duties more than 
in any other that good English &n be defined simply a* English 
which is readily understood by the reader. To be clear is to be 
efiicient; to be obscure is ttj Ije ineflicicnt. Ycmr style oTleEter-writing 
is to be Judged i^C by literary conveniions ftr grarrunatical niceties 
hut by whether it carries out Cfilcientiy the Job you art paid to do. 

But "efftcienoy" must be broadly inter])rtled. It connotes a proper 
altitude of rnind towards yOur corresponidcnt. He (ttay not care about 
being addressed in literary English, but he will care very much ai^Out 
being treated with sympathy and understanding. It is not easy 
nowadays lo rtrocraber anything so contrary to ail appeannccs its 
that official! aie the SCrvauts of the public; and the offeial must try 
uot m frateT the illusion that it it the other way lound. So your style 
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must not onJy be (imple but also friendly, sympathetic and natural, 
appropriate to one who is a servant, not a nuuter. 

L«t us now try to translate these generalities into some practical 
rules. 

(i) Be sure that you know what your corresporMlent is asking 
before you begin to answer him. Study his letter carefully. If he is 
obscure, spare no trouble in trying to get at his meaning. If you 
conclude that he means something differcnl from what he says (as 
be well may) address yourself to his meaning not to his words, and 
do not be clever at his expense. Get into his skin, and adapt the 
atmosphere of your letter to suit that of his. If he is troubled, be 
symptathetic. If he is rude, be specially courteous. If he is muddle- 
headed, be specially lucid. If he is pig-headed, be patient. If he is 
helpful, be appreciative. If be convicts you of a mistake, acknow¬ 
ledge it freely and even with gratitude. But never let a flavour of the 
patronising creep in as it did into this letter received by a pasKngcr 
who had lost his ticket: 

In the dreumuanoes you have now explained, and the favourable 
ent^uiries made by me, I agree as a special case and without 
prqudioc not to press for payment of the demand sent you ... and 
you may consider the matter dosed. 

I would however suneat that in future you should take greater 
care of your railway tii^ts to obviate any similar occurrence. 

Follow the admirable advice given in this instruction by the 
Board of Inland Revenue to their staff: 

There is one nildcn rule to bear in mind always: that we should 
tiy to put oursefva in the position of our oonespoiident, to imagine 
his feelings as he writes hit letters, and to gauge his reaction as he 
rcociyet ours. If we put oumlyet in the other man's shoes we shall 
speedily detect how unoonvindng our letters can aecm, or how nwch 
we may be taking for granted. 

(3) Begin by answering his question. Do not start by telling him 
the relevant law and practice, and gradually lead up to a statement 
of its application to his case. By doing this you keep him on tenter¬ 
hooks and perhaps so befuddle him that by the time he geu to the 
end he is incapable of grasping what the answer is. Give him his 
answer briefly and dearly at the outset, and only then, if explanation 
is needed, begin your e^^anation. Thtu he will know the wont, or 
the best, at once, and can skip the explanation if he likes. 

(3) So far as possible, confine yourself to the (aett of the case you 
are writing about. Avoid any general statement about the law. If 
you make one, you are likely to find yourself in this dilemma; that 
if you want to be strictly accurate you will have to um technical 
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terms and legal diction that your correspondent will not understas^, 
and if you want to be simple and intelligible you will have to qualify 
your statement so copiously with hedging phrases like nemaUji, 
oTdincuHy, in most and xinth lom txupitoits, that your correspondent 
will think you are keeping something up your sleeve, and not being 
frank with him. 

(4) Avoid a formal fransework, if you can. This is a difficult 
subject and those who supervise correspondence of this kind are still 
groping for a satufketory standard practice. How arc we to “get 
away from the chilly formalities of the old style ’7 

Over the years when the “old style” became set, official corre¬ 
spondence consisted mostly of interdepartmental communications. 
Custom required, and still requires, these to be in form letters from 
the Permanent Head of one Department to his opposite number in 
another. They begin invariably with a mention of the subject about 
to be dealt with and of the letter, if any, that is being answered. 
The opening words of the letter must be *T am directed by (say) 
the Secretary of Sutc for Foreign Aflairs’’, and throughout the letter 
turns of phrase must be used (c.g. “I am to ask you to submit to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury”) which serve as reminders 
that, for present purposes, both he who writes and he who is written 
to are in themselves things of naught; they merely form a conduit 
along which the thoughts of their political chiefs may be exchanged. 
It is no doubt right that officials and the public should be reminded 
corutantly that ministerial responsibility is the keystone of our 
democracy. But, however appropriate this style may be for fotmal 
letters on subjecu about which the Minister may possibly have been 
personalty consulted, it will not do for the sort of letter we are now 
concerned with. It is too flagrantly unreal; everyone knows that 
these letters are sent on the authority of comparatively junior 
officials, exercising a delegated responsibility within piescribed 
limiu. Besides, it is quite impossible to weave into a framework of 
this sort the spirit of friendliness we have seen to be desirable. 

'rhere arc two difficulties. One is how to start. The other is to 
whom to attribute the sentiments, opinions and decisions that the 
letter contains. As to the fint, es'cryonc’s inclination is to follow 
tradition at least to the point of beginning all replies “In reply to 
(or 'with reference to') your letter of. . . ”. That brings us to our 
first difficulty. If we arc forbidden to follow our natural inclination 
to continue "I am directed”, as we have seen we must be, how are 
we to go on? 

In detail the pcosibilities are infinite, but the main forms are few. 
“I have (or ‘I am’) to inform you” used to be—perhaps still is—the 
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most coniTnoii- But it ii tiniatiiOiciflfy^ not to xay ailLyi with 3(i 
mystcnoua of soine compulsion working Uhc1i$c]C44^ in 

tht background. "I would Inform you” is another popuLar variant. 
It is paasataic, but nfil (0 be oomincnded, for iu archaic use of tMufJ 
in the ATjtsc of "I should like to” makics it sttBj as though one were 
to say ^^1 would Ittve you know”. “I jhould inEdrin you^’, in the 
sense of " it Li my duty to inform you" is also tolendilcand aomeiLtncs 
useful. But it will itot <lo always; it is lea lultable for beginning than 
for picking up soiurtlung at the end (“I shondcl add”, “I should 
explain however”). "1 beg to Iniorm you” will not do. (.S« p. st5.) 
"I rrgrcl to inCbrin you" and "I am giad (o inform you" will do 
nicely when there b any tiling to be glad or sorry about boll that is 
not always. "^In reply to youc IcLIce , , , I wiih to inform you" 
(which 1 have seen) is crus hi og I y si iff; this aUo it sJaicai like saying 
would have; you knotv'\ The passive (“'you are informed") has 
an aloof ness that ought to rule it out. There remaios the device of 
pLoagvng straight Loto saying what you have to say witlioui any 
In. trod Lie lory words. But this will riOt do ns a continuation of “In 
reply to ynur letter”. What is in reply to the letter ij not the infomi- 
atton but the giving of It- It 1* nonsense to say "In reply to yuur 
letter of L.. the Income Tax Law 011 pcTsoniil allowanccg Itas been 
changed". 

Mvst we then conclude that in this type of letter wc ought to 
abandon the stock o]Jcnins “Jn reply to your letter” unlets we tan 
cootinne natueally tvith "I am glad to tell you". Of "I am sorry lo 
have to tell you"* or tome Such phrase? Ferhapf. Nothins would he 
lott. Tlicrc arc plenty of other ways of bcpnulri^ that will not lead 
us Into ihe tfima dtlBculdci, The trouble about; "In reply to your 
letter” ti that it tbrms the beginning of a senteiioc which we must 
finish lumehow. Tf wc tum Lt Into a complete tontenK wo shake off 
those shackles. 

This mpit. be done with discretion; some nttempts arc unforlunalc. 
For Instance: 

Wlh ideruicc 1* yotir elaim. 1 ba« (O advfie ynju that before 
tatnc is deslt whh.... 

There is no ntad to- staei with an ejaculatory and verbWs clause. 
All that was needed was lo begin: "Befora I can deal with your 
clAim". CV a^n; 

Vour Isitcr is ackisowledipcd, and the fotfowiaff wvuld appear to 
be the nositiun. 

Reedpt of your letter it acknowledged. It u poLoced out.... 
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Here again is (he InhUft^aci third pcrtfrU. A better way of saying 
what theie two were trying Co say ii "^Iliati yOw Tor yoiir IstCctr 
Thr [Kaitujn u {or the factl arc^ aa foUowJ ., . 

I l^ievc that A CJC^imooi opening fcyrmiila during the war was: 

Ypur ]< itET of the... fthouL - -. We really earmut k* oar way.., - 

I am told that this It foriLituitely dying out, perhaps beeausc it is 
becoming lus diflicult to see Our way. 

Anodjer not very happy effort u: 

I refcf to remnt wm^jideacc and lo the Tortn which you liavc 

cotnpCflCrd.... 

Theoe ii a Joint air of bombast about thit e it vaguely recalla Pistol’s 
way of talking ("I speak of AJritfl and golden joys”). Probably 
"Thimk you for tbc complewd form*' would ham; bceu an adequate 
opeiung. 

Theft are liowcvcx many possible ways of turriing "with nelercnM 
to your letter" into a eomplete sentence 'vdthoul getting ourselves 
into trOnhlC' 

] have rtccLvcd your letter of... 

Thank you -finr jiur letter of., - 

[ .Biift. writing to yofu in reply a> your leHcr of... 

You wrote Eo lilt OQ SUSh-^aiid'UJEll a Subject. 

1 have (ooketi into the qoarion of. . . eboui wldeh you wroCc 

to mt. 

and BO on. All enable you to Kly what you have to say AS a direct 
UjicemcuL without any preliminary woids like "I have to say" of 
"I would *fiy”r 

There remains the second ciucstion. To whom am you to attribute 
she opanions And decisions which^ having got over the fim hurdle, 
yOu then proceed to detivor? fn a large and increasing class of letters 
the answer is simple. TJrcsc are the letters SCjH from there provincial 
offices of a Ministry thsiC arc in tlie charge of an dHiClaI who has a 
reccgniBcd atatus And title and who signs the letters hSinrelfi Such am 
InspMIOfJ of Taxes^ CoUecLort of Cusionu^ the Regional Controllers 
of various UepartnteAU, Telephone Managers and otherB. Rveryonc 
knows tliat these officers exenuK a delegated authority j those who 
draft the letters &r them to sign can use the first pemon, and all is 
plain sailing- 

Hui a great manyklters, sent from other branches of Governinent 
Departments, arc signed not by someone of known status and 
authority, but by some unknown person in the hierArchy, who may 
or ntay not hive consulted higher authority before signing; that is 
a matter of domcsCic organisaLioo wiildn the Department and is 
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nobody cl*e*s busincH. To whom arc the opinions and dcduoiu 
conveyed in these letters to be attributed? It cannot be the Minister 
himself; we have ruled that out. There are four other possibilities. 
One is that the letter should be written in the lint person, and that 
the official who signs it should boldly accept responsibility. ITie 
second is that responsibility should be spread by the use of the fust 
person piuraL The third is that it should be further diluted by 
attributing the decisions and opinions to "the Department'*. The 
fourth is that responsibility should be assigned to a quarter m>'stically 
remote by the use throughout of the impcrsonai pasrive. To illustrate 
what I mean, let us take what must to-day be a common type of 
letter, one turning down an application: 

I have considered your application and do not think you have 
made out a case. 

We have considered your application aod do not think you have 
made out a case. 

The Department has (or have) considered your applkatian and 
does (or do) not think yem have made out a case. 

Your ap^ication has been exmsidered and it it not thought that 
you have made out a case. 

I cannot pretend to be an authoriutivc guide on the comparative 
merits of thm; no doubt every Department makes its own rules. But 
there arc three things that seem to me importiuit. 

First, in letters written in the first person be careful to avoid 
giving the impression that an all-powerful individual is signifying 
his pleasure. If the letter grants what is asked for, do not say that 
you are msdting a “concession”. If it refuses a request never say, as 
in the example given, 1 do not think you have made out a case. 
Imply that your duty is not yourself to be your correspondent’s 
judge, but nscrcly to decide how the case before you fits into tlie 
instructions under which you v/ork. 

Secondly, it is a mistake to mix these methods in one letter unless 
there is go^ reason for it. If you choose an impcrsonai method, such 
as “the Departnsent”, you may of course need to introduce the first 
person for personal purposes such as “I am glad” or “I am sorry" 
or “I should like you to call here", “I am glad to say that the 
Department has . . . But do not mix the methods merely for 
variety, saying I in the first paragraph, um in the second, Uu Dtpart- 
mml in the third and it is in the fourth. Choose one and stick to it. 

Thirdly, do not use the impersonal passive, with iu formal unsym¬ 
pathetic phrases such as “it is felt", “it is regretted”, “it is appre¬ 
ciated”. Your correspondent wants to feel that he is dealing with 
human beings, not with robots. How feeble b the sentence, “It b 
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thougKt will now hftvifi rttftivfci the (btm (>i' agrecmcii-t” isjtn- 
pjircd with "I exjXCt yois will liavc received Clic form of agreement 
by tiov/’. 

Be c^refuJ m nqtbiiig Chit mig'fit give your correspondent 
the ■mpnsflicn, however misCAkenly^ that you tiuok it fight that he 
should be put to CfOtibEe En order to save you tram it. Do not ueO 
pap^ xtimpcd ‘^Datc os pcls[Inorh'^ This will be rtsd by many 
reetpienCs jU meaning't "I im imioh too important and busy n 
penon to rcmcmbeL' whit [he cU(e is or to put i[ d'own if I did; so 
if you want to knPw ‘you must pidc. Che envelope out of the wasEe^ 
paper hadcct, if you can find it^ 4 vnd read the ditle on the pt^stinark, 
if you can decipher jc. It is better that you xhouJd do this than that 
r sliouhi he delayed in my work even fur a moment”. Do rt&t ask 
him to give you over again inibrmatian he has already gi'ven you 
unless there is some good reason for doing so^ and^ ifthciei*^ explain 
(he r'eason. Otherwise he will infer that you think it proper that Jtc 
should have to do what if perhaps quite a lot of work to eXv^ you 
the trouble of Eumiog up a back file.* 

(fij Use no more words tlum niO nccessftTy to do the job. Super- 
(tuous wOi'dx w^tO your time and oflidal paper^ tire your reader and 
obieurc your meaning. There is no need, for instance, to bogin eai:h 
paragraph 'wich phrases Like / om JiniSw la pa^i a[]iC^ / axsiild aha odd, 
pDU irfiC JiurraHT o^itTK. Go straight to what you have Co aiiy, without 
precautionary words^ and then say It in as ie'w words as arc needed 
Eo make your roeaning clear. 

( 7 ) Keep your sentences short. This will help both you Eo think 
dearly and yOuf orrespocrtlent tq take your meauing. IF you find 
you have slipped into long ones, split th'cm up, 

IF be was not imured on revching the oF 5^ he does not hocome 
inioird. by rdsoit. oT any >is!urahlc caypEoyiuent which lie 'takes up 
later, and die special con rid bud ana which xce payiUe U'mler ihe Act 
by his employer only, in rapccE oFsuch cnnploymcfit, do not give him 
■□y litie l£» hisallh inSuiancc beStchCi Or penaion, and moreover a 
nsao it not at liberty to pay any eon tribud onf on his own account as 
B vOluniBry COntdlkJlOi'' Ibr any pedod alter his fi^lh birthday. 

Tills sentence is a long one. It oontaiiu three statements of fact 


*^11 doH Jiot leenii lo me to be [eoaoeiihle that Bnyeaie 'who juhi Cbr jcooeihlng lo 
whkb he ll tefsUy encllkil fhoukl b< rdriind to -do moir ihlii to prtTvidD imcc, 
uid Ddee Dtily. the ioTwrailiiK] neecDir}' to atibiiih bu ri^t. Td demmd -lliet 
romi he foraiiheel in hnjdicit^ v that ap aorflcMil, lutvtm written Ivh name, 
■ddm- and Identity tiUiriber in SeetiOA A, IhOuM -write dijun anaio- >n -mlkin B, 
if Ig- ferce a loembu oT (he ^blic lo art u -unpaid eopyiit fee agmociDe wboin, he 
]nyi iDi do ihlt Mc4 of thingVoT him. But lhat rdUetkin takta me uiitBilc -the scope 
of 1hii book. 
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linked by the conjunction and. Because this is its form the reader 
is never quite sure until he has read further whether any of these 
statements has been completed, and he probably has not taken any 
of them in when he has finished. He then re-reads the sentence and 
picks up the statements one by one. If they had been separated by 
fuUstops (after lattr and pmsian) and the ands omitted, he would 
have grasped ead> at first reading. The fuUstops would have 
seemed to say to him: “Have you got that? Very well; now Til teU 
you something else”. 

(8) Be compact; do not put a strain on your reader's memory by 
wi^y separating parts of a sentence that are closely related to one 
another. Why, for instance, is this sentence difficult to grasp on first 
reading? 

A deduction of tax may be claimed in respect of any person whom 
the individual maintains at his own expense, and who b (i) a relative 
cf or of his wife, atsd incapadiated by old age or infirmity from 
mainUuning hiiradf or hersdf, or (ii) his or his wife's widowed 
mother, whether incapaciuted or not, or (iii) liis daughter who is 
resident with him and upon whose services he is compelled to depend 
by reason of old age or infirmity. 

The structure of the sentence is too diffuse; the reader has to keep 
in mind the opening words all the way through. It ends by tcUing 
him that a deduction of tax may be claimed “in respect of any person 
whom the individual maintains at his own expense and who is his 
daughter”, but “his daughter” is separated from *Svho b” by no 
fewer than 3a words. Thb acntcnce, taken fixim a leaflet of Income 
Tax instructions, was later rewritten, and now runs as follows: 

If you maintain a relative of youMlf or your wile who is unable 
to work because of old age or innnnity, you can claim an allowance 
of .., You can daim this allowance if you maintain >‘Our widowed 
mother, or your wife's widowed nuMher, whether she b unidde to 
work or not. If you maintain a daughter who lives with you because 
you or your wife are old or infirm, you can claim an allowance of.... 

Why b the new version so much easier to grasp than the old? 
Partly it b because a sentence of 81 words has been split into three, 
each making a statement complete in itself. But it U also because a 
device has been employed that b a most useful one when an official 
writer has to say, as he so often has, that such>and-such a clast of 
people who have such-and-such attributes, and perhap such-and- 
such other attributes, have such-and-such rights or obli^tions. The 
device b to use conditional clauses in the second person instead of 
relatK'e clauses in the third—to say: \f you belong to such-and-such 
a class of people, and if you have such-and-such attributes, you have 
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sudi-and-such a right or oblSgatSon. The advantage of this 3 b that it 
avoids the wide EcpaTation of the Tnain vicifb from the muin subjtcti 
the luhiect jBH cojMta imofucdlately ncjtt to the verb it govemsj and 
in this way you smncumoc uumittiita'hly to your reader: “I have 
finished describing (he claa* ofpooptc about whom I have aomething 
tic tell you, and I Hhall now arty what I have to tell you about them”. 

(4) Tk> not say n^ore than ia necessary. The itetiog that prompts 
you to tell your coTTcapondent everything when cxplainuvff i* com- 
mcndablej but you will ofteai help him more by rtlisting it, and 
confining yourself to the facts (hnt will enable him to undenUftFid 
whitt has happened- 

[ legRt however that S'urvcy OiEcar who ia responsible (or cbe 
jHTlimiTiaiy inveaUgatiou sa to the (echniqal ptmibiiiiy of kdisUiag 
a idephione at the addnsr H^iiiulcd Ly any appbeant tiu reported dut 
owing to a ihartage or a ^jpare pair of wira cn the uedoriftound cable 
(a pair cf war*! Jmdiog fl^m tbc point near your home right hack 
to (lie local evcKange end thin D. pair cf wiHS tatcntial for the 
prOvillan of tciepbonc service for youl is iBcking and that tfiErdhrO 
It h a teehrutai imptmlhilicy u> Inscall a teLephone for you at.... 

Thia explanation ia obscure partly because the aentenoe is too long, 
partly became the lo^g parentbeda haa thrown the grammar out of 
gear, and panly because the writer, with the best intentions, aaya far 
nsoro than Js necessary even lor a thoroughly polite and coUvInCing 
explanation. It might have run thus; 

J am torry to have to tc1] ynu chat wc have fountf that there ia no 
apace pair of wiita ou tlic cable that would have to be used to ennnset 
your houxe with the eiehangC' I fear ihEn-cfece Ilut it ta jmpcciible 
eo imtali a telephone for you. 

(ep) F.xplain technical terms in simple words. You tvill soon 
become so famlUar with the technical terms of the law you arc 
adminiitering that you will feet that you have known them all your 
life, and may forget that to others they are unintelligible. Of thia 
fault 1 can find HP Eugliali caczroplc to equal tlto American one 
ab'cady quoted; 

The lUHi'cCdApoisable evaluation heretofore atngoed to you for 
your serviGC-coiHwctod ditabElity is confbmrd and wnttnueJ. 

Thia meani, I understuud, that the vetmiui to whom it is addressed 
hiu been judged 10 bo still not CnKtlbd tP a disability pensiou. 

I am indebted tor the following example to a 'Sricud in the Board 
of Inland Revenue, who also supplies iho comment. 

Exemplt: 

I have pleasure in eodoaiog a diequc for f..., a luppLcmentary 
repayment Ebr.,.. This is RKOunted (or by the fact that in calimlating 
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the unUxed interest asseswblc the interest on tbe kioui from Mr. X 
'*•* treated as untaxed, whereas it should have been rega r ded as 
received in full out of taxed sources— any liability thereon Vx-ing fuDy 
satisfied. The treatnscnt of this kwn interest from the date of the first 
payment has been correct—i.e. tax charged at the fuD standard rate 
on Mr. X and treated in your hands as aTiability fully satisfied before 
receipt 

Comment: 

“There is matter for an essay in this letter! The occasion was the 
Letue of an unexpected cheque, and the sender thought that some kind 
of an explanation was needed to reassure the recipient. It is a very 
difficult matter to explain, very technical, and an honest attempt 
has been made. The major fault is one of over-explanation, in 
technical language. 

“What the occasion called for was a simple explanation of the 
fact, smd not a complete justification of the whole process. If the 
writer had said: 

In calculating the amount of repayment due to you, the inlesest 
you reived on the money you lent to Mr. X vrai included in 
thoM items of yotir income which had ix>t already been taxed. 
Tltis was wrong. Mr. X has paid the tax on this interest, and you are 
not liable to pay tax on it again, 

then the recipient would have been satisfied. The writer could add; 
*Wc did not make this mistake in earlier years, and you have been 
repaid all the tax due to you for those years’, instead of his last 
sentence. 'Treated in your hsmds as a lisibility' is a queer way of 
describing an asset, and the losm was, of course, (0 Mr. X, not from 
him. ‘Interest-on-the-loan* is treated confusingly as a composite 
noun.” 

(11) Do not use what have been called the "dry meaningless 
formulae” of commercialese. Against some of these a warning is not 
needed: officials do not write yevr esteemed/aoettr to hand or address 
their correspondenu as jnur good ulf. But some of these formulae 
occasionally appear. Same is used as a pronoun (on which see p. 148), 
exl&seipleeuefi^veynitrnA to / tnclou, and foolish hegs are common. 
The use of beg in this way u presumably to be accounted lor by a 
false analogy with the reasonable use of / as a polite introduction 
to a contradiction, “I b^ to difler", that is “I beg ^-our leave to 
differ". There is no reason why one should apologise, however 
faintly, for acknowledging a letter or remsuning an obedient servant. 
Per should not be permitted to get too free with the English language. 
Such convenient abbreviations as m.pJk. and f.p.m. are no doubt with 
us for good. But generally it is well to confine per to its own language 
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_c.g, ittit, per aipiUt, Jiirpeif per rmfraj ^Tid ii&t to prcfii p^r di^ 

to d or per train W ip ^jfl^Srr Jndin^ iif w per rap ktier to 

dj / JwV Id itlCtr. 

Even for phri^ti in wtuch pfr ii ImEod to a Lntm wOTd> thorO 
often Eii^liih -cejuiViJcnu which rtrvt a-t Icjiat fts wcJI, tfnOt better. 
A Letter can equally well bc tlgned AB Jnt GIP at QD per pr^ AR, 
£ too 41 j*b" la mort natural than £100 ^ Adninrt. Per U doa not 
ordinarily mtan anything more titan ^ tU^J or tn 

Another Latin wtund better teil itlOnc la re. Xhii is the ablative caae 
of the Latin iHOJd ns. It ronaiis tn the rrtaSiet ^ It w osed hj^Uivyw 
for the title of Inwiults, such as “/it « John Due deccaseti" It haa 
passed into commercialese as an cquivitlent of the ^gliaJi prepOiltioi'L 
ahevt, It luis no butincaa thrrCf or in oLTieialcse. It la not needed cither 
in a headln;g ^“rc your application for a permit;'"), which enn stand 
without its Bupport, or in ^c liody of a letter, where nn honest aiimt 
will serv* your purpose better* AvCitJ that ugly and LitiTiccCSS^y 
syinhol MutjoT when writing letters; it is fit only for foniW and bats 
and spedficatioiia and things of that sort. It can H^lwaya bc diaptns^ 
with* instead of vn'iting tsay] "‘soldiers and/or sailora"" we can wnte 
"foldlort or sailors or both"". I^inaUy, the widespread dialiiie now felt 
Jbr cojnmcrdalcse scemE 10 Cstend to imt, h/I and prexy £tnj tlierc la 
no ohvjous reaBon for preferring these Latin aWsrC-vlationj to the 
name of the moistll, which l* also capable of ahbri^nticrL and h^ 
the advantage tweif them of conveying 9 n imcncdLate and certain 

meaning. ^ 1 

A correspondefit Iuls rent tne the following CKamplc of tht baleful 
influence of commeriCialesc: 

PaymeTit of ih* above iwcisunt, wlileh ii now iwasdue at the 
hensafj appears to have been overloolied, I aliall be sl*d to nave 
your remittanec by retum <5/ P«i, and oblige. 

Youti ftitbruLly, 

The auperiluous at the date htreef must have been prompwd by a 
reeling that tww by Jiself was not foriwal enot^gh and needed dresaing 
up* The wOid is grammatically in rrud^alr. It has nO subject, 
and is firmly cut off by a fuUstop from what might liavc been 
supposed to be its object, the wriicriB aignAture. 

The fault of commercialese is that it* mcehauical toe has a bad 
effect on bath writer and render—the writer heeauBC it deadens 
Juj npprecLation of the meaning of words, the reader became he feels 
that the wriici^i approach to him lacks sincerity. 

(|il) Uac words with precise meanings rather than vague ones. 
SliHC, as we have seen, you will not be nloing your job properly unless 
you tfifikc your meaniTig readily undcistood, this is nn clerncntary 
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duly. Yet habitual disregard of it is the conunonot cause of the 
abuM and raillery directed against what is called officialese. Every 
entrant into the service comes equipped with a vocabulary of com¬ 
mon words of precise meaning adequate for all ordinary purposes. 
But when he begins to write as an official he has a queer trick of 
forgetting them and relying mainly on a smaller vocabulary of less 
common words with a lc» precise meaning. It is a curious fact that 
in the official's armoury of words the weapons readiest to h^d are 
weapons not of precision but of rough and ready aim; often, indeed, 
they are of a sort that were constructed as weapons of precision but 
have been bored out by him into blunderbusses.* They have been 
put in the front rank of the armoury; he reaches out for a woid and 
uses one of these without troubling to search in the ranks behind for 
one that is more likely to hit the target in the middle. For instance, 
the blunderbuss inUgraU is now kept in front of join, comiine, amalga- 
moU, toordinnU and other words, and the hand stretching out for one 
of these geu no farther. Dtotlop blocks the way to happ^ occur, take 
place and come. Altematioe (a converted weapon of precision) sta^ 
before many simple words such as dijerent, other, tiew,frtik, reoited, 
Realuiic is in front of others, such as sensible, reasonable, practUMe, 
workable and feasible. Involve throws a whole section of the armoury 
into disuse, though not so big a one as that threatened by overall, 
and rack upon rack of simple prepositions arc left untouched because 
before them arc kept the blunderbusses of vague phrases such as 
in relation to, in regard to, in cormesdon with and in the case of 

It may be said that it is generally easy enough to guess what is 
meant. But you have no business to leave your reader guessing at 
your meaning, even though the guess may be easy. That is not doing 
your job properly. If you make a habit of not troubling to choose 
the right weapon of precision you may be sure that sooner or later 
you will set your reader a problem that is past guessing. 

(13) If two words convey your meaning equally well, choose the 
common one rather than the less common. Here again official 
tendency is in the opposite direction, and you must be on your 
guard. Do not prefer regarding, respecting or concerning to about, or say 
advert for refer, or state, isform or aajuaint when you might use the 
uxird sap or tell. Jiform is a useful word, but it seems to attract 
adverbs as prim as itself, sometimes almost menacing. In kindlj 
inform me the politeness rings hollow; all it docs is to put a frigid and 
magisterial tone into your request. Perhaps yon wilt isform me means 

•THe O.E.O. iMinct iWi word me “A ihort gun wiih a Urge bore, firing 
balls or slogs, capable of doing eaccunon within a limited range vnthoot 
exact aim'*. 


C 
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gwicrally that you have got to inform jnc, arud no '^peThnips’' about 
it, aod 1 iiKpcctthc conMt^Ucticcs may be serioui forycu. Fu/UafTnatt 
13 a prory wfluti used too oftenr It may be dil!iou3t to avoid it in 
cumulative aT]^nicnt (morcovei'.. j in additioii . < r ttM - - aJso ^ ^ . 
again . r, fuTthcrmoric) but prefer one pf^ the Bim^cr wards if ihicy 
have not aU been used Up- Do not say kerelSf hfrm, 
htnumitTf or jimiLar eoinpoiindB with therA uolcas, tike &tTtJoTt, they 
ha\o bcMme part of everyday languagCL Most of them put a flavour 
of Icgaliwn into asiy daeument in which they arc used. Use a pre¬ 
position and prcHJOun inictatl- Far jnstance] 

With reJeteju* to the seCHUtd paTagraph thereof- (With refcrtoce 
loltiKcaDd paeunph.) 

1 fiave rEcp^™ ytair letter and tfiani you fhr th? JidbfUiaLiiin 
eeutahved dltfcinr ffonlaincd in lu} _ 

I piU to ask you fO explain die eitiwrulanoES in svhJeli iIk BLi). 

W 3 S nude antf to brwaEd an^ torrespondenoe reintive dsvetg. 

{. L. any eortespondetKe about it,) 

To take a few more examples of unneowary choice of stilted 
expressions, do not aay/rd^trnue fbi die befart^ ahiislionfadUtUs far waih 
bajini, it tf appt^httidtd ihai for / aipahk vf focprTvth'wt lor a^e Jb 

ssutt'j tall you Ik good enevjA Je ttdoiM int far pitsst bit iruj I Aocf 
tJidtCfAwffd tb ^frktPI ihi Tt^ifid inJaTaatlun for / hoot triid iA Jiiid Cttf telmi 
y6it iufHbd bt jtflsui, it will be dtrnW /rom a ptnml ^ fpr ymt wfiU set iy 
ftadiag. The rcMon why it is wtong for you to use these starchy words 
is not that they are had English; most of them are perfectly good 
Englisb in their pfOpCr places- T]ic ecaBon is twofoldL Firatj some of 
the marc unusua] of them may actually be Outude yoltr eorre- 
spondont’i vocabulary and convey no meaning at all to him. 
fieeondiy, their use ruuE counter to your d uly to show that officbti are 
human. These words give the reader the impression that ofliciaiE arc 
not made of common oiay but arc, in their own ortlrnation at ka^t, 
beings superior and aloof. Tl»ey create ihc WTong atmospherej, the 
frost once Conned by a phrase or two of this sort ^ not easily melted, 
If you turn bach to the example given under Rule (8) you will set 
how careful the writer of the revised version has been about this. The 
word indwidtud (a technical term of Income tax law to distinguish 
between a personal taxpayer and n oorpomte one) wwi unnecessary 
and has disappeared- Dtduttion of i&x ix translated into allowsRti, 
mtupadiAltd into ta work, u Ttiidtnl vdlh into fti%r aiiih, and 

by rtdWC ^ddffgtnf lAjirmHy into ircausc _jM4i lat aid sr aiybiTi- 

Here is an example of words deliberately and efTectiveiy choKU 
for ihedr dTAplEcity: 
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If > worker’* clothing ii deitroytd beyond all hope of repair by an 
acddent on hi* hi* employer can app^ to u» for the ooupoo* 
needed to replace it Thi* doe* not mean cl courae that anyone can 
get coupon if hi* boot* &I1 to piece* through ordinary wear or if be 
ju*t get* a tear in hi* trouier*. 

“If he juft get* a tear in hi* trouser*’’ not only conveys a clearer 
meaning than (say) “If his garment* suffer comparatively minor 
damage and are capable of effective reconditioning'. It ^ creates 
a different atmosphere. The reader feel* that the writer is a human 
being and not a mere cog in the bureaucratic rnachine—almost that 
he might be quite a good chap. 

In the same way these opening words of a booklet issued by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for fanners are well calculated to make the 
reader feel that here is someone who knows what he is talking about 
and can explain it to others: 

WHY KEEP BOOKS? There are several very good reasons why 
the farmer, busy man at he is, should keep proper record* of ha 
buiinesi. It b the only way in which he can find out how much profit 
he ha* made, how one year's profit compare* with another. It 
help* to manage bb farm efB^ntly, and shows him bow the 
various operationa compare In outlay and in rcceipC*. 

1 have called Urn chapter “The Elements” because in it I have 
suggested certain elementary rules—"be short, be simple, be human" 
—for officials to follow in the duties that I have described a* “ex¬ 
plaining the law to the millions”. The rules apply no lea* to official 
writing of other kinds, and they will be elaborated in (Chapters V to 
VIII, in which much of what hat been said in thi* chapter will be 
expanded. I can claim no novelty for my advice. Similar precepts 
were laid down for the Egyptian Civil Service some thousands of 
years ago: 

Be courteous and tactful as well as honest and diligent. 

All your doings are publicly known, and mutt therefore 
Be beyond complaint or criticbm. Be absolutely impartial. 

Always give a reason for rcAistiig a plea; complainMts 
Like a kindly hearing even more than a tuccosful 
Pleiu Preserve dignity but avoid inspiring fear. 

Be an artbt in words, that you may be strong, for 
The tongue b a sword. ... 

If we may judge from the following letter, those brou^t up in 
thi* tradition succeeded in avoiding verbiage. The letter is from a 
Minister of Finance to a senior civil servant: 

AppoUooius to Zeno, grcetii^. You did right to send the chickpeas 
to Memphis. Farewell. 



IV 
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hfy Lontj I do hctf, iit eIv ume -dT kIC tbe lEomed ami fnlltc 
perroiu. dTeIw niliiKi, cornji^D U Your Lurdlblfr H FJn[ that 

our LanjcttSC A iEnKrt^; tluc ita diily irnJinniaiicnU 

by ooinuAi inwijiOrtbr] 10 kU dally dui the cinterahn 

to wliih Hid retiiie it hiiir diietly muLlipli^ abiiui andi auundiiifa; 
and t*iai So many iiacaiwea Jt affeneU agairjt ewf^y put uf grTummar. 

Swirr 

We wiU nwf lum to the impIktitLOiu of the rsjnafk I made on 
p. 3 '^Lapses rrniu what ror Che time being la regarded na txaTfet 
irrltalft (he edutltted reader^ atvd dialract hj attention; and lO make 
him leaf likely tn be "allceCed preeiaeJy aa you wiah^** We have 
(0 add a ii&VHih rule lo the three with which hni^ed tlie last 
chapter—be ootTect, It applies to both vocabulary and grammar i 
thij chapter ui CftnCemcd with vocabulary only, and grammar wdl 
be the subject cd Chapter IX. 

Corncctnes of vocabulary Pteme OnCe Co have l>eea enforced tnt> 3 'e 
sternly on ofUcLab than it is cioWl More than two txnturies ago the 
Secretary to the Cloinmiiiioneiis of E^etsc tvrotc this letter do the 
Supervisor of Pdnte&act. 

The CemmunDOen nn pcruul vf yopr PiiLiy oWcrvc that. yog. 
make UK of iDony afTcctnl phrases and Laecn^ous words, such u 
^''illegal procedure:", '"'JiaixiIXHiy"^ rte., all dT which you lisC. ixi a. Ktue 
that ibe worda dp ogt heoTn I «n ordered to acquaint you (Jut if you 
hucfeher continue (hat adketed and sehoolboy way of wridog^ and 
to mordtr the languDsc in lucJi a nvarier, you will be ditrlijuiicd 
far a (bol.* 

Ta td the punishment seems disproportkinatc to the ofifenoej. 
though (he same penalty today might provft gratiFying to tltost wlio 
Chink we have loo many officials, Hut we can have nothing but 
admiiatioii for the sentlnient of the letter or ftr the vigorous direct¬ 
ness of its phtaiing. It serves moreover to illustrate a difficulty 
presented by this precept. What it cotT«lnesi, and who is to be the 
judge ofitP It cannot be the same now as it was tlien. A Colketor 
of CustoQU and Excise today might certainly use the eapresnon 
"illegal procedure" without being colled in question; he might even 


*Qu««t In /ftmrw ml/u Ciai Sarici, hyJnbq Ayt,, UniW mI PubltcStlen*. IjaS. 
SO 
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refer to the harmony of his relations with the Trade without running 
much risk. On the other hand it would not do for him to say, as 
the Supervisor of Pontefract might have said, that the Local B^ch 
were an indiflferent body, meaning that they performed their duties 
with impartiality, or that he prevented the arrival of his staff at his 
office, meaning that he always got there first. 

En^ish is not static—neither in vocabulary nor in grammar, nor 
yet in that elusive quality called style. The fiuhion in prose alternates 
between the ornate and the plain, the periodic and the colloquial. 
Grammar and punctuation defy all the efforts of grammarians to 
force them into the mould of a permanent code of rules. Old words 
drop out or change their meanings; new words are admitted. What 
W 9 M stigmatised by the purists of one generation at a corruption of 
the language may a few generations later be accepted as an enrich¬ 
ment, and what was then common currency may have become a 
pompous archaism or acquired a new signifi^nce. 

Eminent men with a care for the language, from Dean Swifi* to 
Lord Wavell,t have from time to time proposed that an Authority 
should be set up to preserve what is good and resist what is bad. 
**'I'hey will find'\ said Swifr, “many words that deserve to be utterly 
thrown out of the laitguage, many more to be corrected, and perhaps 
itot a few long since antiquated, which ought to be restored on 
account of their energy and sound.” “They iteuld issue", said Lord 
Wavell, “a monthly journal of words that required protection and a 
pillory of misused words, and so on.” Swift’s plea, which was made 
in the form of a letter to the Lord Treasurer, came to nothirtg. This, 
Lord Chesterfield drily observed, was not surprising, “precision and 
perspicuity not being in general the favourite objects of Ministers'*. 
Dr. Johnson though the task hopeless: 

Academies have been instituted to gitard the avenues of the lan¬ 
guages, to retain fugiti\'es and to repulse invaders; but their vigilance 
and activity have been vain; sounds are too volatik and subtile for 
legal restraints, to enchain syllables and to lash the wind are equally 
the undertakings of pride, unwilling to measure its desires by its 
strength. 

In our ovirn day we have seen a Society for Pure English, with 
Icsulen as eminent su Henry Bradley, Robert Bridges and Logan 
Pearsall Smith, inviting the support of all those who “would preserve 
all the richness of differentiation in our vocabulary, its nice gram¬ 
matical usages and iu traditional idioms, but would oppose whatever 
it slipshod and careless and all blurring of hard-won distinctions, and 

* Pr t f 0 t a iJ *r ctmttvu, imfm^ oW «nr(«Miiv dtt Taww. 

tLetter from Lord Wavet] to Mr. Ivor Brmm ouoied in Mr Bnam't Bttk •f 
HWA. 
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appose no L«s the lyranny of schooiniaBCers Euid gramAt^naxis^ bodi 
■n ihcir pedantic conservatism and in iheir crL&rcmg of ncw-faiiKled 
ndcs”. But it is cu3w dflunet. 

Dr. Johmon was rights as usual, On4 twa only to look at the words 
proposed by Swift fo^ inctusipn iti his fadsx to roalue 

hot»' difSniltj delicate and diEappointing it 3* to resiit new words and 
new meJningir He condemns, for iustance^ sham, Aflf?frr> mofr, huE^ 
and A genH^ation later Dr. Johnson c-illcd tlettt a "low 

word^^ and Jwi and fJu^y cant”. Should, we nOC have beei) 
poorer if Swift and Johnson had had their way with tlicic? There is 
no saying how things wi[L go. The fight for admiasion 10 the langtUigJ!: 
is quickly won by some Jissailanls and long retisiancc is maintidned 
against others. TTie ivord that excited Swift to grcattal fury was 
Tirai, a contraction of tnolrilt Pti^pur. Its victory was rapid and com¬ 
plete. So was that of^sniCrr ajid hibtiJuxnM, which he found hardly 1cn 
ofTentivc. And if np for npuialian proved ephememi, aaid for 
pAjHwgTstmy never emerged, from jlang stattB^ and is now dead, that 
3s jioT because Swift denounced them, hut because public opinion 
disliked them or got tired oF them. JViftf in the sense in which it la 
Otdinatily used today In conveesation has not yCt ertablLihcd itself 
in literary English, though wo know Ironi the rather priggish lectniO 
that Henry TiLocy gave to Catlicrinc MoHand about it in J^oi'lhangis- 
that it tvas trying to get over tlic harrici' luorc than a hundr^ 
and fifty years ago. Rtliabtt was long eppH^d on the curious ground 
that it was an impcmihlc coiistrucliion; an adjective formed from frfy 
could only be rfit-oii-oWf. I rorncmbCf noticing as a junior in the 
India Office many years ago that John hforicy eis Secretary of Scabi 
struck it out of n draft dispatch and wiCHC in "J^at must 

have been almott the last shot fired at it. The objection to it was a 
survival of the curious theory, widcEy held in prt^owltr days, 
tuid not yet wholly cxoreiscd, that no sentence could be "good 
grammiiri', aud no word a rcspectabie iwofd, if lt| construction 
violated logic Of reason, {I shall Itave more to say about this reign of 
pedantry when wo consider grammar m Chapter IX.) It is not the 
habit of the English to ncfcaifl Emm doing anything uvciely beoauK 
it is iHc^kaJ; in any case it was lees illogical to accept rfliahU than 
to strain at it after swallowing atmifiiit and aijedMiwifr. 

Some words gatecradi irresistibly because their sound if SO appro¬ 
priate to the meaning they are trying to aHiulnc. Spin is a recent 
example, Eluft, Prolcssor Weekley tells us, was described by Robert 
Bridges as "an admirable word, quite inclispcniable’'. Howrdoes not 
mean f^tiUnk (it means ffiaihtr), but Edmoat everyone south of the 
Border thinks it does; there is nO withstaujing its suggeatiou of 
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tiinultaneous hovering and wavering. The dictionaries do not yet 
recognise this, but doubtless they will soon bow to the inevitable; 
(or, at Sir Alan Herbert hat reminded us, "modem dictionaries are 
putillanimout works, preferring (Mbly to record what has been done 
than to say what ought to be done’’.* ** Vidkun Quisling won instant 
adminion to the company of the immortals who, like the Earl of 
Sandwich, Mr. Joseph Aloysius Hansom, General Shrapnel and 
Captain Boycott, have given their names to enrich the language. 
There has been stout resistance against certain words that attacked 
the barrier in the nineteenth century with powerful encouragement 
from Dickens— mutual, individual, phtnomtntd and aggravait. Mutual 
in the sense of aurnion, pertaining to both parties, as in Our Mutual 
Frimd, goes back to the sixteenth century, aooord^g to the O.E.D., 
but b "itow regarded as iiscorrect’’. Ferhaps the reason why it u so 
difficult to restrain the word to its "correct" meaning is the ambi¬ 
guity of common. “Our common friend” might be taken as a reflection 
on the friend’s manners or birth. The use of iitditiidual that is un¬ 
questionably correct is to distinguish a single p>erson from a collective 
body, as it is used in the Income Tax Acts to distinguish between a 
personal taxpayer and a corporate one. But its use as a facetious term 
of disparagement (like the French indindu) used to be common and 
still lingers. That was how Mr. Jorrocks understood it when Mr. 
Martin Moonface described him as an "unfortunate individual”, 
and provoked the retort "You are another indiwidual". Phtnomenal 
to the purisu means nothing more than "perceptible to the sense”, 
and a fi/unamawt is an occurrence so perceptible; they would say 
that Mr. Vincent Crummies ought to have called his daughter not 
"the infant phertomenon” but "the juvenile prodigy”. Over aggrauaU 
the long-drawn-out struggle still continues between those who, like 
Dickens, use it in the sense of aim^ and those who would confine it 
to its original sense of makt voeru. About all these words the issue is 
still in the balance, but as aggravating for annoying and phmomtnal for 
prodigious have unimpeachable contemporary authority—the one of 
Professor Trevelyan and the other of Professor Weeklcy—these two 
at least may claim victory to be in sight.f 

*Wben this book was first published a Scottish frieod wrote to me; "As a Scot 

3 biller lean over your defeatist attitude in the matter of ham. I think it it 
clansnable that a perfectly booest word with a clearly dchned mining 
k taken ^ ‘bavering bodies' and given a meatung, quite arbitrarily, 
which violala ^ its P*tt history. ... I deplm your weak-kneec acquiescence.*' 
t"Bui Arehbiahop Tenisoa, though much out of Csvorur with the Qpeei^ outhv^ 
her in a Bftoti aggravadng manner, so that Lambeth was never availaUelM a Tory 
or a Hi^ Churchman.’ Simkrisi, p. 171. 

**Engtith flndt itself in pnasrsaion of a pbenooaenal number of unrelated words 
identical in (bens and sound." Srmttkint siettf HWr, p. 5. 
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Today the iiiwootnen arc mmciy Irorti tht iuiKntlvc and ctJouiful 
mindi of (he Aipcrt&na. Tlic gatca have been opened wide for them 
by film, radio, (cle^'iaion and comic. We hiyt cluinj^ our outlook 
since Dtan Alford dflclnrod eighty years ago thatthc way the Arotn cans 
eWTUpted Ottr language waa all ofapfoeCv^ith the Character of tliat 
nation "^with i&blunlii^ lerute of moral obUgalion and duty to men”, 
Yet we suU have defendera of our tongue who JcnilLflisc these iininJ' 
grand very clofiely. That is a^t it should bCj, for some of (hem are 
eertaitily undeairabies. But wo ought not to forget how greatly our 
language has been enriched by ihc vigorous word-making habit of 
the Americans. Bridges^ tributo to Whri might be applied to other 
more recent acquisitions, jfttfCwAii', debustie, fold ruar, jicei-- 

P^U^ bMiUiOitr MpMuttf and many others. Nor do I sec why anyone 
should turn up his nose at Unj^gtr, for it ftlls a gap usefully. We have 
no word (h^t eevers both sexes in what it is l^hionablc to call that 
"age-hracltet”, except ptkiUJrfitit, which vagpeJy sugEcsts what I 
believe the ptychqlogirts call '^imbalance'', jawmltif. which has been 
tainted by its association wilii ddinquency,. andjwu^jSfrr™, which, 
though adopted by the law, retains a flavour of primneas inappro¬ 
priate to the youpg person of today: wC are no longer in danger of 
feeling, as Mr, Podsnap did, that '"the question about everythiug 
vras, would it bring a blush to the check the your^g person?'’ But 
ihcst ihin^ are fnattcTfl of tMtCj and one’s own taatc Jj of no 
importance unlexS it happens to reflect the goneral- 
It is around new vcrbi that the battle now i^es most hotly. Ncw 
verbs art ordinarily formed in one of three ways^ all of which have 
in the past been employed to 'crcaie ujdijl additions to our voca^ 
bulary. The first is the sample method of treating a nOun oj a verb; 
it is one of (be beauties of our language that noiuns can be so readily 
DonvcTtcd into adljcttivcs or verbs. This was the origin, fot instance, 
of the verb fuesfun. The s«ond is what ii called "back-formation'', 
ihiit is to say, forming Bocu a noun the sort of verb from whidi the 
noun might have been formed if, the v<Srb had come first. In this 
way the verb Jwgwtf wU Egrroed from diapunis. The third iS to add 
itt* to an adjective, as sUriliit has been formed from iitfiit. All these 
methods iffc being used today with no bttlc zest. New verbs Ebr 
sometbiag that is LtsclT new [like ^wsrpirf) cannot be gainsaid. 
Strmet ii n natur^iJ and useful newcomer in an age when almost 
everyone keeps a madhinc of some sort that neods periodical atten¬ 
tion. But it pnervida an intwestblg example of tlic way tbeee new 
verb* take an eU, once you give them an inth, is alncady 

trying to oust urw, a* En _ 

•On the qvisriflrt iliii ihaiiW be in or isf jw p, 17J. 
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A Urge number of depots of one sort or another will be required 
to service the town, 

and 

To enable a Local Authority to take advantage of this provision 
it is CMcn^ that sites should be available, ready serviced with 
roads and lewen. 

The credentials of to conlaci are still in dispute between those who, 
like Sir Alan Herbert, think it a "loathsome” word and those who 
hold, with Ivor Brown, that it can claim indulgence on the ground 
that “there is no word which covers approach by telephone, letter 
and speech, and ecntact is self*explanatory and concise”. If I were to 
hazard a prophecy, it would Ik that amtact will win, but for the 
present it still excites in some people the same feeling as used to be 
aroused by split infinitives, otty pUastd't and Oust kind of Udngs in the 
days when the obtervanoe of grammarians* shibboleths was regarded 
as the test of good writing. So do ftatmt, ^impu, position, stsut and 
signaturt when used as verbs, though all have long since found thdr 
way into the dictionaries. So do the verbs loot, gift and author, 
though these were verbs centuries ago, and are only trying to come 
back again aAcr a long holiday, spent by loan in America, by giyi in 
Scotland and by author in oblivion. Whatever may be the fate of 
thcK, wc shall not be disposed to welcome such a word as rtaeas- 
siomd, used by a librarian of a book once more available to sub* 
fcribm. To undtrgromd (of electric cables) seems at first sight an un* 
necessary addition to our vocabulary of verbs when btay is available, 
but an editor to whom a protest was made retorted that busy would 
not have done because the cables were "live**. 

But these words are merely skirmishers. The main body of the 
invasion consists of verbs ending in iss, “There seems to be a notion”, 
says Sir Alan Herbert, “that any British or American subject is 
entitled to take any noun or adjective, add iso to it, and say, **I have 
nuule a new verb. What a good am I.” Among those now 
nosing their way into the language are easualist (employ casual 
labour), cioUianut (replace military staff by civil), Jiariu (enter in a 
diary), sditorialist (make editorial comments on), foialist (put into 
final fl^), hospitolis* (send to hospital), publidu (give publicity to), 
stroieist (replace civilians by service-men), cubietiu (equip with 
cubicles), randomiso (shuffie). All these except diariso are new enough 
not to iMve been included in the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
published in 1933, or (except Aor/tisfus) in the I giaBedition of Webster*s 
International Dictionary. The reason for inventing them seems to be 
to enable us to say in one word what would otherwise need several. 
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Whtth<T thRl wf ill prOv« a valid pasiport time allow. * Tf 

word* I liav« Us»d 511. they mghi: P.'5nli.5Uy ^ 

TKoiigh with inany wry t^cs -ISul (hty sue hy m i^a^s ^ 

diet ialMififf offered to ui (irmJiu, iitnpiji and rtitiriioJi* are fttnonj the 
jpcdmois BJit to me), and we are ahowng of J n 

jS^ps pgiuficant that at the Oorc^ation of Qm«« 
th* wtyrd lnii\r<uatig wfli tu.balLtuWd for (be ftrat tune for tl:c wnM 
htiArraia?ft(M, used \fl all previous Goroaadona. Thu may be pnriptti- 
Ttiatlc of a revolt a^airat tho uplul«a of ut aud at.M tt^ of 
which Sir Alan Herhert has compared to lavatory fittrnga, rueful m 
their proper place but not W bo multiplied beyond wliat la neccasary 

for practical pnipooeSr . j j' „ 

Another popular way of making new ivordl Ja to put *1 tf4f or (UJt 
at the bcgimiins of a rwird in order tc create one with an opposite 
meaning. and ifir are termed by the O.E.D ■living prefKes with 
privative forcc’^ "JJviog” ia the right word; they have been living 
riolousty of late. Anvonc, it leems. t&n malie a new verb by pre¬ 
fixing to an existing one. Some yean ago Sir Aljtn HerWt 
a collection of some ieiaarkal>le creationa of this jart^ and included 
tliem in hit iipiex txparsoifriooi of^'scptic vc^t”. J^ng them were 
JriurriSKTUitJSj. JkrefltiWtinflifj ife&t, JrirititUztf 


(i!«jfrK(, Jkwmkr, dtiind/^r 

Some of tbete, it is tC be hoped, may pKJVC to bc frca^ Of 
oocfiiion and will bc seen no more, hut there is a tJati which baa 
MWe to Stay, whether we like It or not. This ooiuprisca itxonUimiitalt, 
Aftiinit and Ilicir ori-^in. ii the tamer itiry flU dcnOlt 

the undoing of sometlung the doing of which called for—or at any 
rate was given—a tpedal term. If (0 affect with gaa »to pftrlannnatt, 
(4 ctdffiroc a speed limit ia to rriinrh and to command^ a bouSt u 
10 nquisiiKn, then the tftticeilation of those thlngJ will inevitably be 
ritfiUTTJflittiiM*!* dtT 4 Striti. and whether wc lake tC or BOtj and 

it ia no tue laying that they ougltt to be f/tfitir, txtfr^I and or 

any Other words that arc not directly linked with theiv oppoaUes. 
Uiit some people will still wince on reading that the Ministry of 
Tmiwport have decided to delrunk a road, as iha^^h it were an 
elephant, and on licaring that vntneraes lb a postponed trial have 
bcCT dewarned. 

Moat of the new jrii-words since the war have _tMn mvcntcd by 
coDnomirti [several by Thf £!MiMiiitsi itjclfj.. UirinfiPtdlrf and ifis- 
w/fatirit, received at first with surprised disapproval, seem to have 
quite iettJcd down. It is recogdued that t he oLd^fashloned opposites 

"A cxperiiraftU In itii direclion k itw Americim ml) EO rtflfii fxo^ 

riM-soiiiE bo- tiHtr n wrii of aefU ^rsHyni. 
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of vutnEot and inflaiioti—dtUrrtnl and Jtfialim —wiU not do: we need 
special words for that particular form of deterrent that dUcoutage* 
men from working hard, arwl for that process of chocking inflation 
which is something less than deflation. On the heels of these new 
arrivals come distconon^ and diaaning. 

It would yield economies that would &r outweigh the dkeconomtes 
that are the inevitable price of public ownership and giant size. 

Soi^ 13.4 milUon of the 92 million income eamen ... kept their 
roenduw m such exact step with their incomes that they saved or 
oissaved Im than £as in that year. 

Will these be accepted also on the ground that in the first no 
positive word—neither txtraaagance nor watlt nor inaiUfidnuf would 
express the writer's meaning so well as atKl that in the 

second diuavtd is the only way of expressing the opposite of lastd 
without a clumsy periphruis that would destroy the nice balance of 
the sentence. Perhaps; it is at least ceruin that these words spring 
from deliberate and provocative choice and not fiom mental indo¬ 
lence. What is deplorable is that so many of those who go in for 
invention of opposites by means of “living prefixes with privative 
force” do not know when to stop. It becomes a disease. Duinctntm 
replaces dtlmmt-, then vndismc$niut ousts inttiUiot, and then duinuntiu 
itself has to yield to nM-widisincintiM. No wonder Mr. G. V. Carey 
is moved to write to Th$ Ttmtt: 

I have long been wsidng for somebody to dispel my growing 
bewilderment at the modem omrettion of aflfirmauve and negative 
(or should I say “disalfirmative’ 7 ) in English. I had always imagined 
that the opposite of “harmony” was "discord", not “duharroony”; 
of “inoenuve”, “deterrent"; and so 00. But at the prtaent rate of 
dhtortion of our language it looks as though we shall soon be talking 
about "black a^ ditblack", “good and cQsgood". 

In the “newspeak" which George OrwrcU pictured as the language 
of 1984 vay had has become douhUptusmgood, 

The same warning is needed about the prefix mm. To put nan in 
front of a word is a well-established way of creating a word vrith the 
opposite meaning. Jtfon-^^ptaranct, non-<ambalant, mmcoi^omist and 
nan-«xisUnt are common examples. But the lazy habit of using non to 
turn any word upside-down, so as not to have the trouble of thinking 
of its opposite, is becoming sadly common. “Institutions fof ^^ 
of the nan-sicid' presumably means something different from “institu¬ 
tions for the care of the healthy", but the difference is not apparent. 
Sir Alan Herbert remarked some years ago that no one would think 
of saying non-tohtr when be meant drunk. 1 cannot feel sure that 
that is still true. I should have said that this trick was of recent 
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origin if I4i. G, Mr Young hftd not «nl me an cigJity-reai^tci 
example of it that would h&ld iti own agajiut any modern riva,[. 
Sir John Simon, F.R.S-, the eminent nngeon who later betamc a 
Government official, giving evidence before the Royal CotonuBsion 
on the Sanitary U^w% in iftEg, refcjved to ''a dj*eaK hereditairity 
[ransnui^blc arid aprending amcing the non-fomicadve part of the 
pclpulatichn*^ Mr. Yoong aaya he w*j lurpracd to cotnc acro» diis, 
bccaoK Simon was a man of culture and a friend orRuikin. “It just 
thowa", he adds, unkindly, “what Whitehall can do.” 

Yet another favauritc dcvicn for making new vmida ia the aumx «. 
Hiis is an ciraEic auffhf, not con&rming wholly to any rule. But in 
its main type it servea to denote the object of a verb, generally the 
indirect object, aj in fittigtut, njirte snd imsitty but sometinvei the 
direct otgCct, as in txaminei, tjaiiot and mKHrt- It therefore raa^ 
(br confusion of language if the suffix is used to foimi ft wort! meaning 
the rubjecc of the verb. Esfspv ii worse than usctcas; wi already 
'Sxt.sftmsptT. When unitiLicd labour is used to ^'dilult" skilled laboirr, 
the unskillifol ought to be called not tUltHas, a* they are officially 
termed, but dilulan. The sMUed ai* ihfi diitUits. Apart from 
such as this, we arc getting 100 many tt words; they arc springing 
up like weeds. Their purpose seems to be the same as that of many 
of our new varijj; to enable uj to use one word instead of sCvcraL 
But wo have got on very well for t^uitc a long time without SUch 
words as txptllay p^strultr, 4tiww*e and 

While tht age-long practice of creating new words has quiclrtned 
its tempo, so has the no less ancient habit of extending ihc mean¬ 
ing of established words. Hert again we ought lo otaminff the 
novelties on mcritSj without bias. The main test for both is whether 
the new word, or the oew rneaning, fills a neod in the vocabulary. 
If it is trying tu tEihe a teat already occupied'—as the new verbs 
de^M and arc squatting in the places of dtiide and laspetl, 

and the enlarged meanings of aitSitipaH and fiffon In those of 
and lujcr;—they are clearly harming the language by “blurring 
hard'won distinctions'^ Still more arc words bk* roaiflli and inmlof 
open to that chargitt they arc claiming the scats of half a do^cn or 
more hOnest worth. But thftse that claim seats hitherto empty may 
deserve admittance, SUt^^ for example, has recently enlarged its 
moaning both logically and uscfolly in such a phme as itasE^rfd 
fcfiiijju. iWlj'iw (originally a line around a military prison beyond 
which a priiouer might be *bot) has done the same in taking over the 
task of aignilying a limit of arry sort beyond which it is not per^ 
mhsihic to go, Nor do 1 sec why puriJtS should condemn the use of 
lasUdgrs not only for a Ibeling of homcsjckocsa but also by the crrmtion 
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aroused by thinking of the da>'s that are no more. An appeal to 
etymology is not conclusive. When a word starts straying from its 
derivative meaning it may often be proper, and sometimes even 
useful, to try to restrain it; there are many now who would like to 
restrain the wanderlust of alibi and Jumblts. The ignorant misuse of 
technical terms excites violent rcacdons in those who know their 
true meanings. The popular use of <o /A< n(A <Ugrtt in the sense of 
to Uu utmost exasperates the mathematician, who knows that strictly 
the notion of lai^ness is not inherent in to (Ar nik at all. The use of 
by and largt in the sense of broadly speaJdm exasperates the sailor, who 
knows that the true meaning of the phrase—alternately close to the 
wind and with the wind abeam or aft—has not the faintest relation 
to the meaning given to it by current usage. But there is a point 
where it becomes idle pedantry to try to put back into their etymo* 
logical cages words and phrases that escaped from them many years 
ago and have settled down firmly elscwh«e. To do that is to start on 
a path on which there is no logical stopping-point short of such 
absurdities as insisting that the word antedoU can only be applied to 
a story never told before, whereas we all Imow that it is more likely 
to mean one told too often. As Sir diflbrd Allbutt used to remind his 
students, "the word apostaU nncans for us far more than an abstnUt 
or a disstnUr, and a mxud$ more than a litiU moust’, monks rarely live 
alone; fitals contend for more than water righu, and hypocriUs are 
no longer confined to the theatre." 

Sometimes words appear to have changed their meanings when 
the real change is in the popular estimate of the value of the ideas 
they stand for. There is no hint in the O.E.D. definitions that 
apptasmtnt can be anything but praiseworthy. Itnptri^ism, which 
Lord Rosebery defined as "a greater pride in Empire, a larger 
patriotism", has fallen from its pedestal. Academic is suffering a 
similar debasement owing to the waning of love of learning for its 
own sake and the growth of mistrust of intellectual activities that 
have no immediate utilitarian results. In music, according to the 
music critic of The Timu, the word "has descended from the impu¬ 
tation of high esteem to being a withering term of polite abuse", in 
spite of Stanford’s attempt to stop the rot by defining the word as 
"a term of opprobrium applied by those who do not know their 
business to those who do”. A change in popular sentiment may also 
account for a confusing enlargement of the meaning of afford. “Can 
we afford to do it?” one of our Iqpslaton in a debate on some 
expensive project, meaning "have we the financial resources to do 
it?" "Can we afford not to do it?" retorts another, meaning “cam 
we fkce the consequences of not doing it?" Unless this means "Shall 
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wc not hFivc to Efyciid iiwre mome^ in »jne other way if ’.ve do not 
do it?'" ihe at^fumcntj art not)«thcaame plemc, jmd wjl] never meet. 

Public opinion decides all these qtKationj in the long rang there 
il little that LodivldualE can do about them. Our nSttiOnai vocabulary 
Ja a democratic initiCutJon, and what is geneealLy accepted will ultb 
mate!)' be nsirtct. 1 have no doubt that if anyone should read ituB 
bock in fifty yeaia^ tlrne he would find current ubjoctions to the use of 
certain words in certain senses as curious as vfi now find Swift's 
denunciation of Jiwt. Lexicographers 3oOr> find this out. 1 have 
quoted Dr. Johnson; seventy years lain' Noah Webrter s.lid the same 
thing in dificrent words' 

It is quite irapQsrihJc to Stop tjie oflan^affr—it is Jihe the 

tjQUrte of the MMipippl, the umucium which xt uraei is scarealy wr- 
csplible vri even then it oupmci a nwMntn&iin quite iiTesiitibJc. 
Mfcrdi and wptenians will be forced into uic in spite of all the 
exeitioiB df all ihc weiters in the world. 

The duty of tht oRiCiaJ is, however^ clear. JuJt aa it lias laug been 
recogniied that, in saJirrice and wages, the Civil Service mult neither 
walk ahead of public opinion nor lag behind it, huL ht the old 
phraK, 1)0 "in t|rc first flight of good employers'", lo it is the duty 
flf the official in his urt of EugllsEi neither to perpetuate what is 
obsoksccnl nor to give currency wvwhat is novclj but, like n good 
lervant, t* follow what it generally regarded by his rMaslen as die 
best practice for the tSm* boing. Amonj his retdort will l>c vigitanr 
guardians of tliO purify of English prOtO, and they must nOl be 
offended. So the official’s vocabulary must contEiin Only words that 
by gcncTAl COnKnt have passed the barrier^ and he must not give i 
helping hand to any that are sbH trymg to get throiEgh, evf n though 
he may think them deserving. 

For last year’i words beJnng to last year’s languBgo 
And wmt yeBr’i words swaif acoflver voles. 

The tertiritcff tliat is r^ghr,. adds Mr. Eliot, is one 
, . , where every ward b St hont, 

Tal!n|j Its pliec U> l^poft the oth^j 
The word nEithET diiburnt nee ostentatious, 

Au easy coeamercc of the Hrfd "nd the otw. 

The r^inrncji wood uact without vulgarity. 

The fortuaL word precise but unr pedantic. 

The cumplEie nsiuort dancing together,* 

I will end this chapter cm ooooctness in word* with a list of some 
words and phrase* ofttu used in sensca generally regarded uj itioor- 
rect. At ihe end of Ohaptmi VII nnd V HI art lists of other words and 
phrases that, arc apt to be used unsuitably rath^ than inOorrectly. 

♦T. S. EIiDt, LllUt Ci4&t- F^hw L Faber, j 54J. 
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It is not easy to decide which words should be awigniyi to the 
“incorrect” catc{[ory and which to the “unsuitable”, and I do not 
suppose that all readers will agree with my classification: so many 
words are trying to arrogate new meanings that opinions may well 
differ about which have succeeded and which not. Even if my choice 
is right now, it will almost certainly be out-of-date before long. 

For instance, as this book goes to the publisher, I am shaken to 
find that the very first word in the list is used in TTit Times Literary 
SufipUment in the sense that I condemn.* But in spite of this high 
authority I cannot bring myself to move the word from the 
“incorrects” to the “inexpedients”. 

Aubj 

The Victorians allowed great scope to individuality and mascu¬ 
linity, strong pamons and high spmti, and other alibis for over¬ 
weening egomania, inaecurity and aggression. 

Members of the timber trade, like members of any other trade, 
are ^lad of any alibi to explain any particular increases in price. 

Either we accept the bare facts or we go down to a lower standard 
of living. The day of alibis is gone. 

Alibi is used in these examples, in the sense of excuse, or of an 
admisdon of guilt with a plea of extenuating circumstances, or of 
throwing the blame on someone else. But alibi is the Latin for 
elsewhere. To plead an alibi is to rebut a charge by addtsdng evidence 
that the person charged was elsewhere at the time of the act alleged 
against him. “Oh Sammy Sammy vy vornt there an alleybi?” cried 
old Mr. Weller at the conclusion of Bardetl v. Pitkxukk (in which it 
was not disputed that Mrs. Bardell had been found in Mr. Pick¬ 
wick’s embrace) and to furnished a classic example of the confusing 
properties of this word. The mischief is that if this novel use estab¬ 
lish^ itself language will lose precision: we shall be left without a 
word to signify the true naeaning of alibi. The vogue of detective 
stories is no doubt responsible for the corruption. So many of them 
rely on an abbi for their plot that ignorant readers Utink the word 
will do for any means of rebutting a cliarge. 

Al.TSItNATx(l.Y) and At.TEKNA'nVE(LY) 

These are sometimes confused. AlUmaU{fy) meant by turns. 
AlUmalioe^lj) means in a way that offers a t^oicc. “The journey 
may be naade by rail or alternately by road” means, if it means 
anything, that every other journey may be made by road. It docs 

*"Tliii abbi [the legend tMt RuUln had married not for hk own gradSeadon 
Imi to please bit parenu] dwindles... in (be breath of passion exhaled by the love 
tetters.' Tit Tims* Lit. mpf., srd July 1953. 
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iMt mean as the writer intended, that for every journey t]»e traveller 
hat a choice between the two means of transport. Onversdy alter¬ 
natively they sat and walked in the moonUght. talking of this Md 
that” cannot have been intended to mean that they »l and walked 
in the moonlight ai an alternative to doing wmething else; what 
must have been intended is that they sat and walked altematelyN 
AUenuU can also be a verb meaning, in popular language, to take 
it in turns". 

A Paiofu 

Do not say a priori when you mean primafieu', in fact you can 
probably get on without either. 

Several countries most advanced from a medical point of viw 
have for the last ao >ears done without this drug, "a fact .says ^ 
Board, •’which b suftdent to show that there is an a priori cote for 
iu total abolition". 

No—it does not. To argue a prim is to argue from assumed axioms 
and not from experience. The argument here rests on the aevyear 
experience of several countries, and so is an argument a posUriori. 

Prime fatit, which is what the writer probably had in mind, means 
on a first impression, before hearing fully the evidence for and 
against 

Bao Tiut QpzsTtON 

This does not mean, as is conunonly supposed, to evade a straight 
answer to a question. It nveans to form a conclusion by maJeing an 
assumption which is as much in need of proof as the conclusion itself. 
Logicians call this pttHio prmripu. 'Thus to say that parallel lines will 
never meet because they arc parallel is simply to assume as a fact 
the very thing you profcM to prove" (Brewer). A single word can be 
used in a question-begging way. Rrariitnary, victmasation, ^grasum, 
imptrialiim and voamoaitr an examples. 

Couraiss 

A body comprises (or consists of) the elements of which it is com¬ 
posed (or constituted)} in the first ex a m ple, for instance. Op. 77 
comprises the quartets, not the other way round. Compos* or eon- 
trimu or form should have been used in these examples. 

The two quartets compHnog Haydn's Op. 77 . 

The smaller Regional Hcqatab which com p r i se a large proportion 
of those available to Rqgionri Board*. 

The twelve Foreign Ministers who comprise the Atlantic Treaty 
Council. 
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Thft O.E.D. recognises £ft the scoisc of ampfst, hut calli it 

“rarc’h In the intcreats of parecbicin it shonld remain so. The differ' 
once belweeu c:fr7y)rw Fednifr is that eQ7]t^'rf is better when al[ the 
oomp&nenta arc enumerated arid when only some of them aic. 

COffJEfifrEHTIAL 

hm now only two meanings in common ubc. It retains 
that of it^-iiap6rtiotI, and in legal languasc it signifioi a tecondary 
and inddentd rcault^ cspedalty in the phtiises sonuqutnlial dmaga 
and ciMUfquiatial orTmJnifnif. Pon Etil other purposes is the 

adjective of daitfltjiiMrr. Thus a Miniiter might say^ "''Ehii amende 
meiit is oonsequent on a promise 1 gave on second reading^^ and 
“This amendment is COnsequCntiEtl on one accepted yesterday"’. 

Definitive 

ntil word dififcTs from ififiiiu by importing the idea of finality. A 
definite offer is An offer precise in its tcxnks. A deficiitivo offer is an 
offer which the i>orton malting it declares to be hia last ward. 

D£SII>BRATE 

Diiidetati is a rather pedantic word. It ia not^ as some thinh, ^ 
formaL synonym of Jfiirs, or asi fii. 

One influential deputilign. desidErAtEd 3btle manogEniEDl. [of 
Licensed precotsei in New Tewos].“ 

means more than dtiifi- It means to f^l the wa.nt of, tt> 
miss, to think long for^ as the Irish say. Mrs. Cummidge daidcrated 
the old 'un. But the influential de^littion canuot have been E^tiug 
like that abottt something that existed only in their hopes. 

DmtrTEitssTEn 

Hiimitreiltd means “unblaecd by personal interest" (O.E.D.). It 
if sometime* used wrongly tx iniiitJirttitif (i.c. not in teres ted J. A 
MuLiater recently said in tlie course of a qiecch in PiirliainenC; 

I hnpe that [what I have sdd] wiU excise me irorii the vf 
being duiatciestcd in Ihir matler. 

A public man dealing with public business can never be “charged“ 
with being dialn tcrcsced, as if it were a crime. It ir his elemciniary 
duty always Eo be so. 

EoDNoaiin 

There is no excuse for eonfuimg the adjectives and 

6anwiait, though coufusion is seen Bometimej ill uncsqiccted places. 
The first is now associated only with eennoray and the second Only 
with economiOr A tenant may protest with truth that what is 
admittedly an economic rent is nOC for hint an cconomLcal one. 
n 
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FAcrmoia 

Factitwiu means “engineered” in the derogatory sense of that 
word, l.e. not naturally or spontaneously created. It is easily con¬ 
fused with /kUHcus, which means sham, counterfeit, unreal. A facti¬ 
tious thing may be genuine; a 6ctitk>us thing cannot. 

FaASIBLB 

This word means practiatiU, capM* of Ming Aont. It should not be 
used as a synonym Cor probaUt or pUtusibU, 

Hnroiuc 

Hiitenc meam noted in history; Autorico/ means belonging to 
history. Thb useful differentiation should not be blurred by the use 
of one for the other. 

I.B. 

This is sometimes used (by confusion witlt e.g.) to introduce an 
example. It stands for {id ui) “that is”, and introduces a definition, 
as one might say “we arc meeting on the second Tuesday of this 
month, le. the tenth”. E.g. {rxmpli paiia) means “for the sake of 
example” and introduces an illustration, as one might say “let us 
meet on a fixed day every month, e.g, the second Tuesday”. 

Infui 

It is a common error to use itftr Sot in^jfi 

Great efforts yverc nude to write down the story, and to mler that 
the support was normal.... I Cdt mou bitter about this attitude... 
lor ... it inferred great ignorance and stupidity on the part of the 
enemy. 

A writer or speaker implits what his reader or hearer iiftrs. The 
difference is illustrated thus by Sir Alan Herbert: 

If you see a man staggering along the road you may infer that he 
is drunk, without saying a word; but if you say “Had one too 
many?" you do not infer but imply that he a drunk. 

There is authority for itftr in the sense of imply, as there is for 
cempnst in the sense of conpou. But here again tlie distinction is 
worth preserving in the interests of the language. 

Leamho Question 

This does not mean, as is vridely supposed, a question designed to 
embarrass the person questioned. On the contrary, it means a 
question design^ to help him by suggesting the answer—a type of 
question not permitted when a witness is being examined by the 
counsel who oalled him. 


COxaHCTJ^BSS 


MinoATi 

MUignti for militate u a. euriouily tommon maLapiiWiJinn. An 
example b; 

i; (±0 wrt (hLflfc Lhll [hb (Slight Co milig^CC againaC my clunoa of 
projiMlloo. 

PRACmcAL ASD PimJCT^^y^.^lLE 

Pfoeikal, with its implied unficlicais of {Btareiioily mcatia useful iti 
pmcticc. Praeiicailf nwans capable af bdng tarried out in action. 

That wfeich a praHjtahle u often noc praistlcil. AnyiWrj that a 
poosiUe ofiotcHnpliihme'nt by availatJc mKins may be isHUA prtjctb& 
able, o^y that which Clit be BcmmplisliBd SUtMtatfiJIy Hlr prafilably 
uiwLet givEJi circumstarsM* may bt ^ted practkiil- 

(WaflEEN, HVdf Cmjmd ititi AfthoHf.) 

PjiEscaiPTivE Right 

This does not imean the same as indefeasiWe right. Prescriptive 
right is a Ccdmical term of the law. I t means a right fotmdetl On 
“presofiptioUp" that is to say cm long anci un dial tinged custora. It 
has no greater sanctity than any other sort oTright; on the coutrafy^ 
ic b ]i!k<]y to be more t^uesLlonaLlc than most. 

PsoTAOcmiyr 

This ^yord ii not the oppoflte eFonfo^KJ (one who eoutends witii 
another) j the pair muj[ not be uMd ai synonyms of ntppaibr and 
efiptinpii, thenar and the aflhr. Prida^tiisi ha^ idOlhlrig ti do with the 
Ljttin hord /in»: ici first Syllable b derived from a Grech wcHfd mean¬ 
ing and it racana literally the princEpal accor in a play; hence it 
Is used fcrr the most prominent personage in any aitair. It is not 
ncccssaiiiy aEsociaEcd with the advocacy of Smythingp although it 
often happens to be so in i^t. When we say tliat Mr. Willett was 
protagonist in the movement Ibr Summer lime, w* arc not saying 
that he wOs^n aummer time^ we arc saying that he played a leading 
part in tlic movement. ftstogftirtJif should not be ua^ in the sense 
merely of a^saeate or ekw^pioti. 

ReOUdOANT 

This is an imposing word aud. no doubt ibr thitc reason, is used 
in senses that it will not bear. The idea of too mnek Is injoparabio 
from it; "'superabundant, super Cl uom, enccisive'*^ is what the 
dictionary says. To treat it as meaning merely isappropmtt is wrong. 

The Aulheriiy are new icluetant (o |Hocccd with ihe pmvimrai: 
cf icrvLoci ttjiT A TDi,eeio pcpulallpn in euc their iverb bccemet 
redundant due to the mu^uent need (dr catering far a larger 

pOpulatCDIL, 
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It it nonscnte to say that provnion for a population of a certain 
«iw might beoonte superabundant if it were subsequently necessary 
to cater for a larger population. 

Rarora 

RtfuU should be confined to the sense of proving falsity or error, 
and not used loosely as a synonym for or rtpudiaU, as in : 

The local authority refute the suggestion that thdr proposal is 
extravagant, but their arguments are wholly unconvincing. 

Rbsourcb 

There is much pardonable confusion betw<cen remirct, ncotirst and 
mart The moot common mistake is to write “have resource to” 
instead of “have recourse to” or “have resort to”. The correct usage 
can be illustrated thus: 

They bad recourse (or had resort, or resorted) to their reserves; 
it was thdr last resource (or resort); they had no other resources. 

Transpoui 

It is a common error to use transpire as if it meant happm or occur. 
It docs not. It means to btcoma known. An cscamplc of its wrong use is: 

Your letter arrived at my office while I was in Glasgow, attending 
what trantpiifed to be a very suooemful series of meetings. 

Wastaob 

There is a difference that ought to be preserved between wesu 
and wasiogt; waslage should not be used as a more dignified alter¬ 
native to toatta. The ordinary meaning of watta is “uKkss expenditure 
or consumption, squandering (of money, time, etc.)”. The ordinary 
meaning of waslaga b "loss by use, decay, evaporation, leakage, or 
the like”. You may, for instance, properly say that the daily wastage 
of a reservoir b so many gallons. But you must not say that a contri¬ 
butory foctor b the wastage of water by householders if what you 
mean b that householders waste it. 

A new duty seems to have been recently given to watta as a verb— 
that of signifying "convert into waste paper”. Thb no doubt makes 
for brevity, but gives a surprising air to thb instruction in a circular: 

DepamncDU are adeed to ensure that as many documents as 
p owib te are vnwted at the eurliat pernustible date. 



V 


. The Choice of Words (i) 

INTRODUCTORY 

The crmibrnan i* proud Mid careful of hk tooii; the surgoon docs not 
operate with an old raxor>blade: Ibe sportanaa fuaet happily and lotig 
otrer Ibe choke of rod, fun, club or r^ttet. But the roan who ■ 
vrarUi^ in words, unksa he b a profeHiooaJ writer (and not always 
then), la angularly negleocful of his instruments. 

Ivuii Baowm 

Hkrx we come to the most impoirtant part of our subject. Correct¬ 
ness is not enough. The v/oixls used may all be words approved by 
the dictionary and used in thdr right senses; the grammar may be 
faultless and the idiom above reproach. Yet what is written may 
still fail to convey a ready and precise meaning to the reader. That 
it does so fail is the charge brought against much of what is written 
nowadays, including much of what is written by officials. In the first 
chapter I quoted a saying of Matthew Arnold that the secret of style 
was to have something to say and to say it as clearly as you can. llie 
basic fault of present-day writing is a tendency to say what one has 
to say in as complicated a way as possible. Instead being simple, 
terse and direct, it is stilted, long-winded and circumlocutory; 
instead of choosing tlie simple word it prefers the unusual; instead 
of the plain phrsue the cliche. 

Ivor Brown, a connoisseur of words, has invented several names 
for this sort of writing. In one book he calls it "jargantuan", in 
another “bamacular" and in another “pudder'*.* The Americans 
have a word for it—“gobbledygook". Its nature can be studied not 
only in the origitval but also in translation. Ivor Brown has translated 
the Lord’s Prayer, Sir Alan Herbert the Catechism, Mr. George 
Townsend Warner the Parable of the Good Samaritan and George 
OrwoU the passage in Ecclesiastes about the race not being to the 
swiA nor the battle to the strong, or, as it appears in his translation, 
about “success or fiulure in competitive activities exhibiting no ten¬ 
dency to be commensurate with innate capacity”. It may be signi¬ 
ficant that all these critics of pudder have gone to the Bible or Prayer 
Book to find their greatest contrasts with it. English style must have 


and icntacaidr mc telf-esplMuitory; pmddir b talwa bom Lear's 
prayer to "the gods who keep ilib dreadnd pudder o'er our heads". 
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been immcasuntUy influenced by everyone’s intimate knowledge ^ 
ihoie two books whose cadences v*erc heard every day at ^y 
prayers and every Sunday at matins and eve^ng. Now family 

prayen are said no longer, and few go to . 

The forms that pudder commonly takes in official writing wiU be 
examined m the foUowing three chapters. In this one we are con¬ 
cerned fif I may borrow a bit of pudder from the doctors*) with the 
etiology of the diiease and with prescribing some ^neral regimen 
for the writer that will help him to avoid catching it. 

Why do lo many writers prefer pudder to simplkity? OflSaala arc 
far from being the only offenders. It seems to be a morbid condition 
contracted in early manhood. Children show no signs of it. Here, for 
example, is the response of a child of ten to an invitation to write an 
essay on a bird and a beast: 

The bird that I am going to write about is the owl. The owl 

cannot lee at all by day and at night is ai Wind as a bat. 

I do not know much about the owl, so I will go on to the beast 
which I am going to choose. It is the cow. The cow is a TOmmaL 
It has six sides—nght, left, an upper and bdow. At the back it Im a 
tail on which hangs a brush. With this it sends the flies away to that 

they do not fall into the milk. The head is for the purpose of growing 

hems and so that the mouth can be somewhere. The horns arc to 
butt with, and the mouth is to moo with. Under the cow ungs the 
milfc It is arranged for milking. When people milk, the milk conus 
there is never an end to the supply. How the cow docs it I have 
not yet realised, but it makes more and more. The cow has a fine 
of smell: oue ““ •* ^ ^ reason for the 

fresh sir in the country. 

The man cow is rmlled an ox. It is not a mammal. The cow docs not 
cst much, but what it eats it eats twice, so i^t it gets enough. VVIun 
U is but^ry it mooa, and when it says nothing it is because its UMMe 
is sU full up with grask 


The writer had something to say and said it as clearly as he could, 
and so h** unconsciously achieved style. But why do we write, when 
we arc ten, ’’so that the mouth can be somewhere” and perhaps 
when we are thirty “in order to ensure that the mouth may be 
appropriately positioned environmentally”? What bamacular 
song do the puddering sirens ting to lure the writer into the land 

•Fuddery seems to be regrettably increasing in mediciae. In my lifietime Ihave 
seen the laW diiiir pass enrougfa the chrysalis of aUsaur into the butterfly of 
iiprAiaSirt Tha is perhaps excusable, but why have laadwg ecMS niddenly become 
Some levcoty years ago a promising young neurologia made a discov^ 
that occesdiuied the sdditioo of a new weed to the Bn^ish voeabrdary. w 
insisted that this should be Jhss jw i, and h m jifi U hat r em ai n ed, in spite *he 
efforts of>alrf/tr to didodge ii. He WM my lather j so perhaps I have inherited 
a prepidkt in favour of home-made words. 
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of jargantiu? That, u we know, is the sort of question which 
though puzzling, is not beyond all conjecture. I will hazard one 
or two. 

The first affects only the ofificlal. It is a tempution to cling too 
long to outworn words and phrases. The British Constitution, as 
everyone knows, has been shaped by retaining old forms and putting 
them to new uses. Among the old forms that we are reluctant to 
abandon arc those of expressing ourselves in State documents. 
Every Bill begins with the words: “Be it enacted by the Queen’s 
roost Except Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in this present Parlia* 
roent assembled and by the authority of the same as follows:’’ It 
ends iu career as a Bill and becomes an Act when the Clerk of the 
ParliamenU is authorised by the Queen to declare "La Rcine Ic 
veult’’. That is all very well, because no one ever reads these tradi¬ 
tional phrases; they are no longer intended to convey thought from 
one brain to another. But the official, living in this atmosphere, 
properly proud of the ancient traditions of his service, sometimes 
allows his style of letter-writing to be affected by it—^utatTting and 
acquainting and canting to b* informed. There may even be produced in 
his mind a feeling that all common words lack the dignity that he is 
bound to maintain. 

That, I think, is one tong the sirens sing to the ofikial. Another 
they certainly ting to all of us. Ivor Brown reminds us how Wells’ 
Mr. Polly "revelled in ‘sesquippledan verboojuice’ ”, and com¬ 
ments that he was behaving like William Shakespeare before him. 
There b something of Mr. Polly in most of us, especially when we 
are young. All young people of sensibility feel the lure of rippling 
or reverberating polysyllables. "Evacuated to alternative accommo¬ 
dation” can give a satisfaction that cannot be got from "taken to 
another house”; "ablution facilities’’ strikes a chord that docs not 
vibrate to “wash-basins”. Far-fetched words are by definition 
“recherch6” words, and are thought to give dutinedon; thus such 
words as aUergic, ambioaUnt and viable acquire their vogue. A newly- 
discovered meuphor shines like a jewel in a drab vocabulary; thus 
blueprint, bottleneck, ceiling and target are eagerly seized, and the dust 
settles on their discarded predecessors— plan, hold-up, limit and 
objective. But it will not do. Official writing U eaentially of the sort 
of which Hoorace said: "Omatum res ipsa vetat, oontenu doceri”— 
the very subject matter rules out ornament; it asks only to be put 
across. "What style, sir”, asked of an East India Director tome 
youthful aspinmt for literary renown, "b most to be preferred in 
the composition of official dbpatches?” "My go^ fellow”. 
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rctpooded the ruler of Hindustan, “the style as we like is the 
Humdrum".* 

Another song I am sure the sirens have in their repertoire—a call 
to the instinct of self-preservation. It b sonvetimes dangerous to be 
precise. “Mbtincsi u the mother of safety”, said Newman. “Your 
safe man in the Church of England b he who steers hu course 
between the Scylla of ‘Aye’ and the Charybdis of ’No’ along the 
channel of ’No meaning'.” Ecclesiastics are not in thb respect 
unique. Politicians have long known the dangers of precision of 
statement, especially at election time. 

“And now for our cry”, said Mr. Taper. 

"It b not a Cabinet for a good cry”, said Tadpole; “but then, on 
the other band, it b a Cabinet that will sow disKosion in the opposite 
ranks, and prevent tbetn having a go^ cry.” 

"Ancient institutMiu and mMem improements, I suppose, Mr. 
Tadpole.” 

"Ameliorations b the better word; ameliorations. Nobody knows 
exactly what it means. ”t 

That was written over too years ago. But it does not seem to be 
out of date, as Mr. Stuart Chase testifies: 

A Senator, dbtingubhed, powerful, an astute leader wi^ surpass¬ 
ing skill in political manageineiU, told me that Americanism was to 
be thb year’s campaign blue. When 1 asked him what Americimbm 
meant, be said be did not know, but that it was a damned good word 
with which to cany an election.^ 

When the odicial does not know his Minbter’s mind, or hu 
K^btcr does not know hu own mind, or the Minister thinks it 
wiser not to speak his mind, the ofificial must sometimes cover hu 
utterance with a mist of vaguenea. Gvil Service methods are often 
contrasted unfes'ourably with those of business. But to do thu u to 
forget that no Board of Directors of a business concern have to meet 
a committee of their shareholders every afternoon, to submit them¬ 
selves daily to an hour's questioning on their conduct of the business, 
to get the consent of that committee by a laborious process to every 
important step they take, or to conduct their afiTairs with the con¬ 
stant knowledge that there is a shadow board eager for the share- 
holden’ authority to take their place. The systems are quite different 
and are bound to produce dififerent methods. Ministers are under 
daily attack, and their reputations are largely in the hands of their 


*Bageliot, L$aatmllm Prm^CrrpfBtcO, Lctur III. 
tDisrsdl'i Cmmt»h. 

JStuart Qimc, 7 k# Tjnmf if Wrrdt, Metbuoi, yth (d., t950. 
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Only if be has full and explicit authority from his Minista 
can a dvil servant show in an important matter that prompt¬ 
ness and boldness which are said to be the attributes of men of 
business. 

The words which he writes 'riUM on record, poaribly for all time, 
oerUinly for a ^cat many yean. They may have to be publidted, and 
may have a wide drculation. They may even mean sorndhing in 
intetmdonal reladorahipa. So, even though mathematical accuracy 
may in the nature of thingt be unattainable, idendfiahlc inaccuracy 
must at least be avoided. The hackneyed official phrase, the wide 
circumlocution, the vane promise, the implied qualificadon are 
comfortingly to hand. Only those who have been exposed to the 
temptation to use them know how hard it is to resist. But with all the 
sympathy that such understanding may mean, it is itill possible to 
hold that something might be dosve to puim official style and caution, 
necessary and desirable in themselves, or their wont extravagances. 

This is a quotation from a leading artidc in Tht Timu. It arose 
out of a correspondent's ridicule of this extract from a letter written 
by a Government £>epartment to its Advisory Council: 

In transmittit^ this matter to the Council the Minister feels that 
it iMy be of anisUnce to them to learn that, as at present advised, 
he is inclined to the view that, in existing circutnsUnccs, there is, 
prima facia, a case for.... 

It is as easy to slip into this sort of thing without noticing it as to 
see the absurdity of it when pointed out. One may surmise that the 
writer felt himself to be in a dilemma: he wanted the Advisory 
Coundl to advise the Minister in a certain way, but did not want 
them to think that the Minister had made up his mind before getting 
their advice. But he might have done this without piling qualification 
on qualification and reservation on reservation; all that he needed 
to say was that the Minister thought so-and-so but wanted to 
know what the Advisory Ck>mmittce thought before taking a 
decision. 

This quotation illustrates another trap into which official writing 
is led when it has to leave itself a bolt-hole, as it so ofren has. 
Cautionary cliche are used automatksdly without thought of what 
they mesm. There are two of them here: indintd to thuik and or at 
prtstnt adoiud. Being wdimd to tkuik, in the sense of inclining to an 
opinion not yet crystallised, is a reasonable enough e x pression, just 
as one may say colloquially my mind is moving that may. But excessive 
use of the phrase may provoke the captious critic to say that if being 
inclined to think is r^ly mmething different from thinking, then 
the less said about it the better until it has ripened into something 
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that can be properly called thought.* Wc can hardly luppoac that 
the writer of the following sentence really needed time to ponder 
whether hit opinion might not be mistaken: 

Wc are inclined to think that people are more irritated by noise 

that they feel to be unneccasary than by noise that they cause them- 

sel\-es. 

As at pnunt adeistd should be used only where an opinion has been 
formed on ejqjcrt (e.g. legal) advice, never, as it is too often, as the 
equivalent of saying: '*This is what the Minister thinks in the present 
slate of his mind but, as he is human, the state of his mind may 
change". That may be taken for granted. 

There is often a real need for caution, and it is a temptation to 
hedging and obscurity. But it is no excuse for them. A frank admission 
that an answer cannot be given is better than an answer that looks 
as if it meant something but really means nothing. Such a reply 
exasperates the reader and brings the Service into discr^t. 

Politeness plays its part too: pudder is leas likely to give oflenoe. 
Politeness often shows itself in euphemism, a term dciined by the 
dictionary at "the substitution of a mild or vague expression for a 
harsh or blimt one”. It is prompted by the same impulse as 1 ^ the 
Greeb to call the Black Sm the Euxine (the hoepduble one) in the 
hope of averting its notorious inhospitablencsa, and the Furies the 
Eumcnides (the good-humoured ladies) in the hope that they might 
be flattered into being less furious. For the Greeb it was the gods 
and the forces of nature that had to be propitiated; for those who 
govern us today it is the electorate. Hence the prevalence of what 
the grammariaiu call puuuis (understatement) and the uk of 
qualifying adverbs such as somtuJtat and raiJuT and the popularity of 
the not an- device. This last is useful in its place. There are oocastons 
when a writer’s meaning may be conveyed more exactly by (say) 
not mkiaS^, not unnatarally or not w^tifiaUy, than by kindly, naturaUy 
or juttifioUy. But the “not un*" habit is liable to take charge, with 
disastrous cffecu, making the victim forget sdl straightforward 
adjectives and adverbs. When an Inspector of Taxes writes “This b 
a by no means uncomplicated case”, wc may be pretty sure that 
he b employing meiosb. And “I think the officer’s attitude was not 

*A civil service coe t tyoodeol takes me to task for hariof dealt too leaknily 
with thu phrase, lie calk the pfaiaae “a inooetrniit/' which he saya, "the cynic 
itvarda m Kinn|r typical of the civil lervaat, who it (faa ha eyet) iacapahle of 
dedaiva though’. Perhapt it it whe to avoid a phnM that can arouse feeling 
of that tort la anyone. Shertodc HoUna reacted in the same way: "lam Inclinod 
to think—” «»«H I. "1 ihould do to", remarked Holmes impatiently. (The 
VoOorfFo".) 
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unduly unrcaionablc'’ teems a chicken-hearted defence of a subor¬ 
dinate. George Orwell recommended that we should all inoculate 
ourselves against the disease by memorising this sentence: “A not 
unblack dog was chasing a not unsmall rabbit across a not ungreen 
field". 

Or a vague word may be prefened to a precise one because the 
vague is less alarming. As we shall sec (p. 111), mtrgtncy docs muclt 
service of this kind. A kindred device it to change names that have 
acquired unpleasant associations. Thus distrttsti anas were changed 
to sptdal anas and schools for the backward and troublesome are now 
sp^ialsehooU. There arc mdeed rso backward and troublesome children 
nowadays; at Tht Tmts hat observed, those who used to be called 
the stupid, the unhappy aisd the queer are now the educationally 
tubisonnal, the maladjusted and the mentally abnormal. The poor 
have become the lower income brackets; criminal lunatics arc now 
Broadmoor patients and rat-catchers rodent operators. This is no 
doubt a useful expedient in the art of democratic government, for 
the power of words b great. But it has its limitations. If the un- 
pleasantncu attaches to the thing itself, it will taint the new name; 
in course of time yet aiwthcT will have to be found, and so 
infatitsm. We do not seem to have done ourselves much good by 
assigning the blameless but unsuitable word lasctaty to a place where 
there b nowhere to wash; we have merely blunted the language. 

There remains one more siren-song to mention—that of laziness. 
As I observed in Chapter 1 , clear thinking b hard work. A great 
many people go through life without doing it to any noticeable 
extent. And, as George Orwell, from whom I then quoted, has 
pointed out, what we are now calling puddtr "will construct your 
sentences for you and even think your thoughu for you to a certain 
extent". It b as though the builder of a house did not take the 
trouble to select with care the materiab that he thought most 
suitable for hb purpose, but collected chunks of masonry from 
ruined houses built by others and stuck them together anyhow. 
'Fhat b not a promising way to produce anything significant in 
meaning, attractive in form, or of any practical use. 

So much for what I have termed the "aetiology" of pudder. Before 
turning to treatment it may be useful to illustrate the symptoms. 
To show that the British official b not the only (nor the wont) 
suflFeier from the dbease, I have gone for my examples to various 
sources, including writings by doctors and social workers, and 
drawing on the United States as well as our own country. I have 
added translations of the first three; the last two seem to me to 
defy translation. 
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(Quoted by Tht EcantmiU) 
“NATO ha* exproMd It* ftinda- 
meaul change of policy a* 
'evolving in ^ce of the over* 
riding mediuBB-term defence 
hypotbe*i» to which all economic 
planaing was functionaU^ sub¬ 
ordinate, an antitbcau of 
balancing dtridm^ such as 
the poliU<DO-*trat«gical neceaiity 
against the eoooomico-aocial 
possibility and ftirtbcr these two 
components against the need for 
a maximum of flexibility’ 


Translation 

"What this really means (says 
Tim Eceitemut) is that, whereat a 
national defence programme has 
been taken hitherto at something 
from above which could 
not be altered, now the military 
requirements of NATO will 
made to match the economic 
achievements of the individual 
countries.” 


The attitude of c^, that he 
was not required to inform bun- 
self of, and his lack of interest in, 
the measures taken by the otlm 
to carry out the respottsibility 
aM gwd to such other under the 
provision of plans then In effect, 
demonstrated on the part of each 
lack of appreciation of the tea- 
poosibilities vetted in them, and 
hiherent in their positiona. 

(Qpoted in Tim Lamat, from 
which the translation also b 
taken.) Experiments are 
deaoibed which demonstrate 
that in normal individuals ^e 
lowest concentration in which 
lucrose can be detected by means 
of gustation differs Cram the lowest 
ooncentratioainwfaichtiicrose to 

the amount employed) hat to be 
lifted in otxfer to produce a 
demonstrable decrease in olfac¬ 
tory acuity and a noteworthy 
coQveision of tensatioaa inter¬ 
preted at a denre for food mto 
temationt interpreted at a tatie» 
associated with ingestion of food. 


Neither took any interest In 
the other's plans, or even found 
out what they were. Thb shows 
that they did not appreciate the 
reapomibilities of their positiofla. 


Experimenu are dcacribed 
which demonstrate that a nev- 
person can taste sugar in 
water in quantities not strong 
enough to intetfere with hu 
tense of smell or take away hb 
appetite. 


DifTutibilty of knowled|c 
throughout the environment in 
which the femiliet are to rnove b 
esKntial if the foil cxprcision of 
their potentiality b to becom 
explicil in action. Facts pertain- 
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Example 

ing to experience of every lort 
that the fainily is in course of 
digesting give the context and 
the fuQ flavour of consciousness 
to their experience. 

To reduce the risk of war and 
establish co n d iti o n s of lasting 
peace requires the doscr co- 
otdination in the employment of 
their joint resources to underpin 
these countries’ economics in 
such a manner as to pesmit the 
fill! maintenarsce of ueir social 
and material standards as well 
at to adequate development of 
the necessary mesuures. 

As a footnote to these examples I may add an extract from the 
periodical Labour lamenting the infectivity of this disease: 

Managers do not look aAer their workers; they have functional 
respofisibilitiei for works sta(&. Workers do not ask to have a say in 
bow a new design for a product is going to af&ct them; they clsim 
cqualitv in discovering the signiScance of that design in relation to 
themaeives. 

We can now turn to the question whether some general advice 
esm be given to fortify the writer against iniectiosi. Two distinguished 
men tried their hands at this not very long ago—Fowler aiul Quiller- 
Couch. This is what Fowler says: 

Anyone who wishes to bcootne a good writer should endeavour, 
before he allows himself to be tempted by more showy qualities, to 
be direct, simple, brief, vigorous and lucuL 

This general principle may be translated into general rules in the 
domain of vocabulary as follows: 

Prefer the familiar word to the farfotebed. 

Prefer the concrete word to the ahatract. 

Prefer the single word to the drcumlocution. 

Prefer the shm word to the long. 

Prefer the Ssaon word to the Romance. 

“These rules”, he added, “are given in order of merit; the last is 
also the least.*’ 

He also pointed out that 

all five rules will oAen be found to nve the ssune answer about the 
same word or set of words. Scores of ulustrations might be produced; 
let OM suffioe: In tb* (mtUmplattd tetnlaaiity (a phrase no worse than 
anyone can pick for himself out of hb paper's leading article for the 
day) is at once the far-fetched, the abstract, the periphrastic, the long 
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■ind ito Rofliince, f« if ff>- It d«a art very 5 ™% matter by wluch 
flf the ftvc ic^di Oie aiiittal a rebelled: iaitciid of (lie innnitr«ltyjia 
long M k Kachrir 7 l*e five aM indiotted beciiiK (i) they diiTer 
in dirEciiwn. ind (a) in atiy given cirt only one of them may be 
pcuible. 

Qjiillffr-ClrtJCh, ’^ritEtig aiicr Fowlei', djscussetl ihnae ral«. He 
(liiagrecd with the advice to prefei' the short wOtd t& the long ajid 
the SaitBn to the Romaiice. ^'Thesc two prtcepts”^ he saya^ '^ymi 
T^OUld have to moilify by so loitg A String of c.'iec^LoiH that T do oot 
commctid them to yOUr Jo fact I thinh them false in theoi'y arid likety 
to be Jlvti] in practice/’ He then givB hia own rulcaj which are: 

Alflfiwi always pwTcr the «ini;j™cD wmrd to Ihc ahtrart, ^ 

AlrnwE ttlwayi prdfcr [ht direct word to die circumlDculioia. 

Geocially use transitive verlsj that arrilte their ofyect; P^nd luc 
them in die netivt vcdee^ eschewing ttic sipdoiui^ IishIve^ vdth its 
littte awaiting anj ‘'wuV* and its participia getting in the 
lj|^t H)fyour adjedivti^ which ihotlld br few. far, as a rtugh law, by 
his use ^ the straight verb and by he economy cf adjectives wu can 
tell a road’s itylfij if k be manculmc or neoicr, wrinas nr 'Swmpo- 
lilf«l''r 

I cannot seJ J^aysdF up as a Judge between these high authorities 
but as one who is now ODticcmcd only with a particular sort of perasoj 
and who has made A close study of its oomniDn merits Aod fault), 
I respectfully agree with Q^Llcr-Couch tn redulng primary import- 
auct to the rule that the Saxon word mtet be prcEtcred to the 
Romance, if only because it if not given to many oF us always to be 
Jvrd which is which. Any virtue that there may be in. this rule, and 
in the rule to prefer tbc short word to the long is, I think, already 
impiidt in the rule to prrefec the familiar word tu the far-fhtchod. 
Even Eowicr said that ’’the Saxon orado is not infallible”, and 
befbrO tvor he had propOU-ndod the rule or C^uiLler-CiOuch crilldsed 
it, Bradley had said what most people are likely to think 4 all that 
need he said on the subject: 

TtiE cry far “$aaan Engjah” sOinelliiiiai ntcBflS nothlog more Chan 
a demand fee pliio and unanbeCed dktiun, and a eaDi^innsEMSA ot 
idle issie Jfar’'w«rds oT Learned Lengdi and thundering round" which 
ha* prevailed at swne penwh ef mir litemcuje. So &ir it is vrorihy oF 
■il rt 3 ^[] hut ibt psdautry that would bid us nj^t Che wwrd 
fiCterC ter our purpose hwatne it U ™jt of native ansin ought to be 
rlTtauousty rtsitleid. 

BuC the rule th&t QpdlLcr-Couch adds to che two of Fovlcr’s that 
he accept), how'cver iound iO concent, lacks the orispnesa that he 
preachra. What we are ooncenutd with is not n quest roj" ^ literary 
Ityl* JJ a.n end in Etjtif, hut to study how bejt to convey qur meaning 
without ambiguity and withuut giving unnecessary trouble to out 
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reader*. This being our aim, the essence of the advice of both these 
authorities may be expressed in the following throe niks, and the 
rest of what I have to say in the domain of the vocabulary will be 
little more than an elabondon of them. 

Use no more words than arc necessary to express your meaning, 
for if you use more you arc likely to obscure it and to tire your 
reader. In particular do not use superfluous adjectives and adverbs 
and do not use roundabout phrases where single words would 
serve. 

Use familiar words rather than the far-fetched, if they express 
your meaning equally well; for the familiar are more likely to be 
readily understood. 

Use words with a predsc meaning rather than those that are 
vi^e, for they will obviously serve ^ter to make your meaning 
clear; and in particular prefer concrete words to abstract, for they 
sue more likely to have a precise meaning. 

As Fowler pointed out, rules like these cannot be kept in separate 
compartments; they overlap. But in the next three chapters we 
will follow roughly the order in which the rule* are set out aitd 
examine them under the headings “Avoiding the superfluous word", 
“Choosing the familiar word" and "Choosing the precise word". 



VI 

The Choice of Words (2) 

AVOIDING THE SUPERFLUOUS WORD 

A roller MUieni HIWE be iJw«yi upMI ttuly: be ii mremndn] 
nrllli imitr, vt biimi id Evoy lioe^ every word t| (he Ibere 

Die lu intenoll, (JL ho txffi eOAfldnTd] ind demuide aiieL netiu 
(^jfcrviclen. EvEa in (be bat ^(En you Ecineififnei -fiiMt mmb »riH 
senlenjCH whidi bin; ea w^ lw«Jy yott aiiy Umv ’em oHj WiLlrfa'i uc 
■]L it^bttenee' eodi -wa^c; fcwo' vrauld nni hive serv'd EImi tum, >Dd 
niDTe 'WDuld bivE bees supoflunu- 

, JCiMATtuiK HraiARnia^ ijucirf by F. E. HuTCniHigH 

In M/fimt anJ £>(fI1uA MiuJ, 

Till limit of vearbLagc (wtiidi tlie O.E.D. dcliiicG ai “abundariOT of 
wonda without i(KS«sii:y or withumt ciuch meartin^") 3s too muEtlTcirm 
(br MMilyHS. But Krtain cliHERable ftnuia ofit arc Ep«Ja]ly connnonj 
and in tliij ehaptcr wc will eaeanLLnc some of thcac^ ending witli an 
indotcrminatc dau whtdq wi will call "padding”, to pick up what 
ha$ Idi outside the athfn. 


VERBOJltV in ADJECTIVE* \IfO ADVESlBE 

PaJmeRtoti* wrolti of one of Her Majesty’s Ministers ahrciad who 
luad neglttf ted an admcnitkin Uj go throu^ all his ddspatchcH and 
strike out all words not neoesaary fur fully oonveyinig his rneanjng-- 
“If Mr. Hamilton would let hi*Suliitantivca and adjeeitvos go- Binglc 
inatcad of alwjsya sending them Cji-th by twos and (lireosj bis 
despatches would be clearer and cncier to rcad'V 

It has been wisely said that the adjective b the cnomy of the 
noun. If we rtialji a habit of saying "The true feota are these", we 
shall comft u^r suspicion when wo profess to tdl merely "the 
facts". If a tfiiif is always anrtf Emd an tmtr'gpr^ always jrarw, what 
is left for those words to do by themsel't^ If «rftw constantly 
accompanies rwrtwlfrctsw, we shall think we ftte being fobbed o£F 
when we arc promised hare certrideration. If a decision is always 
qualified by dr^feiib, a decision by itself becotnes a poor filleted thing. 
If conditions are customarily descriEicd as or jjawinV, we 

shall doubt whether a iwtdltfi'M without an adjective is realty a 

Su* Oi Kj HVebaJer w Aii^ui4p B'9(^4 -i 
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condition at all. If a part is always an inUpal pat there b nothing 
left for a mere part except to be a spare part 

Cultivate the habit of reserving adjectives and adverbs to make 
your meaning more preebe, and suspect those that you find younclf 
using to make it more emphatic. Use adjectives to denote kind 
rather than degree. By all means say an tconomk crisis or a miliUuy 
disasttr, but tliink well before saying an acutt crisis or a UrribU disasUr, 
Say if you like “The proposal met with noisy opposition and is in 
obvious danger of defeat". But do not say "The proposal met with 
considerable opposition and b in real danger of defeat”. If that b all 
you want to say it b better to leave out the adjectives and say "The 
pntyposal met with opposition and b in danger of defeat”. 

Ofiicial writers seem to have a curious shrinking from certain 
adjectives unless they are adorned by adverbs. It b as though they 
were naked and must hastily have an adverbial dressing-gown 
thrown around them. The most indecent suljcctives are, it seems, 
those of quantity or measure such as short and long, manj and frw, 
htaty luid light. The adverbial dressing-gowns most favoured are 
mdulj, rtlativtlji and co»pcratit>elp. These adverbs can only properly 
be used when something has been mentioned or implied sdiich 
gives a standard of comparison. But we have all seen them used on 
innumerable occasions when there b no standard of comparison. 
They arc then meaningless. Their use u merely a shrinking firom the 
nakedness of an unqualified statement. If the report of an accident 
says that about a hundred people were taken to hospital but com¬ 
paratively few were detained, that b a proper use of the adverb. 
But when a circular says that “our diminbhing stocks will be ex¬ 
pended in a relatively short period", without mentioning any other 
period with which to compare it, the word signifies noting. 

Sometimes the use of a dressing-gown adverb actually makes 
the writer say the opposite of what he intended. The writer of the 
circular which said, “It b not necessary to be unduly meticulous 
in . . . ’’ meant to say “you need not be meticulous", but what he 
actually said was “you must be meticulous but need not be unduly 
so”, leaving the reader to guess when the limit of dueness in meti¬ 
culousness has been reached. 

UnJuo and unduly seem to be words that have the property of 
taking the reason prisoner. “There is no cause for uixlue alarm" b 
a phrase I have seen used in all sorts of circumstances by all sorts of 
people, from a Government spokesman about the plans of the enemy 
to a headmbtress on the occurrence of a case of poliomyelitis. It b 
I suppose, legitimate to say "Don’t be unduly alarmed", though I 
shoiild not myself find much reassuraitce in it. But “there b no 


B 
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cause ioT undiit alarm'' diEfcn jf At AlU &om "there u no 

CiuW fer alarm for whlth there is no ca'iHc''H arwl that hardly seems 
worth sayii^. t/nrfa^ hai of dolitsc ita own prftper Job to dOj and 
does it in such a sentence A* "The speech was not unduly lon^ for sC 
important an occaaioEi". 

As some adjeedvis seem to attract nnneeasary adverbs, so do 
tome nouns unnecessary adjectives. 1 have mentioned 
fondnets for the company of achW, and T shall later refer to the 
inseparable companEotuliip of tsitinaOet and aaemmitdati^. Dcingt* 
ia another word that is often given support it d&es n&t need, generally 
r/dt cr jtnsns. 

The ipeeiAl ner^ of ddldren under 5 require as tnueh oonddera> 
dan u ttigae of children Bjiiod >o(t ihetc ii e SedeuS danger 
that they will be overiooiltcd Da (htu larse schools... r There is a real 
daufjET , , . that the davdopinEiit cT the rKildnin wtruld be LiAduJy 
forcedr... 

Here ^ve hAvo simoF, Teel and i^U used superJii.40Usl^4 

Strieot is prompted by a feeling that liMgt* always needs adjectlvnl 
support, and nsl is presumably what ^nnunarians call ^'clogaitt 
variation"* to avoid repeatirig the same svord- U^ulwlj is superduous 
because the word^^^tcH^ itself contains the idea of unduc^ danger 

should be reserved for contrast with imaginary dangCf, as, for 
instance, "Scnac people fear SO-aud-so but the rtal d:mgtf is so-and- 
so'’. These thin^ may seem trivial, but nothing is negligible that is 
a symptom oflcOK thinldng. 

Vstgue adjeodves of in tens Location like aasidtreilt, appreiiablt and 
juAidflit/iuI are (00 popular. None of these three should be used 
wdthout three questions being asked- lihj I ueed an adjeedve at 
all? If so, would not A more Bpeoific adjective suit better? Or, failing 
that, which of these three (wtih iheh difTcient shades of mean¬ 
ing) is molt apt? If those who write “This is a matter of considerable 
urgency'’ were lo aik themjcjv« this question, they would realise 
that "This is urgent'' serves them better; and those who write "A 
pTogiaimne of thb magnitude wiH necessarily tiloe A COMidfifable 
peried” will Jind it more effective to aay "a long rime ". Strong wenda 
like ur^mf, emir, dirnttr^ JitUi!, ^tsMj ^a/jvxnt And sujurtifflf 

iCK their force if used too often. Reserve them, foe strong occasons, 
and then let them ttaod im their own legs, without adjectival or 
adverbial support. 

It would be a folrly lafe bet lhat nipfctitu {or mfitetiotly) is used 
unueceuarily or wrongly in legal and official writings CflOtre often 
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than any other word in the language. It has one simple straight* 
forward use, and that is to link up subjects and objects where more 
than one b used with a single verb. Thus, if I say “Men and women 
wear trousers and skirts" you are left in doubt which wears which— 
which indeed b no more than the truth nowadays. But if you add 
the word rtspictmfy you allot the trousers to the men and skirts to 
the women. It can also be used harmlessly in a distributive seiue, as 
in the sentence "Local Authorities should survey the needs of their 
respective areas". But it contributes nothing to the sense; there b 
IK) risk of Local Authorities thinking that they arc being told to 
survey one another’s areas. Anyway it b neater to write “Each Local 
Authority should survey the nc^ of its area". Ruptcliot and 
ntptelwtly arc used wrongly or unnecessarily far more often than 
th^ are used rightly, and I advise you to leave them alone. You can 
always get on without them. Even in the example I gave you jiut 
now you can say “Men wear trousers and women skim", wMch has 
the advantage being crisper and therefore better English. Here b 
a sentence in which the writer has fallen into one of the many traps 
set by thb capricious word. He has tried to make it distribute two 
things among three, and so left the reader guessing. 

The Chief Billeting OflScer of the Local Authority, the Regional 
Wdtare Ofbeer of the Ministry of Health, and the Local Offi^ of 
the Minbtry of Labour and National ServW will be able to supple¬ 
ment the knowledge of the Authority on the needs arising out of 
evacuation and the employment of women respectively. 

It b as though one were to say "Men and women wear trousers 
and skirts and knickers respectively". Who has the knickers? 

But any excessive fondness the official may have for mptetitM and 
rtsptctiotly b as nothing compared with the fascination th^ exercise 
on lawyers. These are the opening words of a coal-mining lease: 

This indenture witnessetb that in oonaideration of the rents teaerva- 
vationa and covenants hereinafter respectively reserved and contained 
they the said A, B and C according to their aeveral and r es p ec t ive 
shares estates rights and intciestt do Mreby grant to the W, Company 
the several mines of coal called respectively X, Y and Z and also the 
liberty to lay down any tramroads railroads or other roads and to 
connect such roads trams and railroads respectively with susy other 
roods of similar character respectively. 

Six in thb small compass, with none of them doing any good, and 
some positive harm! The draftsman seems to have used the word in 
much the same way as the psalmist uses Stlak', he just puts it in 
light-heartedly when he feeb that he has been long enough without 
one. 
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Here la b . recent ejia^iplCj talten irom a departmental &f 

the nfiajpncliatn of (ha vtord: 

Owing le ili*apcct*liliJl?™Lty*faii apeoriJonniEnt af enpaaditurc 
bctvrtwi fij dinncia irtd {sj (Atva meah and rdrolmieiiti raptc- 

Cn^eljr. l . . 

Having taken elaborate care eq to iiTtange the sentence Hi Co make 
Uimeoeasary^ the wriEef fiound the lurt: cfT it ittefiStible 

aAxr all. 

DiJ^iU and ^JaHiiy must be a good second to and 

Ttifttfutlf in any oompetitiorL Idr the lead m Hldjectivci and adverta 
uiOd llnnecetjarily. It can hardly be tuppO«d that the adverb in the 
injunetiofi—''Local Authorities diMjId be definitely dilCOotaged 
from committing Ihcmsclves”—would nwke any dii&rence tn the 
official who has to carry it out; the diitinetion between disooujHgirrg 
A LocaI Authority delinitely and merely dincourAging it L) (oo hoe hir 
moat efux. Other examples arer 


This B delinilrjy harmful to the worltieri' hcalili. 

The reCcnl acdno at the CCmioLUce irj approving the: deGnite 
appointment oF (bur home vjiiton- 
This has easued two deJiaite spring breakage* to loaded vvhieiB. 


"Where ia this to stop?” asJa Six Ahn Hcrh«t- ‘‘HifiiiU and 
Jtfiaitij can he tlippod in ahnoat anywhere, 1 olfcr a pdze to the 
fb^t Foreman of ^ jury lo announce a verdict of de^Itfy £aiity and 
another to the Judge who inJbnoB the prisoner that he wdl h$ 
'dcGnitcly hanged by the nock until ho is very dohnitely dead.' 

It is wbe Eo be sparing of ixiy. If it is used too freely it ceases to 
have Any meaning^ it must be used with discrimination to be enci> 
trve. Qlhcr adverbs of intensihc^tiouj like ructisari^ and insinCei^j 
Are Also npt to do more harm than good unless yOu wAUt to lay stress 
on the element of nc<xsaity or inevitability. An automatic larvitotfyj 
Contributing nothing to the senscj. is common] 

The Ccmiruttces will inevitably have a put to play in the dcvelop- 
mcdt of ihe tcrvice. 

The uHiiTMiie power of oortrol which hows inevitably from the 
agoiey fclatkHulup, 


IrrfnsSiblj remtjufed ia on the way to becoming a clihhdj spednLty 
useful to afterwdinner spcikers who want to drag in An irrelevant 
(tory, but by no meanr confined to them. 

Other intrusive words are ifKj4rrti^li;f, j/adfit and ^ErtlsHJflr. In 
Conversationj vtdd/ntal^ {like aetiuilly and is often n noise 

without meaistfigi in writing it is an Apology for iiielevanoCj aomc- 
tiinca unnecessary or cren ambiguotis; 
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The Concert will include horn concertos by Heydn end Moart, 
both inadenuUy written to order. 

IncidenuUy to the announcer’s announcement or to the composer’s 
career? 

Particular intrudes (though perhaps more in a certain type of 
oratory than in writing) as an unnecessary reinrorcement of a 
demonstrative pronoun: 

No arrangcmcnti have yet been made regarding moneys due to 
this particular country. 

We would pwnt out that availabtliiioi of this particular material 
are extremely limited. 

On the same day on which you advised the Oustodian of the 
eacMtefM:e of this particular debt. 

So much iun has been made of the common use of lUcrally in the 
sense of “not literally but metaphoricaliy” that it is perhaps hardly 
worth while to make more. But it would be a pity not to record some 
of the choicer blossoms from a recent flowering of this perennial in 
the correspondence columns of The Times. 

(In an account of a tennis match) Mist X literally wiped the floor 
with her opponent. 

(A comment by Pmek on a statement in a newspaper that through* 
out a certain debate Mr. Gladstone had sat '’litendly glued to the 
Tresuury Bench”) "That’s tom it” said the Grand Old Man, at he 
literally wrenched himself away to dinner. 

(Of a certstin bone) It literally ran away with the Two Thousand 
Gutoeu. 

(Of a rackets player) He licerany blasted his opponent out of the 
court. 

M. demenccau literally exploded during the argument. 

He literally died in bamem. 

VERBOSITY IN PEBPOSITIONS 

In sdl utility writing today, official and oommercitd, the rimple 
prepositions we have in such abundsmoe tend to be forgotten and 
replaced by groups of words more imposing perhaps, but less 
precise. The commonest of these groups are: 

As regards 
As to 

In connexion vrith 
In regard to 
In reucion to 
In respect of 
In the case of 
Relative to 
With rcferetKC to 
With regard to 
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They are uvEiil iti ihdr pvpcr places, but they arc generally 
made to serve merely as eJurasy dcvltCi tt> lave a writer tiie labour of 
lelecdag the Hght prepodition. In the col lection thait (ollowd the 
rJ^t prepositiDO is added in bradeetst 

A firm (iraelible u wiiltm * ttw wpcti to be undefuketi should 
be drawn up {Ibr)-. 

It lus been iK«s*[y to csiJic mniiy dweHiogj to be dutnEcsIed of 
vertoln^ particularly u ^(Ice eonoEnon. bcd-bva 

Thc Authiori^ btc fulty corudwu of their icipiMiiUbililicf in ftfard 
ii the iinzScTiatiDd Hif adicnities {rof]'i 
It will be nectary tn deddc tbe pnority wJticli should be given 
to niinery ptovuioti fii rriofiM other for™ of cducatiori prendDan 
fnvsr). 

The rates vary u nitiim f» (he age of the child (with). 

Ccupem willienil rcilrJeticni at Ite- bow you thouJd spotld (on). 

There may be diffieuitier cwW nfori Jt> the pnjvLiian of suitable 
rialf {ia)j 

SiinllBr coruldentiona apf^y tt^^ nfurd la applleilkin for a 
eeclidoate {to)L 

Tlic bc>t ponlble erlimate will he made at tbs crmTsTenee at it 
(bo total iiuiuber of liouses whieli can be coonpLctcd in each dirbiot 
during ihe year (of}, 

Ap m dCKrv« jjjKial jnentifin b«auK It lead* writers astray in 
olber ways besides maldtig (hem forget the right prepcaition. It may 
tempt them into a more elaborate drcrnnlpeutlon: 

The operaden Is a hivr ooe as lo ihe alleixfrceES. (The aner- 
efTerls of the epenitiofi Drerevete.} 

It s noconocmoTiIieMinuuyu to tbs leurceof the mibrmaijot]. 

(The Sflucce of the Infoniiatwfl il TO ooivcwn of the MLnUtry.) 

At a also has a way of liurudioe itself where it is rmt wanted,, 
especially before such words aa tuAslAer, ttAs, mhai, fum:. All the 
following example* are better without sr le: 

Doubt Jus bsen erprerred as to whether tbc« reward* arc 
luflkaent. 

I hmSeJuit recdvBd on cru^uiry as (o wticther you haw; applied for 
a supplement to your peuieu. 

I am lu asL Cm sotne explanation at to why no small a sum w»i 
mbied on iqlc. 

I wiB loolt inio (lie ^uaiimi os to wlirther you arc liable. 

Af Is ECTi'ca a useful purpose at the beginfutlg ofa sentente by wiiy 
of intioducing a freeh subject: 

Ai to your llatHlity for previous ycaii, T will gu into ihii and write 
forlJitr to you. 
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VERBOSITY IN ADVERBIAL AND OTHER RNRASSB 

CcrtBin words beget verbosity. Among them arc the follow ing r 
Cos* and Mstanct. The sins of out are well known; it has been said 
that there is perhaps no single word so freely resorted to as a 
troubIe^\«r and consequently responsible for so much flabby 
writing. 

Here are tome examples to show how what might be a simple 
and straightforward statement becomes enmeshed in the coils of 
phrases formed with cast: 

The cost of maintenance of the buildiiw would be higW than 
was the case with a buildiiig of iTadittonaTconstruction. (The oast 
of maintenance of the building would be higher than that of a 
building of traditional construction.) 

That country is not now to short of sterling as was Ebrmerly the 
cate. (As h used to be.) 

SiiKe the officiating president in the case of each mAjcr iiutitute 
Ukes up his office on widely differing ^tes. (Since the officiating 
pressdents of the tiuyor inititutes lake up office on widely differing 
dates.) 

The National Coal Board is an unwieldy organisation, in many 
cases quite out of touch with the coalfields. 

It is not easy to guess the meaning of this last example. 

This trick use of erur is even worac when the reader might be 
misled, if only momenlarily, into thinking that a material case was 
meimt: 

Cases have thus arisen in which goods have been exported without 
the knowledge of this Comnuasion. 

Water for domestic use b carried by hand in many cases from 
road standpipes. 

There are, of course, many legitimate uses of the word, and 
writers should not be frightened away from it altogether by Qpitler- 
Couch’s much-quoted and rather owrdone onslaught. There are, 
for instance (to borrow from Fowler): 

A esse of nseasles. 

You have no esue. 

In case of need, or fire, or other emergency. 

A case of burgisuy or <^er crime. 

A Isw case of any sort. 

Circumstances alter cases. 

But do not say “that is not the case” when you mean “that is not 
so”, or “It is not the cam that I wrote that letter”, when you mean 
“It is not true that I wrote that letter”, or merely “I did not write 
that letter”. 


TI/E Ci^MPLBTE FLAIJ/ WOHI^S 




Iitfieitff bcgMilea wHcm in tEie nmc vray ac mu into rcutulBbout 
v/ayi of saying tirnpk thin^ps^ 

In lIiC ffiSjdnCy of ualincd iJiE brauei are clicw-liedcoOFn. (Mosl 
of tho hwm Jiff tho»-lKdf«KD.) 

MaS[ oTtho Ikocorui Aje midjcni^ but in a {p/f iinitaiiocs CllC plsnC 
it olmilctie, (In M fctv^ (jF Uicje,) 

Jit tJu fi'ti miOJKf tin eenmily be rcplnood by jfert. 

Another such word ai (^^attfrud m tht phtiUe ai far ss ... is 
rtflflffrrwrf. A tomapondmt has writtcti afidng me to 

tcmrify tlie plirue "lo fir «... if eoDcomod"^ c.^. ''the war if 
over tofu at GertnttLy h Ontocrniccl''', aa jctual intancej or far 
U he vrai cariiJErnKi inlcieU Eo (lie gBOiC WJU QW''. Aflir Irnig aiid 
violent wAteh I have ttil] no fmd e oa±c in which a fi'n|[1e prepooiiian 
would net be dmer u weJL u fliorter, I auaeect cbac my fdlme* 
JmimaltfU. ero more addicted to thit uie of the phiBfc than civil 
lervaeta; Ekil these ere not KoUtleu. 

It is perhapj putun^ tlw case too high to suy that “so far as ... is 
concemed” loould Edways be replaced by a lingie prepoaicion. 1 do 
not thini that the phrajc tan Ik diipcnaed with hy those wbo wish 
to emphasise that they have blinkers erpp and are eonoeitMd only 
with one Bspect oF a question. "So far as I am concemed you may 
go home" tmpliea that someone else has a say too. Or again: 

So far« the pn>vvHifu (/ the TVading with the Encniy Act are 
tMrtcemed, the nara Kucteued may.., he utniied to reimburse ymi 
for eifptnies.... 

Thci^ H no other equally tonvcnictit way oF making dear that 
the writer is rcmoiving only the impediment crated hy the Act and 
is not Oonocmed with any other impcdiiuetit thero (nay be. 

Poaaibt)', Ihopgh less ocrCainlyp this seotetice mighc claim the Jam* 
indulgence; 

The effet of the syf t™, so br « the pharmaceutical 

indirtby h EMicerned, would be M EMvre rewards for raiindi end 
devdomeut work until tbt new preparedeni were abaorhed into 
the BvP. 

It might be argued that we should not get quite cbe same meaning 
from "on ihe phatmaccutin^] Endurtry^^ [ this destroys the suggestiori 
drat there may be other effcots^ but the writer is not ct^nceming 
hrnuelT with them. 

But ibese are wcKptiotia. TIichi Ij no doubt that the phrase is 
gcncf al[y a sympEom of muddled thioklng: 

So&ie were opposed bmgirig u a jnimii of otecution where 
wigniea were coocernod. (A* a otesm nforecuting wotnen.J 
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Wood pulp tnanu&cture on a commcrcMl ■ode it « very reocnl 
developoaent ao for u time k concerned. (Omit the last six \sords.) 

The punishmenu at their dkpotal may not be of wy seriom 
effect so for as the persons punished are cosscemed. (On the persons 
punished.) 

That is a matter which should be borne in mind because it does 
rule out a certein amount of consideration so for as the future k 
concerned. 

I cannot translate this svith any confidence. Perhaps it means 
“That is a matter which should be borne in mind because it circum- 
scribes our recommendations for the future”. 

Thtfact that is an expression sometimes necessary and proper, but 
sometii^ a clumsy way of saying what might be said more simply. 
When it is preceded by us vuw oj or oumg to or in spilt ^it may be 
merely an intricate way of saying Ucaust or altkongh. 

Owing to the fact that the exchange k working to full capacity. 
(Because the exchange ...) 

The del^ in replying has been due to the fact that it was hoped 
to arranM for a repnesenutivc to call upon you. (I delayed replying 
be c a u s e I hoped to arrange for a representative to call on you.) 

So too loifs/ suck Hnu as is usually merely a verbose way of saying 
until. It may be usefid to convey a suggestion that the event contem¬ 
plated is improbable or remote or has no direct connection with 
what is to last imtil it occurs. But it cannot do so in 

Yon will be able to enjoy these facilities undi such dme that be 
terminata his agrcemenl. 

If the phrase is used, it should be suck Hmt as, not, as here, suck 
Hmt that. 

There cannot, I think, ever by any justification for preferring the 
similar phrase during suck timt or to udtUt. 

As has other sins of superfluity imputed to it, besides the help it 
gives in building up verbose prepositions and conjunctions. (See 
pp. 63/4.) Dr. Ballard writes: 

The word as has acquired a wide vogue in official cirdet. Wherever 
ct can be put in, in it goes. A man in the public service used to draw 
hk salary trom a certain date; now he draws it as from a certain date. 
Time was when officiah would refer to “the relations^ between 
one department and another”; now they call it “(he relationship as 
between one department and another”. Agenda papm too ohen 
include as an item: “to consider as to the question oT*. If thk sort 
of interpolation between the verb and its object were cxieiKled to 
ordinary rpeecb, a man would no longer “eat hk dinner” but “eat 
as to his dinrrer”; or, to ntake the parmllel complete, “eat as to the 
diet of his dinner”. 


THA CCMI-LETE FlAiN WORDS 




There la rcjiHsn in sayJnf, of J past date, "these ailawances ^]i be 
payable aa fnojn tJic ist January last", hut there ia none in sayii^, laT 
a iiiCuie date, ''these atieivanic^ will cease tn he payable a$ hi^cn the 
Tflt July ''Oh the lit JuLy'^ is all that is neededL llsc phrase 

"aa and Itdeii'", not unknewtij ia gibbcndi- 
Aj ititA ii lometiiines used in a svray that seems ta have nn mcasijng: 

The lUtlilica^ as meh^ add little te ear inibnoatien. 
ir they do not do so as statialici, in v^hat capi-^CiCy do they^ The 
writer pnohably meant “by themsetves”. 

Tb«e u no olgectioD to the sale of houses u nsch. 

Here the contcs;e: shows the ^tet to have meant ttwl there was 
no aE^ectiofi of principle to the sale of houses. 

Oeruio pain oF words have a way of keeping company isithout 
being able to do any mcirc together than mther could have done 
separately- end ixctfil seems CO have had its day^ but we still 
have with ua at W auAM. ^nad uiAot aod mUti W imliV. Ar and taAra 
cait bt perhaps defended when used of something that will happen 
piecemeal (“lolcrioi reports will be published as and when they 
ate received''). tfcChiog can be said for Ihc me of the pair in such 
a sentence ai- 

As and wbtu ihe BitI bominD an Act guidjmoe vrill be given on 
ihc nnuidaL ptrovisions of it as they silbet bospitsl nuinlrnance- 

BiUs cannot become Acts pleoconea]. 

1/and tu^ might plead that both arc needed in such a senteiicc as 
"Further enses will be studied if and when the material is available;' ''* 
arguing that jjTalone wiL nOl do because the writer wanes 10 empha¬ 
sise that material becoming available will be studied immediately, 
and tuAfli alone will not do because it is unccftaiu whether the 
maleriaJ ever will be available. But this Is all rather subtle, and the 
wise epupje wilt almost always be to dedde which conjunction attits 
you better, and to use it atonCr 1 have not been able to find (or to 
imagine) the uK of iolwi and until tn any context in whidh one of the 
two woLdd not have luilleed aione. 

PflurJ of oinv, mifffmnij rfam^ftant and mgif, useful and legitimate 
in their proper places, are sometimes no more than A reh^ from 
the trotible of precise tbopgbt, and provide clumsy ways of laying 
something that enuld be Itdd more simply and cfTcctivelyL They arc 
used, for imtanecj as a cireumlooutkrn fcr a simple adverb, such as 
"from a temporary point of view" for ''cempoirarity''. ant a 

few examples; 

He lack the mosl cacntial H^uilihcs from the vicwpoLiit of the 
T^;VlhlJ^^ flospaLHll. (He inn.y ](wi ihc intnC. as^nUKl quftlicki Jbr 
Krttfc UL a Teaching HoipfttL) 
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I c*n therefore *cc no rea»on why we need to »ee thcK applintiom, 
ap&rt from on iniormatioo jMuit of view. (Except for infonnxtioo.) 

Thtt may be a Murce of embarrasment to the Rqponal Boaid 
from the viewpoint of overaJI planning and adniiniitration. (Thii is 
a particularly bad one. The plain way of putting it is: “This may 
embarnui the Regional Board in planning and adi^niitration'’.) 

“Bare boards are unsatiafactory from every angle." (in every 

‘From a cleaning point of view there are advantages in tables 
being of a uniform height.'’ (for cleaning). 

This development is ailracUve from the point of view of the 
convenience. (Thn, I am toldi provoked a marginal comment: 
“What is it like looking in the opposite direction?”) 


Aiptet is the complement of fmnt tf psnr. As one changes one’s 
point of view one secs a different aspect of what one is looking at. 
It is tbereibre natural that aspttt should lead writen into the same 
traps as do poini of pitiv, vitw^nt and standpoint. It induces writen, 
through its \-aguencsi, to prefer it to more precise words, and it lends 
itself to woolly circunslocution. I cannot believe that there was any 
dear conception in the head of the offidal who wrote, “They must 
accept responsibility for the more fundamental aspecu of the case". 
Aspoct is one of the words that should not be used without delibera¬ 
tion, and it should be rejected if its only function is to make a 
dumsy paraphrase of an adverb. 


VERBOSITY IN AUXILIARY VERBS 
Various methods are in vogue for softening the curtness of will 
not or camoi. The commonest are tr mN prtpartd to, is neiin a position 
to, do 4 s not su his waj^ to and cannot considor. Such phrases as these are 
no doubt dictated by politeness, and therefore deserve respect. But 
they must be used with discretion. The redpient of a letter may fed 
better—though I doubt it—if he is told that the Minuter “is not 
prepared to approve” than he would have done if the letter had 
said “the Minister does not approve”. But there is not even this 
slender justification for the phrase if what he is told is that the 
Minister u prepared to approve. 

The Board have examined your application and they are pre¬ 
pared to allocaee 6o coujxxu for this production. I am accordingly 
to enclose this number of coupons.... 

Prtpartd to allocait should be hoot aUotaUd. Since the coupons are 
endo^, the preparatory stage is dearly over. 

But there is a legitimate use of prtpartd tp, as in the following: 

In order to meet the present need, the Secretary of State is pre¬ 
pared to approve the temporary apfsointment of persons without 
formal quaUncatioiu. 
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Here ihe Secrewry of St*te is awaiting catididaiea, p«patc^ to 
appro\'c tiicm if they turn out all right. But the phrase should never 
b< Uttd in actually gmng approval; It is aiUyj and If the habit tah« 
held [C w^ill lead to such absurdiliicf as 

I ha™ to aduiowlcdEf letter the tfiih June and in reply 
I am prepared CO InJurm you ihsi I am in CO cn mu nr u dan wth the 
joliaton oonexTned in thu matter. 

There are other dangers in these phraaci. They may breed by 
anHkgy verhiage that is mere verbiage and cannot tall on polittneas 
to jutlaly it* OaistOnecn Vou rtiay find yourself writing that the 
hiinistcr taill iitpi ta whm all you mean is he arili, Or thut he will 
f. 3 BW irtPtffigfitun ta bt ™A emIA a vitw h ftittrimm/ig, when what you 
mean is that he will ^iad «i(. TaJ^ jJ^r lo is not always to be Con¬ 
demned. It is a reftsoniiblc wjty of OKpre^sing the b^innlng of a 
gradual process^ as in; 

Steps SK now being: laltcn to acquire this land. 

But it eg. inapposite^ because of its literal incongruity^ in such a 
scntccuoe as i 

Ah aeccuarysteps ihould he taken to luuntaia the pregent p«ition. 
There is a danger that some of these phrtises may Suggest un¬ 
desirable ideas to the fiippaut. To be told tliat the Minister is 
''not in it position to approve^’ may cxicitc a decirc to retort that he 
might try putting his feet on the mantelpiece and sec if that docs any 
good. The retort will not, of course, bt made, but j^ou should not 
put idem of that sort about your Minister into people^s heads. 
Fompous old phraiej must be allowed to die if they COllipse under 
the prick of ridieiileL TradLtionaE expressions such as "I am to 
request you to movt your Mintstcr to do so-nnd-so” and ^'Tho 
Minister cannot conceal firoca himself “ now run the risk of oonjiiring 
up risible pictures^the one of physical pressure applied to a bulky 
and inert object and the Other cf an hOneSt man's prolonged and 
painful struggle in unsuccessful sclfdcception. 

VBRBOriTY PHRASAL VLRBS 
The Fngluh language likes to tack a preposition to a simple verb 
and K> 10 create a sTrb with a different meaning- Verlw thuj 
formed have been called by Logan Pearsall bmith, following 
Bradley^ "phrasal verbs”. Thif habit of inventing phruMl verbs has 
been the source of great enrichment of the language. Pca/saU Smith 
saysi 

Pmin them we derive [houssilds ef vivid cplloiiuialhriii and idio. 
tTMtic phruei by uesiu of which we describe ihe greiiest variety of 
huroaa seliona ii)d. TelaticiU. We can lake is pecplc, take thtm tjpj 
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uJte them Uke tl»etn ^or Uke them m; keep fa with them, ke«p 

them or ^ or m or tmdtr; get at them or nmd thcan or m iraiA 

them; do>ir them do them or tnckoot them, and do t Vm fa; 
make to them; »et them ifa or Jaeat or hit them o^F—indeed there fa 
hardly any actioa or attitude of one human being to another which 
cannot be exprened by meam ot them phraaal verha. 

But there ia today a tendency to form phraaal verba to exprcs a 
meaning no different from that of the verb without the particle. To 
do thia ia to debaae the language, not to enrich it Lord Goneaford 
(then Mr. Henry Strauta) protcitcd in a letter to Tht Ttmts-. 

Nfuit this government of ilHterale exhortation continue to destroy 
the King's Enrifah? Must induatriet be folly "manned up" rather 
than "manned ’? Must the strong, simple transitive verb, which is 
one of the main glories of our tongue, become as ohooletc ia England 
as it appears to be in America? There (or at least in Hollywood} you 
never m^ a man, you "meet up with** him; you never visit friends, 
you "visit with" them; you never study a subjeei, you “study up 
on it". 

Drown out, sound out, lost out, rtti up, miu out on, are other exampla 
of phrassd verbs which I sun told arc used in America in senses no 
different from that of the unadorned verb. These have so for found 
little favour in thia country. On the other hand we seem to have 
welcomed the newcomer mtaturt up to in the sense of to be adequate 
to sm occasion: it conforms to our own practice of adding particles 
to give a verb a different meaning. Fact xtp to can also fairly claim 
that it does not mean quite the same as fact, though the difference 
is subtle. But pay off, try out, itart up and chtek up on are often used in 
contexts where the particles do not seem to contribute anything to 
the sense. 


PADDIMO 

All forms of verbosity might be described as padding, and the 
topic overlaps others we shall come to in the chapters on choosing 
the familiar word and choosing the precise word. I use padding here 
as a label for the type of verbosity Sir Winston Clhurchill referred 
to in a memorandum entitled "Brevity" that he issued as Prime 
Minister on the 9th August 1940. He wrote: 

Let us have an end of such phrases as these: 

“It ia also of impoiilaiice to bear in mind the following cxwuidera- 
tions . . or "consideration should be given to the posiibility of 
carrying into effect. . . Most of these woolly phraM arc mere 
padding, which can be IcA out altogether, or replaced by a single 
word. Cet us not shrink from using Use short expresaive phrase even 
if it fa conversational. 

“Padding” then in the sense in which Sir Winston used the word 
consists of clumsy and obtrusive stitches on what ought to be a smooth 
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filbdc of CTMMCcudve (hougfht- No doubt it ddiuh partly from i 
/cdjiii; that wordiuicss ii an inj^odicut of 4nd blunt stata- 

raCnt ii mijdcj if not rude. There i* an element of truth in (biBi an 
over'Haceato Hyle ii aj irritatLO^ as an over-sostenuto one. But it 
a matter of degree; and cfbciaL prote ii of the $ort that caJJa for 
pfainnCsi rather than elegance. Moreover the habet of “padding"' 
springs parity from lesa mcritoriouE nodons-^thot tbe dignity of an 
offitii’j oaELiog demands a certain werbogity^ and that tUVked truth 
is iodcccnt and ahouLd be clothed in wrapping of woolly wordin 
Sir Winiton gAve two oammoU eKamptct btlaed on. considtrititm; 
he might cijually udL Lave chosen phrases based on It u 

appTfdoiid that (antLcipating au objeodem that is to be met) and ft n>iit 
^ appfitiaitd that (irttroduciag a roasoa for a decisidu that ia to be 
given) are very prevalent. They can almost always be omitted 
without hai'm to the sense. (For more about eppreiiait see p. 109.) 

1 have already referred (p. so) to one way in which padding 
shows itself in oiHdal letleta. Each paragraph is thought to need 
introductory words—"I am xo a(Id""t "I am further to observe"; 
"T am moreover to remark"; "Finally 1 am Do point out"; and so 
forth. Here ia the same phenornenOn in a circuhiT aendiog a form for 
a natiidciil return: 

(i) It Amid it ttiitd lAdf -the pBrlicu.lin of upeniiiuicc n n r relate fO 
e«ts 

(ii) Is it tM owing to rtnibng dihkultics Local Auchoritla 

mayaot hnil it ponible on ilm ootaium toccnnptete ,,, 

(iii) Ji iei/l if ntitd ^ in Tahlw r, r the only oierhcid Mpcndinirr 
.., wlucli the Authceities are asked tn kolace u., n r 

(iv) TiblG 4. L. h inSEndEd to peodde a broad picture.. 

The worda italicised in the first three paragraphs ax* padding. 
They am rw more needed there than in paragraph (iv)^ where the 
writer has wiatly done without them. Perhaps he felt rhat he had 
run out of Stock . 

Other examples! 

I am prt|U£DELl lo accept the diiehaigu of tbb aiDCHiuni by payment 
ia cnabljoEiur; but it AoM if pmitd oiif no fuTiher scevdea can 
he allowed, uatil the account is sgiin in credit. 

Tit vfipoTtiaiif it (ebn it nsoidni llWJ it n undentDod.... 

I regrrt that (he vreona fcnn was forwarded. Jn aVamn^jw#! 

[ am forwaiJinff a supenodtng ontL 

li iWd tn nmtd tAar there is a possibiLty of a ftirthEr sole. 

This form of padding deserves special mention both betauEe the 
temptation affects officials more than raott people and because it is 
ooroparatiivly easy to resisr. It shows itself more plainly thnn other 
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more «ubtlc temptations to pad. For the rest, padding can be defined 
as the use of worda, phrases and even sentences that contribute 
nothing to the reader’s perception of the writer’s meaning. Some 
ixxm to be spedaUy tempting to writers. I have mentioned amiidtra- 
Hon and apprtciaU; among other seductive phrases are tn tMs 
and/ar jiwir i^ormation. These have their proper uses, but are more 
often found as padding cliches. In none of the following examples do 
they serve any other purpose. 

I am directed to refer to the traveUiiw and subsistence allowances 
applicable to your Department, and in this connexion I am to say... 

Mr. X is an applic^t for appointment as a clerk in this Depart¬ 
ment and in this connexion I shall be glad if you will complete the 
attached form. 

The Mmister’t views in general in this connexion and the nature 
and scope of the information which he felt would aMsit him in tl^ 
connexion was indicated at a nseeting.... 

For your information this machine is required for the above- 
mentioned power station. 

For your information I should perhaps explain that there is still a 
shortage of materials. 

For your information I would inform you that it will be necessary 
for you to approach the locd Agricultural Executive Committee. 

This last example, uJtcn from a letter I received myself, shows up 
the futility of this curious clichf. It was not even true that I was 
being told this “for infomuition”; "for action" would have been 
more appropriate. 

0 / eotas* is another adverbial phrase that needs watching lest it 
should creep in as padding. In journalism, especially of the gossip 
kind, «f cotast is used to impress readers by showing the writer’s 
familiarity with an out-of-the-way piece of information or with the 
families of great personages. The offtcial, if he overworks the phrase, 
is more likely to do so from genuine humility. He puts it in so as not 
to seem didactic: "Don’t think that I suppose you 10 be so stupid 
that you don’t already know or infer what I am telling you, but I 
think I ought to mention it". Sometimes of cornu is wisely locd for 
this purpose—if, for instance, the writer has good reason to say 
sonx^ng so obvious as to make a touchy reader iod that he is 
being treated like a fool. It is better in sudi circumstances to say 
"of course" than its pompous variant “as you are doubtless aware". 
Of covru might with advantage have been used in; 

It may be stated with some confidenoe that though it is poidble 
for a blister-gai bomb to (all in a crater previously made by an H.E. 
bomb, the probability of such an occurrence m smalL 
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Irt this cxaiDplie R fi*' slated wiii wro# iwijtii^M' tiiat ia not Only 
padding but abo an abcurdiiy. One might say ivith s&me Cfinfidcnee 
that thi* wiU not happen, or with cciraplirtft Miifidenoc that it ia 
improbable. But to fed only some conGdence about i« EmprobabLUty 
is carrying intdloctuai timidity almOit to iiabecihty. 

The following tittacla from 1^0 docuIPentJ iasuni by Ihe sams 
Ministry about the same time arc iiHtnJctive. 

Tlic Gist is: 

I am to add ihatj doubtioPK authoiiiia appreciate that it is 
B matitf or prime impenance (hat inTormation about feasible 
breiiehei 1 / Heicsvx Rtpi^^tiun . . . should icadi the invcstigaCiTif 
oflTirtrt of the Minbtry ... wi<ti fhe muiiinuiin of delay. 

The Bccojid Es: 

After sis yscs of war alm^t enry building in tbit country needs 
v™k daiog to it Tlie whole of the buiUing labour force conld be 
erapJoyri cm isoihiog cte but c^ain and rnaJciisranec. Yet there 
act huAdreds of tbcm^ndl of Emilies who umtlHy n^ hgjna of 
(lieir envn and will keep «i sufifcdns peat haroship uoliE homa can 
be provided tb» theni. 

The first (jf th»e is bad. It is th* sort of thing that those svho say 
civil servants write badly point to in support of thur case. Tlic firaC 
I& of its g& w'Dcds a« paddingn and Uic Last five nrc a itatcby 
paraphrase of "as SOWS as poas3b3e^^ The second is cnceEIent:. It has 
no padding, and sa^awhat ir has to say in brisJe bulinessUkc English. 
Why this diflerenCC of Style within the same Department? We can 
only gufcts, hut I do not thinh the guess is difficult, pie first 
was written for [he guidance of Local Government officials ooily. 
It Wiis a rouline matter and nO Special caire was taken Over it; 
its language is the sort that Local Authorities oqrScjt and understand. 
But the second was intended to improK the man in the BtreeC, And 
the writer was at pains 10 put his point in a way that would be 
grasped at oHM and would carry oonvicticm. That i^ I have nO 
doubt, the cxplanacionj but it il not a snffieient one. Whatever the 
purpeoe, the first if bad and [he sceond good. 

The following introduc[ary ferKtnct tP a circular is, I think, 
wholly padding, but I cannot be sure, for I can find nO meaning in it. 

Tbe prapcMob made id retpoBK [0 this roquHt diow dilfcences of 
approach to Ihc problem, wbieli mlaie EQ the differing recormnendBF 
tiom of the CovK^EEce'i Report, and ineVAe mede mediftcattosis of 
Eboflc reocjcicmimda.tii™. 

But padding is too multifarioiK Cor Analysis. It can only be 
tllusuated^ and the only rule fttf Avoiding it is to be sclf-critica]. 
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The Choice of Words (3) 

CHOOSING THE FAMILIAR. WORD 

Limry iDcn, uid die yioutif idlt isdi^ []>c ^ of ^ui c|uf, 

I14VK <»:7iE(Wfity ttcaE ta rucind jn dicir atyLe in U tdipt 

iE ED Inoiiim. Aut uie IW^no', 'J they be inEn oTiqiW *Ullciia, ^ 
liim irfist l*iK>t ipE ud dntard Lt; whjdi iJw: oU will r»L The Jtidtw 
nile U E« bt cAatdit tu l;ie n4« wbicb be 

□baerved with adwint*^ lit &lhl:rvmtinff^ bu.ll*(llHlDC(™ly»pqpIipilile 
EO ibte. 

Hmif TiYiflp, 73 W SfuSiinran, jflgS 

Eosweli, tdJi of JoJ^tuonJ “He seemed to tale pleasure in 
speaking in his own style; for wViicn he hi«i Mieiessly mused ir, he 
would t^peat the thought translntcd into it. TaJking of the comedy 
of The Rehearsal's 'Lt has not wit enough tio Itocp it sweet'. 

This was easy-—lie thcrefcre caught hinuelfs and pfOnOuntod a 
more yoyitd sentence; "It Ivaj not vitality enough to preserve it froen 
putrclaetimi’.^' The mind of another famous lovce of the Totund 
phrase -worked the opposite way. " 'Under the said 

Mr. Miicawber, 'that your peregrinations in this metropoLis have 
not as yet liceii rnttensin.-e, and that you might have some diiBculty 
in penetrating the arcana of the Modern Babylon ... in sbort'^ said 
Mr. Micawber in ft burst of conhdence^ 'that you mi^t lose your 
way..Tlje oflicial should not hesitate which of these remarkable 
men to take as his model. He should cultivate Mr. Mioawber^ 
prAisewOrthy hahdt of imtinctlvdy tramlailng the ouhof-thc-way 
into the everyday.* Thus we might hnd thatj even though the Boiird 
of Trade oould still not resist announcing that certain xujplus 
Government factories arc now "available for reallocation"^ they 
would not leave Jt at that. "In short"^ they would ftdd in a hurst of 
confidence, “they ftrc to be relei". 

The present inclination of the official is in the oppwitc direction. 
He ia a Johnsonian rather than ft Micawberite, and so haudiapi 
himself in achieving what we have seen must be the writer's primary 
object, to affect the reader precifiely as he wishes. The umple reader 
is pu^cd; [he sophisticSiled One is annoyed. Here is pent-up 

*I -wms TiEmirvled of Hr. MSciYvbec^ pcsllCWOrthy bilMt li'y th-r ToOliiSlc VS p. 1 a8 
ef JctpeiKuli ftwert *t^ Jtnriuflt (if lAj ErthA LioiBap, 

75 
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annc^'anoc blowing flfT a jcrdul jfil of iittBin in. the Isadiiig colmnns 
of Tht Tijnei-, 

It hu l]wn>l bden The CUMom 4/ tht Loglilh to ?nniih UiCLf 
lanmuge ™th hnpoaubera fiflofld abposdj and a tnaiJar iMlicy bu 
rtfiesttcd Uwir sardfcntj thsf (pn*it and their Javna. Thdr taacc 
in cjoadEz hu in tbc maiji been lound ei*eiwsh and when, here and 
OicK down the Eeiwjsttioni^ a iapM iiB* occurncd lh eoawquejicea 
hivi rtjdj^ been £»i™adjL(iE. If Hie aHeciieu wluct aonrve or owr 
Cbeerathen fdc be the Enonkc}''^z^c aeeini to ni i>ow iflhplaetd, 

WE uc not gredtly ineoHUKiodsd by itj ailEr-dTocta \. no jungly of 
Ulh jpiderilh grovtlll liawe ipnij^g Tip to hem ui in. If wc thini that 
'■■boudoir” » a ratlitf llckly, STnpeiirjJ woed^ or "portminvtcau^'' I»[ 
fit far utc woept in ILmmCkl about y«ntf[ men □tTirtJltOj we can 
drop them wiihoui difficulty from nur I'ocabularyr 
But locoe forclBn; -unpcriadoni bnvo *hi3«Ti a unifying and 
unoontndtable vituily, so that tire nni oT thCLT oeiginnl sponion are 
vklied with dreaJfijL rigour upon suKceiing: geneialjanj. Thciandly 
nattiieJnwa- who fint ILberatad a pair of gtw aquirreli hai a grEnt 
deal to iwwBT fpTj indudiug n large ffiare □! the talarlca of numcroui 
idvil scrvaula engagtd on the ixik known to them, rather bop^uUy^ 
ar pert^trunatioii. In the etymologvoal field a limilaf bad enunence 
il in tbe Oiiad] cf aU ri^^L-iluniking men, for the individual 

who Eirjt Lntfoituced into tbc En^ilh Language tKt Wotfd ''pcnofn«l''r 
it h posiblCiimt jK^Ue, that a more degrading, a mocic dE-Eavourcd 
fyiwtiym far iwo or moic mcmben of the BuinaB race haa at one tEnw 
er another been «aood; Uitj if it haa, it bar never gained the ublquE- 
Couiand cjTaruiif^ currency of thii alien toLleclivc. Pcnonnel, though 
in diEDcy they bjtc men and women, have ■Mdy^ be cnJicd peracaineJ 
to ]o«e fbeir full rutui aa hunuin being*, ^cy do not go, they 
piooEEd. They do not have^ they are (or mofe often are not) in 
poatetrion. They do not aik, tbey roake applitallon foTr HicLr 
mlitdtj In 10 iar m they nmy be deerned to have mindi, are eioeked. 

IMrt with thEglorica of knowledge but with irreiirvartt aid unmemor- 
abifi tlatutusj *udH u their ^ibfir'a nationnlity at birth end ihc date 
on wtiLch th^ wtm Uut inoewJatod agaliai yellow ftwr. Once they 
eilhet kept thirtgi or gave them up ; now they must retaia or turreoder 
tbem. ^^t fit ti title) tlwy do not topw, nor aecdf but deficiendp 
and Tcquiremcriti ue jmt ai inconvenient. They ojirtot eat, dicy 
ran only they perfono ubLuliontf LRItead of home* they 

haw pliioe(a) of rtidtnee In which, irutead of living, they attdomi- 
cilecL They are not cattle, they are not ciphenj they wrtamLy arc 
not human b^gij ib^ are penonnd. 

It would be chuilish to an onfilaLi^hE so disamiing af nOl 

bciitg quite fwr. But may it not be argued that when wc admitted 
women auKiliariefl to our mntd fttfMS the atpreadon atld 

material” bcciune unsuitabilc; wc found n gap In Out vocabulary 
and sensiWy filled it, ai we havdSO often <lonje belojrcj, by bomowing 
from the French? Still, it n^tmot be denied that this word, hhe SO 
muiy Other high-sounding words of vague iuipoirt, has exercised an 
unfortunate fascination ovw the oEdal mlndj or that the other 
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«KAinpl« pvcn by the writcr of the arthJe strike home. The rniKhicf 
of words of this lOrC is tbiAt they beoDinc Budi favourites that they 
seduce their users from darity of thought; they rnetmcrisc them and 
numb thdr diicnminqtion. 

'fhe precept to choose the fkmiiLar word (which is aJso probably 
the shtwt word) must of counc be followoct with diacietiori. Many 
wise men thronghcrtit the centurtes, from Aristotle K> Sit WiritWii 
Churdul], have emphasised the importance oTusing short and simple 
words. But no one knew better than cJiuc two authorities that 
Bacrifiee dthor of precision or of dignity b too high a prioc to pay 
for the fanuliar word. If the choice is between two words that com^cy 
a writcf'B raearijTig equally we]], one Ehort and familiar and the other 
long and unusual, of course the Bhort and famiLLar shogtd be pre¬ 
ferred- But ohe that is long and unusual should not be i^ecKd 
merely on that account if it Is nurc apt Ln mcaniog. Sir Winston 
docs no^ hesitate to prefer the unoom mon word if there is something 
to be gained by it. If wc were asked whether there was any dLEferenoe 
Ln meaning IxLwoon woeUy and Jlurailtnl we should probably say n0> 
one was commonplace and the other uimsuaJ, and that was all there 
was Do itr But Sir Wiojton, in the lirst volumt af his SfUntd Hflsrif 
tVsTy UEC3 Jlxadifit inaCcsid of tim/Zy to describe rhe meotal proocsies of 
ccetaiii peopIOp and sO corivoys fo his roaders jujt that ulia. ounce 
of optitflmpt that WC frcl JhmtUflt to MFltain^ perhaps because the 
oomhination of J 'and f so often expressea an invertebrate state, as in 
fop, fap^fawitif fim^f indjyjkforf- Moreover there is an ugLinesa 

of shortnes! as welE as an U|[;JiniC6s of length. On the same day in 
diiTemnt daily papers 1 hiivc «cCl the aamn oilidal referred to aa 
“Admiolatrator of the Organisation for European Economic 0^ 
operation" nind Jie “Aid B«s‘'r Neither title ij euphnnious, and frw 
would unhesitatingly prefer the short one. 

But there arc no great signs at present of any urgeot need of a 
warning not to overdo the use of simple diction. The commonest 
ways in which failure: to choose the jintj^e word in official writing 
leads to lack of precision are the use of jargon And leg^ language 
and an addiction to showy wOrdS- 

AHJS LEOAL LAHaUAOE 

A dictionary dehnitlon of jargon is “a word applied cOncemptiN 
ously to the longuagc of scholair, the terminology oFascicnceorart, 
or the cant of a class, sect, trade or profrssion”. When it was eo^ffined 
to that BCTisc it waa a useful word. But it haj becit handled bo promis- 
Guousiy of rcceitt years that the edge has been taken off it, and uow, 
as has been well said, h signifru liltle more than any spoeeb that a 
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(MWOn fceli to btr iflfcrtQr to h\s I am htr* using the wtmi in the 

dictionjiry itflSC. In thnt sflisc Sti growth of late hM been atamung. 
Mode™, diflcoveries in the older scienics and the need of the nevitr 
CMiea {economiCi, paychology and sodology) to esplain thdr ideai 
hitvo led to an enormous incioBst in that part of Our vocabulary that 
cao be classed *9 jargon. N& doubt this is to lomc extent inevitable. 
New ttifl-ocpti may deniaod new wTords: psycholo^ can at least 
plead that if * new word if neceHaiy for what my most rtMUt dk- 
(ionaiy defines as “the sum total of the instinOtive ibfcea of art 
individuaf^ a ioa prelentiouJ one could hntdly have been found 
than kI; never can so much mcarung have been packed info so small 
a ipaoe aince the lerttenoc “Thy kingdom is divided and given to the 
Rlodcf and Ptraiana^'" wflJ eompieascd into the word L^ftAarfw. But I 
find Dt. Julian Hujdcy cdreshitig when he says: 

We need a term Atr (lie ram ef tKcte ecndnuiliei chmiigh die 
whole rfevtJuljoTMry titncj and I prefer to take □i-ci' a farniliar word 
like pfogrtff Liutead oT coining a fpotiil piece of eiotenc jacso"' 

In the field ofneumlogy Sit FVancij Walihc has been provotod to 
a tlmilar protest. Referring to the fondness of clinicians for inventing 
new words for ncwly-obaaTed symplorai that may throw light on 
the mytteriea of ocichra! physiofogyj he saysr 

Thus one phEnfiifijaicn may have doM on a doMn nEolr^nif 
ttitjchcd [0 It, mkI thwc art Jiot alwaw nmd with precHfori, All 
ihu hM madt for caiiliidonp for it neodi hiroic virhws to plimge into 
die muddy wslm of iV relcvuit literature to pluck out truth from 
[heir depdu- 

“Rjeally (here are tunes'^, wtitei Mr. G. M. YoUJig ffldtyj '^whert 
1 feel that CLvilisatiofi wid come to an end because no one will 
undcistand what anybody else il saying.^^ 

Official writing pliyJ a comparatively sliwH part in building this 
new Tower of Babel- But it ciinnOt escape all blauic. VVl^i officials 
are accukcd of writing jargon, what ia EenertUy meant is that they 
affect a pompous and flabby vcrboiity. That is not what I mean. 
What r have in mind is that tecbnical terras ate U}c4—especially 
conventional phraJSi invented by a Government departments 
which art undcratood inside the dcpamnetit but are unintcHigible 
lo ouisklcrs. That it true jargon. A circular ffom the headquarten 
of a department eo its r^ional oRiCfn bejipns: 

The phytieal pcogrenlng of building eases should be co<d<uKl eo ... 

Nobody could lay what meaiung this was intended to comrey 
unlew he held (he key- It is net Enghlh, ooepl in the sense (hat the 
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TiVOirdi arc £n£li$h word*. They pre a {^oup of rymljcili used jji mu. 
venticmal senses Itnowti only to the paf eih to tlic Conventien. It tnvy 

Mid that no hobin is done, because the LnstrLiction i.'i not nicaiiL 
to be read by anyotio unianuliar with (he departmental jaegon. Sul 
usin^ jargfti ii » dn^ttgcrciuj habit; it ii easy to forgiet (hat the public 
do not utidicntand and to slip into the use oJ it in cxplaiaLej 
things to them. If that i* donoj these icekipig enlightcnyflent will 
find themselves plunged in even deeper obscurity. A mcrahci' of die 
department has kindly given tnc this mterprctation of the ivOids 
quoted above, qualified by tjje words “ns far as I can direovet”! 

'* The physical progresaung of building cases’ means going' at 
intervals to the sites ofibctories, ttc.^ whose buUdhig is jponsoted by 
the department and otherwise approved to see hOw many brieks have 
been laid sinoe ttve lait visit- 'Phylioal' apparently here caempILEes 
a portmanteau usage (? syilcpsis} and refers both to the flesh.and- 
blood presence of the inspector jind to the material development of 
the edifioe, neither of which is, however, mentioned. ’Progressing’, 
I gather, should have the accent on the first syllable and should be 
distinguished &om pio^emng. It means recoding or helping for¬ 
ward the progress rather than going forward. 'Glases’ Is (he common 
term lor uniCs of work which consist of applying a given set of niles 
to a numher of individual problems . . . 'should be confined lo' 
means that only in the types of cases specified may an ofiiocr leave 
his d'Csk to vi^t tlic sire." 

Let us take another example. "dstrJhution of industry policy" 
is an upreslon well understood in the Jtoard of Trade and other 
departmmis concerned with the subject. Lut it is jargon. IntHnsi- 
tally the pitrase Hu ho certain meaning. Not even als gramraaticai 
con struct ion is dear. So far as the words gO', it is at least as likely 
that It refers- to dijcributiHg jomething called “industry-iKjliCy" as 
to a policy of distributing iudusCry. Even when we know that 
“dijtribuiion'of-indujory” ii a comiwund noun^adjcctive quaLEyirig 
folLyi. we siJli do not give to the words the full mraniog that those 
who invented the phrate intended It to have. The ejotctlc fotaning 
attached to it is the policy of exercising governmental control over 
the establisHrrwnt of new factories in, such a ivay as to iHlnimlse the 
risk of local mass unecnployment. No doubt it is convenient to have 
a label for anything that can only bt txplaijied SO cumbtoualy. But 
it must not be forgotten that what is written on the Label oensisis of 
code symbols unintelligible to the outsider. Forgetfulness of this kind 
causes perpleitEiy and irritation. A Juetgc recently uid (hat he could 
form no idea of whnt was meant by the MHtence r “These prices arc 
bails prices per ton for (he representadve-bads-pricing spedEcatjon 
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and Fizc »nd <iuantity*'j and the Maachffltr CoJinfiaa wa* ijrtCcraBvtd 
tc» eicpoduilatc; 

it at pily lh*t the hiiAiltlT of Supply's document 
what CjMjemjirjesLm^EicatinnahotiM include paatta of ircranipEe. 
h/^hlc jawoffi lile ifcii i 

Hie SuVaaihociMtiona rEOnimi ^ ita JulwOQtHCton to r& 
autboriic these ardeia tu to £.IJ and (fl) abty'c- It ihetJd be borne 
in mind that jub-coocractort tiMiy need Twnithoriiation net omy 
oriub-aultiornatiniM already ffw-eo for pciW Ifl and beyond, but 
also for jub-aothod^tfosu for cariier periodSj ed ai to revalMlatc 
orden or paxti nf ceden at tn (I}. 

the irlMi ofdCfp*jr praduOCd by thu lort of JdiW does file mar* I* 
defeat the iitLendeira cf plnnninff than SOUK of >h= dcpanmcDti 
CmKcmcd Ktm to reallu. 

Single words 3tre Bmctiinca given a apccial mcaiung for oHicLal 
puiposcot apccklly words mLioh used during the war. At a tim* 
when ogr lives were teguEated at every turn by tbc diaiinttioi’L 
between what was and whatwM not "csicutiai", that Wt)®d sprouted 
cvdotoly- Its devefoptnent can be traced thtongh these three 
quotadoois: 

I can only deal with applicadmti H a highly etsenlisJ nature. 

It h ImpcasiUc m approve importations finm ilie U.S.A. ujilew 
there n a moipdllng case of ewntialiiy. 

It li condnned that aS ^ faruicr you are granEed high tasent^Lty. 

In the last at any rate, if not In the other two, the word has 
become Jargon and gicen a meaning not JttKMn to the dictiottiifiM, 
What the -writer nteant in thfi lait one was, ‘'you ate high on our 
waiting LuL". 

In its ordinary sciuc aLw, ffjjmftflJ' it frequently used unsuitably. 
Govcmracnt department! t^vc to- issue no many juitrncttous to nil 
and sundry newadayi that the draftsmen of them get tired of saying 
that people must or should do tilings, and misguidedly acelt to inEro- 
ducc the relief of variety by saying, for instance, that it is necrasaiy 
or that it is important that things should be doncj and fnatn it 
Ir only a step to work oneself up i-nto saying that it ti cascntlal or 
vital or cvOiq of paramount importance. Here is nn ftiCract from a 
wartime deparl-mentil cfrcolar: 

In view of lhe nadcuul tJiuxELon on the uipply of teoiles and 
buttons it is of paramount i[ivp(KtB.TKE chat Ehesc withdrawn jpuvnEuts 
shall be put n> inefol puepMes.,. 

To say ihat a thing is of pamrudunl importance can only mean that 
it iranscendi in imp&rwnce all other subjects. I cannot behcve that 
buttons can ever have been ui that doss. 
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L«ga] dictioa, as we have seen, it almost necessarily obscure, and 
explanations of the provisions of legal documents must be translated 
into &miliar words simply arrang^. 

With reference m yotir letter of the lath August, I have to state 
in answer to question i thereof that where pamculan of a partner¬ 
ship m disclaKd to the Executive Council the remuneration of the 
individual partner for superannuation purposes wU to deemed to 
be such proportion of the total remuneration of such praciitiotwn 
as the proportion of his share in the partnership profits Dears to the 
total proportion of the shares of su<h practitioner in those p^is. 

This is a good example of how not to explain. I think it means 
merely '*Your income will be taken to be the same proportion of 
the fern’s remuneration as you used to get of its profits". I may be 
wrong, but even so I cannot believe that language is unequal to any 
clearer explanation tlum the unfortunate correspondent received. 

Here is another example of failure to shake off the sharklrs of 
legal language: 

Separate depsurtmenu in the same premises are treated as separate 
premises for thb purpose where separate branches of work which axe 
commonly caniea on u separate miiinesses in sepsuatc premises are 
carried on in separate departmenU in the same premisca. 

This sentence is constructed with that mathematiesd arrangement 
of words which lawyers adopt to nutke their meaning unambiguous. 
Worked out as one would work out an equation, the sentence serves 
its purpose; as literature, it is balderdash. The explanation could 
easily have been given in some such way as this: 

If branches of work commonly carried on as separate busixtesies 
arc carried on in separate departments of the same premises, those 
departments will be treated as separate premises. 

This shows how easily an unruly sentence like this can be reduced 
to order by ttu-ning part of it into an "iT’ clause. 

Even without the corrupting influence of jargon or legal diction 
a careless explanation may leave the thing explained even more 
obscure than it was before. The JVnv Torlur of the 17th August, 194B, 
quotes from a publication called Sysims Magacint: ' 

Let us paraphrase and define work simplification as "that method 
of accomplishing a necessary ptirpom omitting nothing necemary to 
that purpose in the simplrat fashion tt best". This definition is 
important for it takts the mystery out of work simplifies lion and 
leaves the essentials clearly outlined and fuccuvctly stated. 

The Aw Yorktr's comment is: "It does indeed". 
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OVEKWOR.KSI> METAPHOH4 

Tbtat who lUtc ahowy wxjtda art givea »ijveirwarldjig metaphon. 
I have aJicaiiy (p. 49) reftfnod to the UJefutneafl And atlraaLven«s 
of mcCapborjr They enable a writer to convey briefly and vividly 
ideas lhat might orherwise need lediooJ eKpcaiticui. What ahnuld wc 
have doDCj Ln OUr pc*t-vrar economic difficulcxetj. v^ithout oui torgiit, 
aiicl ififiiflusjti? But the very srsduetiveticsa of metaphors 
mal™ them «pccLiiJl.y aj wc may be rath^ proud to 

hiive teamed a new anc amJ want to show ofT. TTiiu metaphnis, 
especially new onesp letui to be used, ifidiscrjnniiatcly and soon, get 
Etalcp but not bcEore they hive dijowod out wOrdt perhaps mom 
ccramonplacc but with cocaningB more pteciic. Somedmes meta¬ 
phors art 10 absurdly overtaxed thni they bcoomc a iiiughiug-stock 
and die of ridlcutc. That baa been the fait of ''cKplorifig every 
avenue^' And of "leaving no stone unntrneri”. 

Another danger in the tut of metaphors is of fAlling itlEd Ictcon- 
gruity. So tong al least aa they arc ^live"* naetaphors, they must 
uert be given a context that would be absurd if the words used 
metaphorically were being used literally. Kothing is easier to do; 
almoit All write™ fall oocarionAlly into thia trap. But it is worth while 
IQ take great pains 10 avoid doing so, because your reader, if he 
notieta it, will deride you. So wc should not refer to the biggest bottlc- 
Mdt when what we mean is the most itouWesomc cme^ fer that will 
obvknaly be the nanoweat, A "worW^wide^^ bottleneck may sound 
alanningj but Anything leas constiicdve can hardly bo imagined- 
Foesibilities more unpleasant than the writer can have intended are 
suggested by the vrttming to GivU Defence ^Verkers tbat many 
persons who have cxpcsiencod a nuclear explooion will have 
diarrhoea and vomiling and should not f>c allowed to swamp the 
medical services. The Statesman who said that sect tend ofthe popula- 
tion were beiug squceEedi flAt by inflation was, not then in his 
happiest vein^ nor wAt Ihe writer who claimed for American sodology 
(he distinction of having always inunersed itselfin concrete situations, 
nor the eELthuaUstic scientist who announced the discovery of a virgin 
held pttgnanc with posiibilitica. The wamiitg issued during a fuel 
« shortage that gas riiigs might only be used by olhccn earmarked for 
the purpose Suggests a curious method of idenriiicatiotip and the 

*A live lueupber b HK that cvc&xi in thE TExdEr a nKnCaJ picliiiie ni' ttw 
imuEry ^ iU nifint > thiid. gde <lsd dCri. If Wt wdie "cIk H la hBnd" 

toa' 'fat bH tdftn Ihr iHt. bEcwBifi Lii bcEtfa'', he ue ia bc4b U horlcinail- 

■hip fa- DUT duuphoc. Sut (O HWtl fwlers [ht fiw wvuU Ik a mEtaplMir, 

uio lltE: untEfiiz iMHiJd tavE iu eiBETEnt impact fnsn ^'tliE iLlualian. b lyidtr 
aiiitnil"; (Ik StCOOd WHtkt bc A Uve Odti cklLiqC up^ hoWtUET fkcnlly and 
nwnLEnCuityj IIk pietuTE nf a nmaway luoraE. 
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B.B.C. did nol: thoaac their wcrdj felidtously whcri they ttiat 
every &ccl of negro would he he^lrd that night; EAMlaj like 

children^ should be secti floc hemd. Wc cannot buL fldmjt that ihert 
il no iMpo of chttJdTig the astoniahing sntici of ter^f and oflmiiEing 
that fljghCy word within rtSaOimbljc bounda, But H’edo not want any 
more jJi^tnphior^ getting out ofha^id Ube that. 

Among the metaphon Sf^OoIally popular at die present time the 
following desen'c corrunenL 

BACltOltOUth> 

The O-E-Or recognises only two mcanlnga for this wordL One ii 
^'the ground or surfboc lying at the bade of or bcyciitd the chief objects 
of contemplation". The other is '"a Icaa prorninCnt positionj. where an 
object ia not readily noticedThe word has come into gf»t favour^ 
and is ranging a long way &oin the huinb[e Spheres aioigncd to it by 
the dictionary. Up to a pcnnt its cjtlenaiotna have been useful. To 
spefdt of eKAmining the background tif a propocal, in the sense of 
trying to find out what moarO there is in it than meets the eye, is & 
reasonable metaphor. So U wboc ia called "background training^* in 
the Oivil Service to distinguish it from specialksed training. And it be 
reasonable ecetension of the metaphor 10 wrilO: 

bien and WOtnen with widely dlvtis^cdt bmikniaundi. Tanging 
torn friduairi and tiaioEd lodai wodtets to a codmdnetj a railway 
derk and a derk in an irnninongery store, had in fact Ricceedcd. 

But^ like ail these new ^vourites^ it is beginning to get out of band, 
and to dlipISiCO more precise words: 

From ygtir particubn it Wiwld appear that youf biwigKRUld il 
more suitable for pests in CevemraeaE Deparuntets capb^ing 

i^iumtiCy BurvEyDn. 

This does not seem to mean anything dilTerent &ain "you are 
better qualified". 

It Is nirprising Ig. And mgre WQniEn than men, hut Iggal EKperteniie 
provides the badigroand; dunng (he war women left an area where 
thcTE ueiE nn jghs lor tbEm. 

ffere tt ^ceina to be masquerading as expia/tation. 

BAiCK.t.oa 

The new use of inuklog to mein irt ai 5 CumuJitlH>n of aircaia is 
eomnion in the United Stircs. For example^ (he list that our 
Telephone Department oaJlj “List of wailihg appJieaoU" is called 
by the Amertoan Telephone Ckjmpany "BacMog of held orders". 
This use b apreading here, and a Government deparUhCht already 
finds (t natural Id wdtct 
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Ttue moM invpprtain atsp V to eliifllfutt B iTry Iktavy bfijckkg of 
Olden 0n die lofiiniilictvjua" boeilti. 

The metaphor (ctiW t» be frcun a log fine in which the bad^ ii 
the lar^ log at the baictc that ia nevn: burned- Like sbKkpiU the 
word is ID«Jy to taiabbsh itself bwc and to be regartled ftventuahy 
aj an enrichment of the langua^. 

Bjjuefrikt 

This word has caught oo as a pictuwsque MibatStutc far scJunit or 
jiJojj and the shiivc it wearing ofT it. It is not reasonable to aik that 
metaphoTi should be anchored at ihcEr points of origEti, but it would 
niaJiE iOT aocuiacy of language if writers who use this one remem¬ 
bered that in the engineering iodustriesj where it tOTOeJ from, thfl 
blueprint maria the final stage of paper dedgitr 

BOTTUtNIClC 

Boitltntck ia a u«ful and picturesque nadaphor to denote the 
point of cOMtriction oTaomeihing that ought to be flowing freely; 

Even if iha tnamiTlClwrErt eeuld ebuin ample raw material, ihe 
aluetage of Aillcd Uhour would comdiuiE a botikneelt in produclion- 

The metaphor« not new, but it has had a sharp rise in populari ty, 
pcrhapi because our economy has been sO fuJl of bcrttlemeclu. It 
needi to be handled caireliLlly in order to avoid abourdity, as Mr. 
Henry Straus [now Lord Concribjd) pointed out in this letter to Tht 
Tifrui : 

In order to iUeiuale the (or whatever it uj ef our 

lioguige I am corapding a brodvure o® bottlmtecki. I shall aeeord- 
ingLy Ik graced for any ttgiufumot addinena to thcK example fipm 
rEDcat iokimaltsm; 

{i) "The UgEtal bottlcnerii in hmidrg”, mtaiung the wen^ mpii 
eetutiicting arul pummably narroweft hnttlcneek. 

(4) ‘'Baccltiaoua emut be utid«] ouc" (leading article in (he drily 
preasji. 

[}) "'BoLtknecks ahead'* uid “Botileneck in hottlei" (reoeiit 
bcadiincil. , , , 

(4) '"lite teonomy of (he Ruhr Id bound 10 move within a loneHnii 
eirctc of intEfdcjpoident bcuteoeclor** 

(2) '"What ii ptaiuied u aerurily a series of bottlenechir The nunt 
driJtic bouleaeu It (hit of nuehone totJi.** 

(G) "^Onc hottleneek . .. which it parlicularty lar-reaehing and 
deriitve.’* 

Lord Qoncaford has reoendy made souie additions Do his doIIccHou; 

Flrkally, before luviiv My Hoa. Friend, 1 mutt thank him for 
adding ml deUgbdul '‘WEiriding batdeilBcL'* In uvy eelebratcd 
ooUcedon of botden«eii^ Hitherto^ my hvmuitct were the ‘*drasde 
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liaECljCfliD±k''p thlE ’"VbCioU* cirtJiC of JJiCcrdicpeiuilcnt iHJUlciKda" nwlj 
pcfhnpa the b=t -of iIml Tivtiote Hj^ectiorip the “wnHklwHe bfyUk- 
njeck”..*' 


Brackets AMD GmchUTa 

These wondJ were p(Ut into tnrrency by itatiatlcJana u synonyms 
for ciatf Off and they have been widely taken up. ‘'Thcoe are 

likely in the main to be bought by che lower ineome |[roupl,'" “Will 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer imoA-e to let up a Select CannnitJee 
to comidcr the Rnancial hardships of the small income groups?'* 
/momt hai indeed becon^ an olTiCiaL cliche. Mr. Ivor Eron^n 
sayS of this inrirwatton; 

The poor used to bo eahed the poet; (hen they bce&mep Jot 
aceurney DRciid ihemp the uoder-pdvilcgcdp or knvB'inoamE groups- 
Recently they have exiled, eq>e«»lly by eeononviats siminj' at 
style^ toe ineeciK brsehets. [ soppese the leCeKruic ii to typa 
speeha brjcketod together. B«t the is a stu^ mit. Some¬ 

body ctnpkiyed the teem, I suppose, in an impeeulve srcLck ami 
to ad the impressed tfluien deoded to pay him the oempliownt of 
LTuilatioa. 

Thus wc are told of what used to bo colled nOughty children but 
arc now juvftttile delinquents: 

It is some comfoct to loam that the eight to thirteen htaeket ii the 
only one that iivveilvcd huh-e anesu. 

Brrakwwn 

It is fashlDiiablci, though not always apt, to use break^iiiiM in a 
p3eudo4cientiiic sense vaguely connoting euialystf, subdivision, or 
classiheadon of statistical mattetr It is cerfainly inept wlicn used of 
things that can bt phyfiCiUy broken down: 

The houses erected ihould be broken down Into cypa. (Qaajifinl 
according to ^TP^) 

The breilcdiown of Ihii number ofhmo)^ inid vniyiag demliies per 
acre. (Division.) 

The Minnter wishes to avotd rrflgnbentatitm cf the itnicc by 
breaking down the Cwotier syston of administration pravided Tor 
in iJbe Act Into a ttiree-tier systcoi. 

Why htakin£ dinvn iu the lait example? If the word must be 
used Rt all irAub'tfJ up would go better with But why 

net seme ondinary word such aj alltivis or aawrbf^I 

I’he faicination of ihij wurid may lead tb quaint results. 

CLire should be taken that the breakdown ofpatienti by the depart¬ 
ment under whose -taTc thq^ were immedjntJy befim: dbehai^ is 
suietly ibUotvxdL 


tolhjiily :a53. 
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Unforttuiaild^ * cortilJcic breJoiown flf BritLih trad? n ™rf 

liJ« twen iuuicd Kjf (lu; popuIitiMi nf ttfi United StiiW, 
hicicii down by *nd Jd- 

CaiUMO 

OiExt ia one of tbs Iftigbt yioun^ nietaphort arc now aO 
fnahionabJe, and art daptacinE lhe old fogeyfl- 'j vkl ima arc 

jwwinpim and 'ITicrt u no great ba^tn in that, SO long aa those 
who uae the word rsrttfliber to ueai it aa a mctaplim-. 

Tbc adviiory OgmoilUee did itot apply for a &tQcral increaic in 

irapostd under tint rule may b* incrtased or wdved 
if tbe oonirJiMiiiof agre^ 

Oiling here mcana jmmntiira priui >n the fmt eji:amp]c and jmmFmpJi 
Ittn^iS in the rtwnd. The writcra forgot that if one wants mom 
headroom one does not increase the ceUingi still l«i perform the 
curiout operation of waiving it; one raisei it. Similarly anyorie who 
thinka that “flic nronecary Ikcnaing cdJing” ia the most efTcctive way 
ofeKprcaing hit meaning (though I cannot belitvc it icaily is] ooght 
at leait lo remember that WJr nornial tclatiomhip to a ceiling k 
under it, nor within itr 

In de^nmiiinff the floor-spaoe, a wTline of 13,000 square fect 
ihwid noimsLly DC the linut 

This is indeed a cconplicated way of saying that floor-spACe ahould 
not normally csoceed 15,£™ square feet. Why drag dc^ the 
ceiling? 

Wl^ thu metaphoTj not conEent with, swallowing maxmtirM, tries 
to abtorh fflintmum too^ wc pass fifwn the tolerihJc to the gjotcsquei 

The eJTect of ihh announoeimmc d ihit (he lotJ egum for 1955™ 

5r uf £410 million can be rtgarded *1 a iioar as well« a celling. 

LmUlDATS and LiqjJlDATlOW 

LtquUialiiM ia the process of ascertaining a debtor^s lUbilidea and 
apportioning hi* assets to meet (hem—winding up Ida affairs in fact. 
The meanLog haa lately been enlarged so as Ifl signify other soeta of 
winding-Lipj especially, with a sinitmr twist, the pcjnoval of opposL- 
lion in a totalitarian state by methods possibly undisclosed but 
ceriainly implc4i3ai(l. The reason Jbr this extension is no doubt to 
be found in (he extciuion of the practices for whidl it stands. There 
art some who deprtcate this enlargement of the word’s meaningj 
but I do not think there is Arty mi in doing ttuilj it il WcU atablishcd. 
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and can justly claim to be cxpiesaavc and vivid and to fill a need. 
Sir Winston Churchill uses it in Th* Gathering Slormi 

Many of the ordinary guarantees of civilised society had been 
already Liquidated by the Communist pervadon of the decayed 
Parliamentary Government. 

But liqtddaU is one of the words which, having once broken out, run 
vdld. The far*rctchcd word terminate, having supcncdod the familiar 
end, is itself being superseded by the more far>fetched liquidate. It b 
now apparently regarded u suitable for denoting the ending of any¬ 
thing from mas s acri ng a nation to giving an employee notice. It 
should therefore be handled with care, and not put to such unsuitable 
duty as when the B.B.C. speaks of the liquidation of Britain’s suzer¬ 
ainty over the Indian Native Sutes, or a Local Authority writes: 

These sdll stsiod as escamples of solid building construction, which 
will stand the test of many more yean of wear and tear before their 
usefulncas has been fusally liquidated. 

RxpaactnnON 

The "vogue” use of thb word b new, and unrecognised by any 
but the most recent dictionsuies. One dictionary meaning b "repulse 
or recoil of a thing after impact” and another "the return or rever¬ 
beration of a sound”. Perhaps it b a combinadon of these two ideas 
that htks led to the present common use of the word to signify those 
indirect consequences of a deebion that bring unexpected embarrass¬ 
ment to the inakcr of it, especially when they muldply themselves. 
In thb sense it b useful, and I have no quarrel with it. ^^ny officiab 
must have echoed in their own way the cry of Macbeth, who knew 
nMTC about repercussions of thb sort than most people, 

Bloody instructions which being taught return 
To plague tb’ inventor. 

Besides, the wxjrd is indbpensable to the Treasury in explaining 
their reasons for refusing sanction to a proposal in itself unexception¬ 
able. But it must not be allowed to xnesmerbe writers into foigctdng 
the csdstenoe of humdrum but tisefiil words like cenjequence, result 
and effect. 

Sabotaos 

Sabotage is defined as "deliberate and organised destruction of 
plant, machinery, etc., by dissadsfied workmen, hence, generally, 
any inalicious or wanton destruction”. It has come much into favour 
of late, especially to signify the wrecking of some project or agree¬ 
ment in an underhand way by one of the parties to it. 
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Tfiit rigjic of Babotagc to b« J VMb is diiputod. "Let us by 
means sabotage the v£tb"V Alan Herbert, “ibr the robust 

verb b iwfcJE will always do iho «iti£ work bcttcar." When 

or Atjna^ TvilJ serve jti wei[, one of (JinO words Ought of COUrje 
ta be pnifcrW. But will thcyalwiya «tv£? They have not the same 
itnpliealiiMi of disloyalty SS iaiatfgi has. The use of sioiffIfliB- m a verb 
IS leoognised by tht diotldnarics and will take wme sabotajjLog. 

StzAiuse 

This ts-Orti incans to make uorruitfiiL It has conic much into 
ravouT ainang oGRdals to express the Idea of a veto On the uK of 
something Jojr a profitable purpOKK and shows ligcis of the usual 
uiurping teodcncLes of such wwdst you may already hnd examples 
of ttfriiifeil used merely as a synonym for wastfd, Tl also needs watch' 
ing for another reason. To speak of stoiLising coal needed lor the 
support of buildings is to use an appropriate metaphor j the COal is 
beitig made uidhiltrul for ihc purposes fjr which we use coal. But to 
speak of Sterilising laitd hi the seme of preventing its being built on is 
to tay ejtactly the opposite of what you mean; tht land is being prC' 
served in order that it may continue Do be feuitTuL 

Tahoet 

Of all the irLCcapbors that have been oalletl on to help in the 
restomtiorL of uur balance of tradCj. has been the most in 

demand. 

At preettelywliat jtagE ilu: ivonl “target'’ inliltmtcdj under eever 
cf mere QctijctaMy luxitriant verbiage, p*it the pickets rf the puiius 
to SeiEC the aMPcnaiKling pMickm lU. CUT voGtiliulary which It now 
hcJdi oMie^ probably, hchi ny Ibr certiln. SmdenB of jiigeo, a 
Dcccparily rMabid rhw imy b« able to explun how a word whicdi 
□ngUnolly meant “a light round ^lehl or buckler^'' has eooae to 
linvify ihe quuiiicativE object of an induitrial plan. The lint 
or ■ti'i* oaniidcn—to- '^rometiung' aimed at o/' lo be aimed at"—u 
easy enoLifib to fuller; moit of us, at some itam ici our careen, have 
dbebteged nusihei or prnjeciil^ at "a sticld^lke auucture marked 
with opneaUCric dtdu'^. ft il, R3 a matter of fact, our pcmjul 
axperience of targets which nukd ihch suddea appearanee on tbe 
plane f/ccauamie theory so puuling in lomo oTits upecu. 

Wlieo, for iiutaiKiE, hjr. X. Speaks, u be is apparently obliged to, 

□f the ''clal target” we know rooghty what be means, fpr a oinEMrit's 
thought ooiwincEx us tlsat iba relackm between coal and the eoal 
target eSJinot be the Utoie as the relaEioii between a rifle SimI a rifle 
target- But he geb ui into deeper water when be talks about the 
'^OtCtall OOal target''. Ebr,. while the eoHumiMt in uS instantly visusliScS 
sornetbing vciy Istge indeed, die ruaticsmari can hardly r^ntiri from 
ftealluig that the bigger a target wu the easier it was CO hit- SdU 
moTE tmcnncerLing aod iiHlecd alarinuift ia the tact that neither 
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X nor anyone on hii level jeem* co entertain the &intest hope 
of Kt^y hitting their Urgcta, even when theae ate twerall or even 
gloM ono. In thdr ommI optimistic moods they speak of “leaching" 
or “attaisung" the target, an achievement which, since the bow and 

arrow went out of use, has never been rated very high; nothing in our 

own experience of musketry suggests that shots which got as hu-as the 
mark did any good if they were also wide of it. 

Since this surticlc appeared in Tht Timtt there have been many 
new variants. We arc urged not only to reach and attain our targets, 
but also to fight for them, to achieve them and to obtain them. We 
must not be lulled by a near target. It is discouraging to be a long 
way short of our target and (what seems to amount to the «»mo 
thing) to be a long way behind it, but it is splendid to be a long way 
beyond it. TIm hemline ‘Target in danger" means that it is in no 
dan^ of being hit, and "Target in sight" is intended to be ex- 
ceptionalJy encouraging to those who are trying to hit it. In fact 
targcti have got completely out of control. We must regard the life 
of this metaphor as having been as short as it certainly has been 
merry, and treat it as dead, driven info an early grave by overwork. 
Then we can all do anything we like to a urget without giving 
offence to anyone. But readers ©tight not to be tried loo hard. A 
lecturer has recorded that, when he read in a speech by one of our 
Ministers of a “global target" which, to the Miniiteris rrgret, could 
not be "broken down", the picture that came into hii mind was of a 
drunken reveller attacking a Belisha beacon. Nor should journalists 
bring the metaphor to life again by saying that only to many tons of 
coal are needed to "top the yesu’’s bull’s-eye", fosgetting that bull’s- 
eyes, like golf balls, give more satisfaction when hit in the middle 
than when topped. Nor can even the cxigendes of headline language 
excuse the headline “Export Target ffit” to introduce the news 
that, owing to a dock strike, the export target it unlikely to be hiL 

So much for the perib of some of our more iashtonable metaphors. 
But it is not only in metaphors that a preference for the more showy 
word may lead a writer astray, and this chapter may fitly end with 
some common examples. All the words are good a^ usieful words 
when properly used; my warning is only against the tempution to 
prefer thw to other wonls which would convey better the meaning 
you want to express. 

OTHER SKDUCTIVK WORDS 

Achuvk 

This word implies successful effort, and should not be treated as 
merdy the equi\dent of gtUwg or rutcMng, as in the phrase, which I 
believe is not unknown, "Officers achieving redundancy”. Tliere u 
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aft air of fti™ty aljout oiiatst T^kych may lee4 writers to pnx&x mis- 
gxiidcdly Such tenEcuccs « “Shis was jjiiposaLblc oT achacvcmccit” lo 
the jimpIcT "thia could kmI be done”- 

Alckkoco 

Alltrguusi usefu] oewoomcr. "''J sm aUcrigie. to ISTl says in ala 
werda what it tafeea the Cunooua qunCniirt sjS to layr It ^vtg us a 
convouent altcmatlvt to the stilted “I have a. aubconswus antipathy 
to” and the sUng “I have ^ thing about'", Put its newtie&s aftd its 
scientiAc flavour combine to malte it too popular^ Md apt to diaplaoc 
oocomon words that might be more auitabISf such as ttislike^ Ttpug- 
FUKi and 

AubivalbTiT 

AminUtitTil, Hie eWtrpf, a owfwrlied, and for the same rtasons. 
It ia sometiiDca even trcaled m if it meant It u a paycho- 

analyticaj term applicable to the amultaneouj operation ia the mind 
of two irreooncitable wishes. "Tlie wrtWd is tiewj but the condition it 
desoribes must be aa old as humanity^ and it w'Ould be a pity if so 
preteotious a usuiper were allowed lo displace the eKprcHlOft ntixiA 
/tilings, which haj served us sO well and so long. 

AktiCTPaTE 

The use of this wOed as a synonym for is now so cOmrtson 
that it may be a waste of time W Bghl longer. But it is a gpcss 
cjarapJe of the encroachment of a dignified word oa the province 
of a aimplc one, liiftd I ihotdd iike even now to put in n plea that the 
official will set a good example by never using antiftpab estcept In ila 
correct tcnae> that is to aay, to convey the idea of ffircstalling 
event, » in tho time-honoured reply of Chancdloti of the Ex¬ 
chequer, '"I cannot anticipate my budget statement”. A safe rule 
ia to use i[ only with a substantive object, never with an infinilivc 
or a jAaiclauflt 1 give two examples, the first of its right use and the 
second of iti wrong. 

Rcanember, in cnnductiiigi Ilut ywar (houjht aod gesture will 
abnivt ccrtaLily be too Iste rath^ [ban too csTty, Anticipate 
cvcfything. 

It is aculcipalcd that a circuliE on ihu and other muttEn wiU be 
issued at ars early dai*. 

As Sir Alan Herbert has poanlcd Out, "John and Jane anticipated 
marriage” is not likely 10 be intcrpreEcd as ^'John and Jane expected 
to be married"'. 
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Approxiuati(ly) 

This means very close(ty}. An appraxlmate estimate is one that 
need not be exact, but should be as near as you can oonventcntly 
make it. There is no need to use a^proxunaUfy when aioui or nvghfy 
would do as well or even better, as in 

It b undentood that Mr. X spent some lime in America, approod* 
mately Grom 1939 to 1946. 

Moreover the habit of using approximaUfy leads to the absurdity of 
saying oay approximattly when what b meant b vtty rmghly, that b to 
say, not very approximately, as in 

An outline should be furnished to thu Branch stating the relevant 
circumstances and a very approximate csdinate of the expenditure 
involved. 


Casualty 

Casual^ strictly means an accident, and not the person to whom 
the accident happened, though its extension to cover that meaning 
b now well establbhed. But writers should not allow themselves to 
be mesmerised into encouraging it to drive out simple wortb like 
kilDd, watndtd, injvrtd or hurt', to say, Ajt instance, that someone 
“became a casualty” when w^t they mean b that he was injured, 
or that the casualties, rather than the injured, were taken to hospital 
after an accident, llie only merit in its extended sense b that it 
coven both killed and wounded, but that may be a demerit if it b 
proper to dbtlngubh between the two. 

CourLxx 

Thb word has been adopted by psychologbts to express mental 
abnomwlity caused by suppressed tendendes. If the word b u^ 
in a psychological sense by lay writers, it should be given the meanmg 
anigned to it by the profession. An tnfrrionty eompUx b a stete of 
mind that manifests itself in self-assertiveness; the term should not 
be applied, as it often b, to the shy and diflSdenl. We already have 
some words (such as tmhtnding, eUast and veasight) which can be used 
in precisely opposite senses; we do not want any more. 

Dxesi 

Thb b an old-fashioned word which starches any letter in which 
it b used as a synonym Ibr think, “Thb method is deemed to be 
contra-indicated” b an unpleasant and obscure way of sayi^ “thb 
method b thought unsuitable”. But the word b still useful in ia tech¬ 
nical sense of signifying the constructive or inferential as opposed to 
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tirt caipljdt or actual. ^^Evcrycutt u dtcmed to have intended the 
nature] and pnobabic Cdtajte^vcneca of his acdiocu"': "Anyone wbo 
does not give neticc of objection Tvitbin three v^eelci will l>e deemed 
to have agreed'': "Any e^rpenditure iticnrrcd in the preparation of 
plans for any work u. l HtaU he deemed to be included in tho expen¬ 
diture incurred irt carryirg Out iJiat work-” 

DcLiKhma 

'fhis word ori^nally had a precise mnaninj; which it would be a 
pity not to preserve. It should not therefore be treated as the equi- 
vaJcnt of a difhculty, txr, eelloquially, ^ a lix or a jam. To be in a 
dilemma (dT;, if you want to show your learning, to be on the horns 
of a dilei:nina) ij to be faced with two (and tmly two) alternative 
oounes of action^ cadi of which is likely to have awkward resulta. 

EiwisAoa 

There is A place for tnoimse to indicate a mental vision of Some¬ 
thing planned but rmt yet created, but not nearly such a big place 
as b given to it. Like anf^hrAj it is used more suitably with a direct 
object than with a iW-dauSe. 

Sfr. X uid that tc eftvBHVcd ihiE there wnuld be no access u 
the sdwt horn the main road (ihougbtlin 

I would tefer ta yuur IeUet « tbc -sGlh Febniajy, 194^, in wtJdi 
you. envisaged the repabi would be eocOplElEtl by the end of this 
mcndi ^s»jd that jou e*p«ted). 

Certain tEcms will Ml u be dealt with oot by transfer to the: 
MEnuier but Id the way mvBHged in Secdon So (dacrhrf) r 

£vAiCIJIATU 

This means to empty, and ia a technical term of the military and 
medical sciences. As a mil itary Eerm it may be used (like either 
of a place (etuiuA d Jirtxij) cr of the people in it d jumtoit). 

In the latter sense it was mudi used during the war to describe the 
process of noeving people out of dangcfOuJ ptaccj, and they were 
given (he convenient name of aiaaieei. Its inclination to encroach on 
the province of the simpler word rentiw rreedJ watching. For th* 
clidi^ ^HOioA la aitomfmiJslisMy see p. 107- 

Glcaal 

The meaning tphtrial is An aichabtn. T'he meaning zruirl^-u^ is 
ft novelty, but is gaining gpeund fiut. The standard Current meaning 
is "pertaining to or embracing the totality of a group of Itenu^ 
categories or the like’'. Ttys the price paid by ihe ^tc for the ooal 
industry was Arrived at by taking a '“^obal” figure as tho value of 
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the industiy as a whole, and not an “aggregate** figure of the values 
of the separate collieries. The word is enjoying a spell of popular 
favour; it is made too much of, and used in many senses which it 
will not bear. It has a curious affinity with oceratl, whose vagaries are 
discussed on p. 114. 

Idboloov 

This word offends some purists, but I do not see why it should, 
provided that its mesmeric influence u kept in check; the old- 
fashioned entd or faith may sometimes serve. But now that people 
no longer care enough about religion to fight, massacre and enslave 
one another to secure the form of its observance, we need a word 
for what has taken its place as an excitant of those formt of human 
activity, and I know of none better. 

Implbmknt 

This verb, meaning to carry out or fulfil, used to be hardly known 
outside the “barbarous jargon of the Scottish Bar*’.* In Fowler 
“could not acquit of the charge of pedantry** a writer who used the 
expression ‘’implementing Labour*s promises to the electorate**. It 
is now too fimdy established to be driven out, but the occasional 
use of (any out or JulJU for a change would be refreshing. 

Intxoiute 

This b a useful word in its proper place, to describe the procea of 
combining different elements into a whole. But it has beoonse too 
popular. It seems now to be the inevitable word for saying that 
anything has been jomed, mixed, combined or amalgamated with 
anything else. 

Lnirrxo 

It b pedantry to object to the use of timiud in the sense of mtricUd 
on the ground that everything that b not unlimited miut be limited. 
But the word should used with discretion and should not be 
allowed to make a writer forget such words as/rtn and tnudl. Wcscen 
says: 

Usmttd » not in good use as a substitute for smoff or one of iis 
synonyms. "A man of liinited (meagre) education and li mi t e d 
(inadequate) capital it likely to be luxuted to a limited (scant) 
income.” 


•David Irving, quoted by Fowler. 
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MAjowtv 

TTit major fiiat Of (hr oiUght fiOt to ^ ukcI ivhoo i pi Jm 

inD5< wfiuld meet the caae. llicy shcmild bo leson'sd &r occaatciiu 
when the diflcrCiico between A itiAjcdty und St DunOnty if significant, 
'rhua: 

Moft ef [he raemben have been itaeb in iluebe aEccndai^e. 

The majofity ef memben are HWy lo be agwrat the psiopcHl. 

Matesiauhe 

Do not uae tbh ahowy wofdj or the jimilar word mnbiBlf when n 
limplet one would do aa well or belter, c.g. itappaii atear^ eam alnui, 
laJLtfitauai even the oolloquLal ttmt 

[t wu thought at [he tUue thac the ■□□□ining leiunt wioudd tiilie 
eiitr ihc Gjctur^ Tjui cUd rifrt howevcT nuumalise. . . BuE he 
did not.} 

MaSfriaiKt hsis is own woHt to dn as a transitive verb in the aensc 
of iovrating soniethLng non-mwicriBl with material attributes, and 
aa an intraiuilive vwb in the sense of appearing In bodily fbnn. 

Mhttculoib 

AffltitJiitu is derived from a Latin word meaning timid, and li^f- 
itt plebeian cousin StUl retains a fiavoLir of fuaaincsi over 

tridea^ It should Only be iiaod where the writer wanla to- suggest 
that eantfuEncsj i< overdone; it should not be treated aa a xynonym 
for scTvpuiatii or any other commendatory word. 

OpTniQTtC 

Ojriimirm ia the quality of being dJaposed in all dreumatan«> to 
hope for the bOftr The edge of the meaning of optimislie ia being 
blunted by ita being habitually used for awr^uutf or futp^fuly when 
what is rej^rred lo ia not a babit of mind, but an attitude towards 
particular ciicumatancca. 

An example of ila uniultabLc use is; 

negotiatimia are maldng good but it u loo early to 

be eidicr opdmutic or peuiioiidt about thein. 

OmuiW 

Do not treat aptwmm aa a ahowy synonym for lift. It should 
only be used of the product of conflicting forces: The optimum 
speed of a motor car i* nut the fastest it ix capable of, but thsl which 
rceoneika in the moat iatitfiactory way Ihe ccmhicting deairea otf its 
owner lo movt quiddy, lo ccoocKtaiie petrol and to avoid netMlieaa 
wear and tear. 
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Rshabiutatb 

Ivor Brown says about this word: 

The present darling of the Departments . . . b rehabilitatioa, a 
word originally applM to the rcAoratioo of a degraded man’s rank 
and privileges. By the middle of the nineteenth century it was 
occasionally used to mean restoration of other kinds. SuMenly it 
has become the administrator’s pet. A year or two ago nothing was 
mended, renewed or restored. Everything had to be recosMlitiooed. 
Now lecondidoninK has been tupplantra by rehabibudon, which 
has the merit of bdo^ one syllable longer; the blessed word "goes’* 
officially with everything from bouses to invalid. I can see no reason 
why the Minbtry of Health should not still seek to heal people 
instead of rehabilitating them. But heal—poor old Kble mono* 
syllable I Will the next transladon of the Bible be allowed to heal the 
sick? No, it will have to rehabilitate those who are suffiering from 
psycho-physical maladjustment 

But it is only fair to remark that rdtabUitation, thus used, mesuu 
something more than healing. It mestns a ooune of treatment or 
instruction for the purpose ^ restoring people alrcstdy healed of a 
diseskse or wound to a life of active usefulness. Becatise this extension 
of the healing art was a new conception, it was given a new name, 
reasonably enough, however ill-chosen the name may be thought 
to be. What is to be deplored is that "the blessed word goes officially 
with everything from houses to invalids’*. 

RaNDmoN 

The original meaning, now archaic, was svrrtttder, and, like 
amtnda and gioe up, it could be used of either a gsurrison or a fugitive. 
The word is now less common in England than in America, where 
it is freely used in the sense of translation or version, aivd of musical 
or dramatic performance. For these we in Britain still prefer rendering, 
thotigh, with our usual disposition to imitate things American, we 
arc giving rendition a run. There is no good authority in either 
country for tuing the word as an all-purposes noun for the act of 
rendering, but it seems to have a footing in the Services and in some 
civil departments. 

The RoyiU Navy have again requested some special action to 
introduce the special spanner; will you therefore expedite rcadilioo 
of the necessary proforma for submission to the Arm. M.C. 

Unilatxhai., Multilaterai., Bilateral 

These words arc not for 'everyday use. They have long been part 
of the jargon of the diplomatist suid the physiologist. Aivd they have 
recently been admitted into that of the economist, where they are 
doing much hard work. But for ordinary purposes it is best to stick 
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(0 onf-ri^rdy mi^dlui and luia-ivftJ. Uftdtir the influence of uniLtUrsl 
a. lentimcnt that might h&vt b<tn plainly stated as "Ve will not be 
the only country to diaarm'" was recently ejiprcaacd {ty a poHticiftn) 
in the \i'CiPda '"we ivill not adopt a policy of uiulatcxal dijjir[nasment'\ 
and the repudiation of a debt waa described (by a professor) as 
"unilateral refinal lo pay". 

Dr. J. M, docnhffl the cDndition of a man in a Scudx^'aT^ court 
ewe u ‘'hlloiiEG^ periorbulal haenuituna jutd icA aubunijuticdval 
JraeiBoriha^'’. AjIw wlut this loeaei he replied: ‘Tor we ordinary 
mgruh, tivo bvulyblici eyes". [Eptniitf S^Aant, ^ml Marr^^ 194^1 

It u a pity that the doctor marred the moraJ by saying "for we 
ordmary morials". 

USAOa AKD USSR 

These worda arc inGreasingly employed where um would bo the 
right word. Uiagr does not mean iur; it means cither a manner of 
use (<-gr rctrgh uia^] or a habitual practice creating a standard 
(e.^. modem Bogjish U3age)r Ujrr [in its Emperjoual sctiac) is a legal 
term mining the enjoyment of a rightj, aiul may be left to the 
lawyers. An example of utagf wrongly employed for urr iat 

There u a scrroiH work) shortly nf X-ray filau due to increanog 
uBge in >11 countries. In this country uuge during the Ant six lAdnila 
ot i-ggr wv iG percent greaiB- limn in the eurre^HMiding period of 
195 ^ 

Unu» and UttlISATION 

These words aec rarely needed^ for the simple word ttre will almost 
always serve. The officLtl [not a Gevvernment ofllciai) who wreUe 
"Thl* docunsent 3 forwarded herewith for the favour of your 
utiluatlon” might have written "please uSt this form”. ITiat snys 
what needed to be said io ibur syllables inalead ofsi. 

Nor b there any reason for preferring the longer word ia: 

The nun to rcJfsvd 'may], upon recdpt of same,, be uuUied to 
reimbiino you Sat expetlKS. 

Certainly urs and uiiiifr should not be employed merely by way 
of "elE^|;aot variation” as they apparently are inj 

It Is Qcpected that hoardi will be able to utilbe iIk Bccmniiiodaiiao 
now b^og cued by the exitiiog govctniDg bodies. 

VIAM.B 

a a biologicil term denoting the cApAcily of a nOwly- 
cieated organism to maintain its separaLe exislcoec. Its present 
vogue rivals that of TtaiuHc^ its vtctimj mclude laitmg, loork- 

abttj ^Ktinty praeikabif and DOmay Others. 
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Wh&t is (be alternative? 1 do not pretend to know the answer 
but who can doubt that no viable answer is pomble unlcM and 
until the Commonwealth is strong and united within itself. 

Here “no viable answer is possible” seems to be merely a confused 
way of saying “no alternative will work”. 

Tbe following is a list of some more words that arc overworked in 
ofBcial documents, and beside them other words that might be used 
instead, if only, in some cases, as useful change-bowlers. I am not, 
of course, suggesting that they are necessarily synonyms of the words 
placed opposite to them or that those ought never to be used. 


Acquaint 

Adumbrate 

Advert 

Ameliorate 

Apprise 

Asm 

Commence 

Consider 

Desire 

Donate 

Eventuate 

Evince 

Factor 

Funciioo (verb) 

Inform 

In isola t io n 

Initiate 

Locality 

Locate 

Major 

Mini mile 

Practically 

Proceed 

Purchase 

Purport (noun) 

Question (noun) 

Render 

Require 

Reside 

Resi dence 

State 

Sufficient 

Terminate 

Transmit 

Visualise 


Inform or tell 

Sketch; outline; foreshadow 
Refer 

Better; improve 

Inform 

Help 

Bqnn 

Think 

Wish 

Give 

Gome about: happen; occur; result; turn out 
Show; manilest; display 

Fact; conaideralioa; circumstance; feature; de¬ 
ment; constituent; cause 
Work; operate; act 
Ten 
By itself 
Bwin; start 
Place 
Find 

Important; chief; main; principal 
Undcr-esdmate; disparage; belittle; make light of 
Virtually; almost; nearly; all but 
Go 
Buy 

Upshot, gist, tenor, substance 
Subject, topic, matter, problem 
Make 

Want, need 
live 
Home 
Say 

Enough 

End 

Send; forward 
Imagine; picture 
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The Choice of Words (4) 

CHOOSING THE PRECISE WORD 

And ifaldZI life jouadp H'hEthfij ^pe or bxrpt 

dcept nicy nvE i diHioaiafl E >1 [be HVndfj htM ihtir ([ kno^ 

VvIlK if I>lf>e4 ^ tiupcfl? For iT Ehs tnunpcE ui UDDcrlnii] ahiod, 
wt» ■h»ii pnrpm biAKlfle cbe bHiile? UI^Ik }«, cxwpt }¥ utKr 
by i1k WHidi euy ta be laidEnlDod^ bow jhmB Lt bs bkOwn 

wlint m ^KUKd t 

FjUUL. 

Htf* populu utd bmt mfluciudil i* tbe pnctkic. [of penociiiyiatg' 
lUittiiifl whU] ia«y be by fueb * llu w wnli ■* w CbHounngj 
Virtue Uberiy. Danbcnqr, Fcmz, Camlny, HEligian^ tiiCN-y—aU 
bivt1u>bik v/vv^ uidi^icniibtc CweiJi Isud *blc tS Hw efcanai 

uim iinlm cmEmllcd^ 

OjDW Bjii RtCFWU 


THE LT/HE D 7 the ABlTItAQT WORD 

Tice rwoa Cbr preferring tftc ocmjgrcte t 4 the &b$trRct ii dear. 
Yfiur porpoK HntJt be to make your meafiLUg plaifl- Now If, at we 
have socHj cvth auch cancrctc wonla aa lia^ and mor^ bmvc n 
penumbra of imoeruiiAty round ihem^ An iDCOfflparab>]y larger one 
turroundi ail abatiact worda. If you me an abstract word when ytm 
might uae a omcrcto one you aie haudicappdjig youiaelT Jn your 
lasit, diflioult enough in any case, of mahing yoursdf undersuod-* 
UnS>rtunalidy the very vagueness of abstract words isi one of the 
reasons for their popularity. To espres one’s thoughts accurately Is 
hard wiark^ and to be precise is sometimea dangerous. We arc 
tempted to preCer the saiitr obscurity of the abstract. It is the greiuest 
vice of present’day writing. Writen seem to hod tE more naturaJ to 
ny *’Was this the realijutiion of an anticipated Habilityr' than ‘"Did 


*Ttui pfen^ m. Tb Tvmr review oTlbivid Ryaiii'E edibicn of AleundET Bryui 
Jahjuoo'i TiiMtiif an laa/aap [IjL Supp.^ igib July 1347) aiWUPWei IBfl tC llliulf 
tbit I lisvc nor evtnuttd ewe sg^t ibu^n mnlo 

"lu Chn TruHiir il n isiimed that dmx (here, u Euxlbia^ QiMKdvc urre- 
ipowliag W iHytluui but a peoo«J auoc, lad 0^^ tyaihiil cm biiicliaa u n 
pteper aliH unSo* vve ue ScquiiaEcd with ivbiE it mun^ all other worth 
pueportiaf lu dmgmte uadieruh, ihatTidStiUf (w are nKtuaiil^m, 

et St bw eia valy be snenapu la reTnr id nOmElbdug UDdslad^ premms'Uy 
Iw wiy uf fneJisf^ with dcf^puli for which cuqeme it Qnvtd." 

[ dM not Imuw Et wn» u btd «ibsi. 

9a 
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you caq^t to have to do thii?”; to »ay ‘‘Conununitie* wbeie 
anonymity in peraonal relationship* prevaib” than “Communities 
where people do not know one another**. To resist this tempution, 
and to resolve to make your meaning plain to your reader even at 
the cost of some trouble to yourself, is more important than any 
other tingle thing if you would convert a flabby style into a crisp 
one. As Mr. G. M. Young has said, an excessive reliance on the 
noun at the expense of the verb will, in the end, detach the mind of 
the writer from the resdities of here and now from when and how 
imd in what mood the thing w’as done and insensibly induce a habit 
of abstraction ^ncralisation and vagueness. To what lengths this 
can go may be illustrated by these two examples: 

The desirability of aitainiog unaniinity to far as the general con* 
struedon of the body a coocemed it of cofaiderable importance from 
thejModuction atpe^ 

Ine actualisation of the motivation of the forces mutt to a great 
extent be a matter of personal angularity. 

The first, which relates to the building of vehicles, means, I 
suppose, that in order to produce the vehicles quickly it is important 
to agree on a standard body. The meaning of the second is past 
conjecture. The perpetrator of it is an economist, not an official. 

Here arc some less extreme examples of the hal^t of using abstract 
words to say in a complicated way somethir^g that might be ssud 
simply and directly: 

There has been persittent instability in numbers of staff. {Staff 
hss constantly varied in numbers.) 

The cessatioa of housc-buildiiig operated over a period of five 
years. (No houses were built for five years.) Note the inCtiidty of 
“a ceswtion operated”. OptraU is just v^t cetsatioos cannot do. 

A high degree of carclrasnem, pre-operative and post-operative, on 
the part of some of the hospital staff, took place. (Some of the 
hospital staff vmre very careless both b^re and aAer me opentioo.) 

The cessation of the present restrictions cannot be made. (The 
present restrictions cannot be ended.) 

Sometimes abstract words are actually invented, so powerful is 
the lure of saying things this way. 

The reckonabiliiy of former temporary service for higher leave 
entitlement. 

The following is not official writing, but as it appeared in a 
newspaper that never shrinks from showing up the faults of official 
writing, it deserves a psiaoe: 

Initiation of a tempoMry organisation to determine European 
econotnic requirements in relation to proposals ^ Mr. MarsnaU, 
American Secretary of State, was announced in the House of 
Commons this evening. 
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TffB COMFLErS. PLAIJV }VORSS 

Thu wiy of oncsilf (ttuu tio be dIBc]!!! fpetch 

At well aj wriling. "^Wc TiViflt y™. to dflny indinecl r«ep^n'% said 
the goods clerk of my local railway itatioEij. telepbonicvg' lo me 
rtboul a mitslng case. ''What doo that mean?” I aalted. “Why,” he 
said, '■‘we want to loate sure that Ibe case hAi CWt leached you 
through loToe edicr stadon^'r 

Exponents of the ntwef sdcnoca Ate fond of expressing themaelveg 
in abrlracciont. Plcrhaps cliis i$ unavoidable, byt I cannot help 
thinking that they sofAecimes make things xmnecessarily difficult for 
their reader*. I haw given an example on the l«t page of an 
economist's wrapping up hi* meaning in fltl i mpenetrable mist of 
abstraedatH. Hem iJ one ftom piychtiogy: 

tk«r uc eccupied in contieueLiii uiu-directiuiul adjusi- 
meet of a dtsonler AviiJiihlr for ux in the cvcf-varying 

wtKpliy sXnnsaniim and enviTonineni in the tponUndty of mutual 
lyotheiis. 

In offida] wdtitig the words asailabilifyt Ivt and Jearih contribute 
mucJi to the same practice, ibough they do nOl produce the same 
obscurity. Perhaps the reason why thcoe words are so popular is that 
iw hav^e tuflered so much from what it is fashionable to call a 
lack of availability of 10 many useful thing*. 

>Ve would point Out that ax^labalitks of this panicular material 
ace Ulneouly Imiiud. (. . . tlul cbil mstorial is exrnmeLy scarry} 

Tbe aecuat date eTthe woptEtum of the purchaie should, coincide 
with the aviitatitilti' of the acw bdlidq- purxhaic should not 
be completed, untd the new focilitia are available^) 
tlie lack Hjfaitrictlon Ea rhe three fer>iB«i*nidecp that it has been 
found quite impeeiible to mao thexu on a voluntary basis. (Tlie 
lluBC lerviica arc SO LUlSttncdve . . ..} 

Ladt is a usefol word to denote a deficiency of something, and 
occadonally, though ItH comnLonlyj the complete atowc® of Eomn- 
t^ng. But this word is being pressed lOO much into Bcrvioe. For 
inatance, "there Is A compleOc lack of apare urtdergrPUnd wire” is 
not the natural way of laying "we bavft no Spare underground xvirc'' 
or "There eiJtiata A considerable lack, of knowledge about , . for 
"We do not know much about. , or “A dearth of informatjon 
cxiHi” for "We have very little inforruadon”. 


poHiTioK AMIS Situation 

The WDtds pwidon and jituaitM bavt a great fascination for those 
who itre given, to blurring the sharp outlines cf what they hAvo to 
say. A debale takes place in the House of Cbmmom about an aesitc 
Kardty of Coal during a hard wiuter. A speaker warns lo say that 
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he doe* not lee bow it would have been poosible Tor the Government 
to make sure of there being enough coal. Doe* he *ay *0? No; the 
miasma of abstract words envelops him and he says, ‘'In view of 
all the drcunuUnces I do not see how this situation could have been 
in any way warded off”. Later the spokesman for the Government 
wanu to strike a reassuring note, and express his conSdence that we 
shall get through the winter without diustcr. He too takes refuge 
in vague abstractions. “We shall”, he says, “ease through this 
position without any deleterious effect on the situation.” On an 
historic occasion it fell to a master of words to make an announce¬ 
ment at a time of even graver crisis. Sir Winston Chuichill did not 
begin hb broadcast on the 17th June, 1940: “The position in regard 
to France is extremely serious”. He began: “The news from France 
is very bad”. He did not end it: “We have absolute confidence that 
eventually the situation will be restored”. He ended: “We are sure 
that in the end all will come right”. 

PejiHon and tituaticn, beside* replacing more precise words, have 
a way of intruding into sentences that can do better without them. 
These words should be regarded as danger-signals, and the writer 
who finds himself using one should thii^ whether be cannot say 
what he has to say more directly. 

It may be useful for Inspecton to be informed about the present 
situation on this matter, (to know bow this matter now stanos.) 

Unless these wagons can be moved the position will socn be reached 
where there will no more wagoM to M filled, (there will soon be 
no more....) 

Should the position arise where a hostel contains a preponderance 
of public awiitance cases. ... (If a hostel geu too outny public 
assistance cases... .} 

All three sentences run more easily if we get rid of the rihiatioii 
and the positions. 

It is common form for an Insurance Company, when asking for a 
renewal premium, to say: 

No^isim bonus is shown subject to the pasition in this respect 
renuuning unprejudiced until expiry. 

'lliis wraps up in verbiage the simple statement that the insured 
has a ri^t to a no-daim bonus only if no claim is made before the 
expiry of the policy. 

Position in regard to is an tigly expression, not always easy to avoid, 
but used more often than it need be. “The posilion in regard to the 
supply of labour and materials has deteriorated” seems to come iiMre 
naturally to the pen chan “labour and matcriads are more difiBxrult 
to get”. “No one has any doubt”, write* the Mandmter Guardian, 
“that deceased senior offidals of the Civil Service have in regard to 
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engraved on thrir httm; and tlicir suCCesstOrt to^y show no 
rtoovery Erom tJlii tind of Ivencditacy loclyaw”. But it ij not to 
put ail the hlame on offidalSr fiven Thi TiftKi is CAp^ble of laying, 
'Tbc t)u«tttOA of die Eritiih position in ligaJd to the amount gf 
authoriiation'^ rather ttunn "the quesiirHi how much Britain u to get 
of the amount aulhoi'isod”. 

TSia ABBTILACT ABFlNDAt^B 

Thii bringi ui to what has l>cen caltcd the sititrsel apptndasi, for 
fsetiEoTiy iiiiaiiM and tem^itaris £nd themsdvea in that role more 
ODnunonly than tuiy Other words. I tale the term from a ietter in 
Tht Tjntejfrom Mr. John Buxton e 

Sni,—How iong are we to lufler frsrn ‘^weatbw nWitSons”?' There 

wai a [ijnie wtiEJi tie Englilliman^ ^vitHirite to^ic of convetAatjeA 

was the weather..., Now it ii no longer rcooRiused ai a rubstanEul 
and rLenicntal thmg, buE is redomd, by the audiiieD of ihis abairaet 
appeoda^^ eo the itatua of a symptom or an wuk^ and no one 
knew* what iq do alicut lE. Fkiiue MiaDEer, haek bciichier and CSvJl 
tervajit all irritate iH with the phrue in paintj it u left to the ^3-0. 

Ed ^ evEn iiurthcr ondj armimUg ihc word ''woliiief' ■j to refer to 
"eoLd, wintty, tnoi^ (ele.J oonditjoTu”. 

Thii a UiO -WEather the ih^herd shunt 
And » do I , 

wnlE Thomas Haidy, msE '''Tbe PtdellT W^aEhjEi' eoadllleut are 
ctmiog coondefable inconvenienee to the ihecp-fnnnefWe oannot 
ihuD (or like} '^weather cooditioaia'^ and the foener the sloppy phrase 
is dBtro>«d die jognei' oor ruters Hill roalisa Ita peweia Ihr good 
or ilL 

This may be thought ovcr-mticaL What exactly ia the writer's 
ohjeccion to wtsiktr ce^'^wtu? It cannot he the objection of a 
marion to uidng the word axailuT zdjcclivally; it is a common and 
useful English idiem to make noiins serve this purpose, and few 
words can claim a hotter r|ght to be so employed than that which 
has given us fartoEty wtatiKT propiaif axaJhtT^yty axaihtr qaarUr 

and wtalhft tUti- The ob^eotton must then he to the use of two words 
where one would doj a Bound objeetJon if it can be stutained. But 
can it here? JVaaihfr itiKlitam imporu a laniger idea than wntihrr 
doea^ at least in time of mow and frost. It embraces the conditioua 
eroated by yeswnJay'j weather and the likelihood of [O-morrOw’s 
weather changing thcni. But the attack, even if badly aimed, was 
directed against a fbult in official English. If the writer had 
waited until the next day and attacked, as he might havo done, the 
aruiOUncement that Ninsrii twiJiiistnr heid returned to the Midlands, 
be could not have been met with anyuuch plea. It was not blizzard 
oouditioni that had returned; it was a bli^and. Similarly it is both 
unncceasary and quaint to say ih« teinperatur« will TcCum to 
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normal values instead of merely that they will return to normal. 
Ltvti has also been greatly in dentand of late as an abstract append¬ 
age. A correspondent has kindly presented me with a collection of 
hundreds of specimens, ranging from puk’^^struUeormr-Uvtl to 
tummU-Uotl and worU-Uotl through every conceivable intermediate 
levcL This passion for picturing all our relations with one another as 
stratifications is an odd pheitomenon at a time when we arc supposed 
to be developing into a classiest Sute. 

TUt UZAOLtNX PHRASK 

More serious is the harm that is being done to the language by 
excessive use of nouns as adjectives. In the past, as I have said, the 
language has been greatly enriched by this fi’ce-and-easy habit. We 
are surrounded by innumerable examples—War Department, High¬ 
way Code, Nursery School, Coronation Service, Trades Union 
Congress aiul so on. But something has gone wrong recently with 
this useful practice; its abuse is corrupting English prose. It has 
become natural to say “World population is increasing faster than 
world food production** instead of “The population of the world is 
iiKTeasing faster than the food it produces**. "The fats position will 
then be relieved** instead of “More fats will then be available**, 
"The eggs position exceeds all expectation** instead of “Eggs are 
more pkndiul than was expected”. It is old-fashioned to speak of 
the “state of the world**; it must be the “world situation**. The (act 
is, as Lord Dunsany once remarked, that “too many ffs have dropped 
out of the language, and the dark of the floor is littered with this 
useful word**. We meet daily, he adds, with things like “England 
side captain selection’* instead of “Selection of captain of English 
eleven”; or even “England side captain selection difficulty”. Nor 
would they stop nowadays at ’’England side captain selection 
difficulty rumour”. 

This sort of language is no doubt pardoitable in headlines, where 
as many stimulating words as possible must be crowded into spaces 
so sRtall that trtaliu have had to become poets, ambossadors t ne o ys , 
isautigations probes and all forms of human enterprise bids. Headlines 
have become a language of their own, knowing no law and ofien 
quite incomprehensible until one has read the article that they 
pnofess to summarise. “Imsanitv Ruus Came” and "W. H. Smith 
Offer Succhss” have quite different meanings firom their apparent 
ones. Who could know what is meant by “Hahoino Probe Names 
Soon” until he has read on and discovered that what it means is "The 
names of the members of the Royal Conunission on Capital Punish¬ 
ment will shortly be announced”? Who could guess that the headline 
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“Unofficial StRIKK Claim" inirodti^ a report of a speech hy a 
Member of ParliamenC who iaU3 that there vm* itun^Jant eiftc^encc 
that unofiiciiil strikes were orjjanised And biipifed by ComnmruatE 
as part of a gtsnerai plan oripnatinj from abroad? I do not w* hOw 
thw three wonts by thtmselvea can have any mea-oisig at all; to 
me they convey a vague Boggestioiii of the discovery of oil or gold by 
somcorje. who ottEht not (O haw boen tooklng fot it. And if the 
aniwtineemcnt BtfLL GtAHTS InOrEaSB ii construed grammadeallyH 
it docs not seem to deserve a hcadLiric at all: one wodd my that tha* 
WAS no mote than was W be expected from any conSciertrioOS bull. 

Hut whal may be paidonabLe in headlines will not do in the text. 
uVurwry JWmJ is a legitimate use of the noun-adjcctivc^ but nKWJ7 

premsion is net at present regarded as i proper way of saying 
tfu pnnnen tf narieiy seiaoU, ^ItchTfi'i;' rritis ftOrietiam and awrW luppfy 
fUmtien may be all right as newspaper headlines but not in Engbsh 
proecu For instance; 

^ dtra million tons ol steel -wnuM buy Our whole sugar impof t 


reouiRKieatSr (all the sugar we need to irtportrj 
rood amauBuptloQ has been dioniiaaiiAd by the world supply 
dtuktion. {People hiie to eat what they could ger} 

Ra-derung ik meat must continue because of the world supply 
sltustiop. (betuLus there b not enough meat in the viorld.) 

An exceptionally choice example ii: 

The prcfliajiunc must be Oil the basis of lbe presrni J*end of labour 
ceilLng slh^tian ovenll. 


Here Ntad ^ in^w' means aitjsiisr of ksiiJing uptr^iistt- 
mean* irsaiipifiJn. OettaUj as usuah mtsni nothing ^scc p, ir*). The 
whole sentenoc mtani "The programme must be rni the assunsption 
that we get the Knaxitnum number of building nperalivcs at present 
allotted ca us". 


Everything b bwg done to expedite plant insuHadpn witUn the 
limitliig Aetion of availabiliiy and ibc piepaeation of utes. 

The only thing that 1>e said for the writer of this is that hlj 
coiudcnce ptiUed him up before the end, Asid hc did n&t write ''^tes 
preparation". Tbc iCnience ihouki have rim, ^'So far ax steel is 
available and sites can be prepcired, everylbing is being done to 
expedite the installation of plant”. 

The use of 4 tuoun as an adjective should be avoided whore the 
same wijrd is already an adjcelive with a dilTerent meanitig. Do 
not, for instanM, tay “material allQcatkin“ when you mean “alloca¬ 
tion of material”* but reserve tbit CscpresSiOn Agiinst the time when 
you may want to make clear that the allocalioTL you are considering 
if not a spiritual ooe. For tbc saine reaion this phrase isnolSslicitOUa; 
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In view of the restrictioas recently impceed on our capittl economic 
situation.... 

By way of cmphausing that the official is by no means the only 
oflender, I will add three examples from elsewhere. The first b from 
a circular issued by a commercial firm: 

Thb compulsion a much regretted, but a Urge vehicle Beet 
operator restriction in mileage ^ now been made imperative in 
meeting the demaitd for pctr^ ecofsoniy. 

Thu translated into English presumably means: 

We much renet haviitg to do this, but we have been obUg^ 
to restrict greatly the operation of our Beet of vehicles [or to restrict 
the operauon of our fleet of large vehicles?] to meet the demand for 
economy in petrol. 

The second b from an American sociological book: 

Examination of spedfle insunces indicated that in most caaa 
where retirement diwatisfaction existed advsuvoe activity program¬ 
ming by individuals had been insignificant or even Ucking. 

Here again I translate with diffidence, but the meaning seems 
to be: 

Examination of specific intlanocs indicat^ that most of those 
who had not wanU^ to retire had given little or no (hou^t to 
planning their future. 

The third from an article by a politician: 

Avoidiiw t«yhniraliiirs ... it ooiglu mean cither mandatory 
(though flexible) minimum liquidity ratios, or a onee-for-all 
sterilitinf ^ excess ban liquidity .... 

Here translation baffles roe. 


ABSTRACT ADJECTIVAL PHRASES 

By thb I mean using a phrase oonnsting of an abstract noun (e.g. 
eJutraeUr, natvrt, foirtr, dtunfitiM, disposition), with an adjective, where 
a simple adjective would do as well. Thb too offends agair^ the 
rule that you should say what you have to say as simply and directly 
as possible in order that you may be readily understood. 


£x4jnpl4s • 

These rUinru src of a very far-resmhing character. (These claims 
are very far-resi ch i n g.) .... . \ 

The weather will be of a showery character. (It will be showeryj 
The vvages will be low owing to the unremunerative nature of 
the work. 


The translation of the last example will present no ffifficulty to a 
student of Mr. Micawber who once said of the occupation of selling 
com on oonunission: "It b not an avocation of a remunerative 
description—in other words, it does ml pay”. 
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ii iBothjCT abstract wtinl UJfd in the Eilinc way. 

Dcetfuttlincion on a nwcouJ huh k qow t. gencralJiK' pfaoMoal 
pifnddctgn. jkOW firllNSIliy'fbaflbh.} 

Acoonimodation ip ■- lepanu btailojctg u not uiually n precticRl 
prepcdcion. (n flot iinjslly fcflnUe] 

The high c«t cf I^imI in dEAcince iku nuket it a oimplctci:^ 
uUBDaiUfiuc t>ftip«it»a to build i:ottisa> in iltaM areas. (miiEa it 
uanpUtofy imecpnomic to build ootiagci there.) 

PfbptE^xm ii becDmiQlf a blundcrbuS wi?tx1 (sbt p. Constantly 

used for purpooe* for which or would be better. 

JBofif if sx>4eiaily hlcly to lead v^riters to express themselvea in 
roundabout ways. When you hnd you have mitien, “On k... b4sis^" 
always ertmine it critically bcJbie icUJhf it stand. 

Such oSiur ihaU leEasin on his eaustitig ulsry on a lutrk-lime 
btsk. (shall hirt* dme on hh dkiipf aalijyO 
The M^nintioo of sueh lerviica laiahs bo wamnted in puih 
CuCat lootutiq and gn a. itiiictly tigulcJ oa^. ((igiJe,) 

T^ uacluAcs would need to be available kMth day and night on 
B. g^bpvr bain\ {at any limS gT the day V nigha) 
neaie state whedicr thk k to be a penuanent inatallatioti or on a 
temporary lure bssis. [hSc a tunperSTy Ikic.) 

A lc(;itimatc luc- of iaiu ia l 

The nunuTaictuttn are dkuibutLng iheir pfoducts as UrLy as 
pOmble on ihe basu of put tnding. 

0^.1 CH^B 

In the course of thii book 1 have calted numcrouB oxpresdoiu 
dichfa. \ cficbd muy be defined u a phrase whoK uptrust in n 
partiiCLilar context when it was lint invented bus won It such popu:- 
Uiily ttmt it luU become hadeneyedj and is used without thought in 
ognteseti where it is no longer apt. CSidsds are notgrioLU cnexoies of 
the precise word. To quote from the introduction to Eric Pbxtiidgc's 
Dtcitiinis^ bf Ciithist 

Ibey range from hy-bloMi phrasaa (explnre cicty aveapa) ihmu^ 
sobriquets tnit have l™t all poipt and freshiKW (the Iran Dukcl to 
quotations dut hate becoouc debased eurrancy (eupi that ehccc hpt 
not EnetriaiO:)* m^tapbon that are now poLutfess. and fiwmuUs IlMt 
havo tKeome uuere eountets (Ikr be It frooi me to .. 

A dichid iheit if by ddiiution a bad Ehing^ not to be emptoyed by 
leir-Kjpcctinj writen. Judged by this (ot, (opiie oxpre^ions ntt 
unquesdoEinbiy and in all dncumsEances olich^. Thia is true in 
pirticuUr of verbose and lacctiois) ways of skying simple things 
(finu^vumt iy itr abitmtf litiSfr mirasiy ^ottra ei£r) and oL phrasoj so 
thrC^baro that they cannot CSCkpe the suspicion of iKing used 
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autonutically (Itavt no jlotu unturjud, aeid Usl, fi^kologua! inomtU, 
UoM sntrtly alont). But a vast numbtf of other expressions may or 
may not be cliches. It depends on whether they are used unthink¬ 
ingly as reach-me-downs or deliberately chosen as the best means of 
saying what the writer wants to say. Eric Partridge’s Dictionaiy 
contains some thousands of entries. But, as he says in his preface, 
what is a cliche is partly a matter of opinion. It b also a matter of 
occasion. Many of those in hu dictionary may or may not be clichds; 
it depends oo how they are used. Writers would be needlessly 
handicapped if they were never permitted such phrases as enu th* 
Rubiam, sm gauris, stcing iht pendtdum, thxxi tnd the wedge and 
white elephant. These may lx the Attest way of expressing a writer's 
meaning. If you choose one of them for that reason you need not be 
afraid of being called a cltch^mongcr. The trouble u that writers 
often use a cliche because they tlunk it fine, or because it b the first 
thing that comes into their Imds. It b always a danger-signal when 
one word suggests another and Siamese twins are bom—port and 
parcel, inlenU and purposes and the like. There is no good reason why 
incomemence should always be said to be experienced by the person 
who suifert it and occasioned by the person who catoses it. Single 
words too may become clichfa; they are used to often that thdr 
edges are blunted while more exact words are neglected. I have 
already said something in Chapter VII about thoK whose popularity 
comes from the allure of tmvdty or sparkle; here I will give some 
examples of a few more that have no such claim to preference; some 
indeed seem to attract by their very drabness. 

Aocoumodation 

"Accommodated", said Justice Shallow; "it comes of aceosnmodo: 
very good, a good phrase. Good phrases arc surely, and ever were, 
very commendable." Whitehall feds the tame about the noun. They 
had a reve r s e not long ago when the phrase accommodation luiit was 
most unkindly received by Sir Winston Churchill and finished off 
by Sb Hartley Shaweross, who said that it had lost the Labour 
Party (then in power) 50,000 votes, or if it had not it ought to have 
done. And so while we stay in the same place we can still call our 
house our house, or our flat our flat, or our lodgings our lodgings. 
But if Authority arranges to move us, it will not be to another 
house, or a different flat, or new lodgings. It will always be to alter¬ 
native accommodation, and it b as lilMly as not that we shall be 
described as being evacuated there. Thb curioiu clichf, origmally 
coined by the legislature ao years ago, has run wild, and its versatility 
b astonbhing. Sometimes it nteans no more than houses: 

H 
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The ml £auM bad KlaiHriu between landLord and tttumt » 
ibtfhnrts^ oT aLtcmit^ve acaHTunodadon. 

Oir it fluy flieaji something' Its* than h&uaa: 

Kipcnjence hoi shpvti) thit many appliiialiDna have been HCClveill 
for excrapibon certilieata fjt. iNxvi ihc obligntion Co pewide mmiacy 
UfiveoicnCci] qn tlu; {[TOUnd BlEqnuLliiv acccdOnUdaiiQQ. il 

avorable.. n. FViblk uiucaty ee«vetucn«a shcmld noC be oocuideted 

lacuikclary alternatjvE acceomnixlation. 


Affect 

Thia WDnjl lu« won ifi undeitfved popnlsiity bccauae it lA 
lets-^ word of broad loearmig that a3.ves a wriCer the trouble of 
theught. It ii a vitM word in its placcj but not when used from 
Inziima. It may be caakr to Eia.y "Tlite of die bulldittg baa 

been i^esitd by tht wtather^^^ but it ia better to use a mote pteciBC 
wood-^’itdlirid'^ perhaps or Or 1 used to tbihk duttrtg 

ibe svav, wfaeo I heard that gas-maiinE had been a£[^red by a raid, 
tbal 5t would have b«u mote tensLble to lay that they had been 
broken. 


ALItlUiATIVE, 

The use of Sir Euch words ai neat, rwiuJ or is 

rife. Perhaps [his is due to infection Spread by the dichd oUfTTiiilipt 
atcamModalustt. For iEuCarroe, the Miuiitry of He^lh announced one 
Ipoing that owing to the severe winCer the house-building pro- 
gramme for the year had been abandoned, and added that no 
‘"aEccrruitivc prograinme''' would be issued. Tliey might have said 
fliAff, nfiu, or nrui^, but mutt be wrong- There It 

nodung&r it to be an Altcmativc to] the old programme is tom up. 

Innumerable ocamplce could be given of this mirme. Here *re two: 

'He htimstry cf 'Huupovi. are Bixsi^liiif atteurativc cnxupart 
fiif tie MiKo^er* of [he Enpv4 FyiiKfrurS [which wm at Ihc bocicm 
of ilic MedlEetTancan]. 

The MinEsto retpru rhac be will not be able to hoild ibe Oonfciencc 
arfiDjed for iKe ■ jib March, Mctnbert will be hitxHiiuEd OS soau. as 
aliermtivE arTangcdeenii lave been made. 

Aiianati^ nvust imply a choiec between two or morO chingSp as in 
the CbLlowing example: 

Aulhwitiei may end™ theqr toquiremcnls liram one or mart of 
the bnnf in Appendbt II. Ad. order addemed to Kinn A may 
Firma B and C as leeand ajid third choKfl*. no aEttmarivo 

firm » gjvCQ [he Qeder wiU, if neceatryj he re^iHiicaCetl- 
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Even in that popular phrase alumaliat acecmmodatian, the adjective 
is generally incorrect, ibr the person to whom the aoconunodaiion 
is ofTered has usually no alternative to taking it. 

Billetuift Authorities are requested to report any such eases as they 
are unable to rebillet, in ortltf chat alternative arrangensents may 
be made. 

OUttr is the right word here. 

It is generally regarded as pedantry to say that, because of its 
derivation, alUmaim must not be used where the choices are more 
than two. 

Apprscsatb 

The ordinary meaning of (^prtciaU, as a transitive verb, is to fonn 
an estimate of the worth of anything, to set a value on it, and hence 
to acknowledge with gratitude. It is useful to polite officials corre* 
sponding with memben of the public who want more than they 
can get, as most of tis do today. Refusals are softened by such phrases 
as "I appreciate how hard it is on you not to have it'*, and *‘you 
will appredate the reasons why I cannot let you have it". However 
meritorious the purpose, there can be no ^ubt that apfirtciaU is 
being used by the writers of official letters and circuit with a 
freedom that pastes reason. An effective way of curbing it might be 
to resolve never to use the word with a that dauK (“I appreciate 
that there has been delay”), but always give it a noun to govern 
(“I appreciate your diffimlty"). 

Sometimes the word is used merely by way of polite padding 
(see p. 78), or where it would be more suitaUe to say wttUrstami, 
Ttaliit, Tttogms*, bt grat^, b* obligtd. 

“It would appreciated if" can usually be translated into “I 
shall be glad (or grateful, or obliged, or even pleased) if..“You 
will appreciate” can often be better expressed by “you will realise”, 
or even “of couise”. 

AppRoraiATE 

This is an irreproachable word. But so also are ri^, suitablt, fiUvtg 
and proptT, and I do not sec why appropriati should have it all its own 
way. In particular, the Whitehall cli^^ wi appr^riak casts might be 
confined more closely than it is now to cases in which it is appro- 
priate. It would be wise too to avoid a word that calls for an 
explanation of this sort: 

“Appropriate weekly rate” means, in rclsdon to sny beneiil, the 
weekly rate of personal benefit of that dcscriptioo which is apfwopriate 
in the ot the person in relation to whom the provisioa coo- 
tsining that expression is to be applied. 


JID 
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Hjc pfOper rtueaiung of m ciEtti'm Jt to d'Onand recognidon of a 
ri^ ht, But the fight to prevent it from uaurpSug the place of asitri Kae 
bcea IcHi; in Atia4^i0£ aud scons likdy to be lost hen also, eipcaally 
its the B-H.Cf. have siuTendcred without a struggle. Here arc some 
recent cjcainpdes from ttlij -country: 

The po^ce Epntk mtaecou from about forty pet^lc who dahnod 
that they had sera the gunowo in dlBkrenc. parts of the 

The Stale DepnrtiDcet daiim that diioinunalioti is beleg ^howr? 
igaimt the Amcficafi film todunry, 

Thete ate thwe who eUim [hat the Ailaalio Tonty has an 

■ggrCUivC putDMC. 

1 hi'.-e a fneod who dahui le keep ua his office a filiijg Cray 
labelled 'Tod Difficult". 

The cnlargeaneui of rlam ought to be deploixd by all those who 
like to beat wvtdE as Eools of pecdsioDj and to Icecp their edges 
sharp. Why should which hiss its own useful job to do^ cMiina 
a job that is Ahcady being efficiently done by others? Bcrhaps the 
idea underlying this usage is that [he wtiter claims Credence for an 
improbable or Unverified asscruon. 

DsouuTC 

To ^^^tisnait is to reduce iy one-tcndi^ not Co one-tenth. It meant 
originally to puni^ mutincius troops by executing one man in teU] 
chosen ^ lot. Hence by extension it memu to desLtoy a large 
prepoa-tion; the suggestion it notv conveys is usually of a loss much 
greater than lO per cent. BoCAuse of diO fiAvour of C:< 3 ICtuest that 
itili hangi about it, an adverb or adverbial phrase should not ho 
used with it. Wc may ny ''The attaokuig trOops wCre dsdmAted", 
meaning that they tuJfeted heavy loties, but WC must not say ''The 
attacking Poops were badly decimated**, and still Lera "decimated 
[0 [he extent of 50 per cent or more”. 

The lollQvnng truly remarkable instance of the misuso of dtefutaif 
was given in the course of cortctpondestce in The Times about tbe 

of til/TiSliy. Scc p. 

[ lulmit the follDwitigt long and lovingly remembend Etoin eny 
"pemsy drodful" ds>s: "Diu, JvQtiy pumjEiJ by the Scali^-hiUlEtr^ 
tiuned >n hb saddle, fired and hterally decinuUed his opponent." 

Hfvai.0P 

The proper use of this word a to oouv^ the idea cf n gradual 
unlhlding or building up. Do not use it as a synonym for arise^ a^^tir, 
iuippfn, take placit cftntf. A typical example cf its miiiwe is “rising 
priocj might develop" [(or “pricea might risc^'). 
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The Emo^gency Powers Act had to have a generic title because 
it was for use in all sorts of emergencies, whether due to war or civil 
commotion. But once the word got a footing it provided a splendid 
cloak for every kind of thing, from war downwards, that it was not 
quite nice to mention specifically. Look at these three extracts from 
a single memorandum about arrangements for evacuation in 1939: 

In the preceding paragraphs the action which would require to 
be taken in the event of an eonerKney has been sketched, because a 
picture of this action naturally IbUovkS on a diicustion of the transport 
arrangesnenu aitd wfll provide an indkation of the manner in whi^ 
the survey of accommodation now completed by the auth^ty would 
be uaed in order to enable the plan to be put into operation at very 
short notice. 

What the paragraph mcaiu as a whole it obscure, but it seems 
pretty clear that here mrrgm^ means bombing. The circular goes 
on to give this advice about expectant mothers: 

It will be ncccnary for each small group to be supervised and 
a cc o mp a n ied by at least one person qualified to guide them and to 
deal with any emergencies which may arise—pr^enUy a midwife. 

Here the word rmrrgcncur seems to be used in a quite different 
sense. 

Finally, we have the following: 

An alternative method would be to ask eve^ woman as a routine 
at bookiw (i.e. making arrangements for conlmemcnt) whethn she 
would wim to be evacuated in an envcrgcocy. 

Here we arc left guessing which sort of an tnurftay is meant, and 
even wondering whether tvacuaUd is used in the same sense as before. 

I wrote this during the war, but the fascination of the word 
apparently persists. A correspondent in charge of the preparation of 
certain measures to be taken in the event of another war writes: 

1 have given instriictiocs that the use of this word is to be avoided 
as far as possible. It is used in four different senses: 

(a) international tension such as may lead to war; 

W 

(s) a state of aifaiis during war when thing* get bsKl (c.g. May- 
September I9^)i 

(d) a state of affiurs in which supplies cf some viul eonunodity 
run short, or a situation of some kmd gets out of hand. 

There is a pernicious habit of Inserting the plvase m as m ngt^ 
without malting clear which of the four m e ani n gs, if any, it has. 
Sometimes it should be replaced by “when war threatens”, tome* 
times by “in war”, sometimes by “when things become serious", 
sometimes by "in cstse of need" or “if the wont comes to the worst”. 
Usually, iMn^er, it can be omitted altogether. 
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Ewtail 

Thia word u toO much to c£dl Often some Other tvOrd 
auch u nW^ <a^K wApt^t, futtsiilaity iroK^Bt, might tx mofc appro- 
pri*W,Oif atjeatt make a leftralniig change. So me dmcaeaJoiif intruder 
wKcfc no verb b iieedodj a common habit of iraato*. 

... a itRiemciit in wncu^ ebat yon are wiJlir^ lo hear the Dost 
eniaited oTonKauig the caK, wjitidiiL'wiD.g ihb imouat aod rcioidiQ|[. 

If tnUriltd mX4t Ije iiKd» the prepoaitiod should 1>C 


Involve 

The meaning of this popular i^ord has been diluted to a point of 
eiUeme indpi^tj'- OriginaLly it meant uiro^ afi in nmttAing, 

Then it acquired the figurative ineaning tntitit^lt a ptrton in 
er e^\!mmiIPrlfn^^ atul especially in^unft ia crimrj cr a tinsTgf. Tkeh it 
began to lose csiour, and to be used A1 though it meant nothing 
more than iaduJi, ftmtort or It has thus devdoped n vaguenera 
that m«k<s jt the delight of tlH»e who dislike ihe ef^t oi learchltig 
for the right word. It is oOdiequailiy much med^ generally where 
some more spedite word would be belter And KHnctimes where it it 
merely luperflymis. 

This ia DO new phcoauKnon. Early in the twentieih, century Sir 
OLif&rd Allbutt, writing about the Engliih style of medical atudcnta 
at Cwnbridgc, saidi 

Ta ustJvty with j(f 'Ugiy and upstart noun iimlapneal, bzl t0 do duty 
for ta SlflK^ if} infiadi, M inJurCf 10 oSetit EO fimtff, to iPtrVMJt ^pBP, to 
injlatitt, to UKUm, to imflmUi lo fvnumi to PfrzaJi, le fitneiiait, to 
AftKOtl] to wnLunpiali and sO forlh. 


Were are a few TKenidtamptcj rrom oCbdal writing: 


The rddidonal lem b^ved will be i. (Omit oiwAcf.) 

Tliitrt am tcnaie anuKinti of the material Bfvailable withgLit 
pcmrii, but the qoudtiq inwolved are gEiiiog keSi (Qaiit 
It has been agreed that ihfi capital eost involved in the initallatUm 
df the works ibdl be included. (... that the capital cdt iiiiialllTig: 

,.o 


It his been iftieeurilely reported that anyilriiig ftoin eight iheep 
to eight oien WTce roaiiEd at due afTait. The belt ate that six sbeep 
maly were involved. (ftsviwd here seenq lu be m "elegant va-riAtian^' 
hv NUiW.) 

Much labeue hu been involved in advortiringr (.Much labour 
baa been expended aeu advertisiiig.) 
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The following four examplci all occur in one paragraph of a 
memoranduiD, covering less than half a page, and strikingly 
illustrate the fascination this word exercises over 
writers: 

The Miniitry have indicated that they would not &vour any 
proposal which would involve an increase in esublishnent at the 
present tiiDC. {Im/det here is harmlcM, but in order to practise 
shaking off its yoke, let ut substitute mean or Uai ta.) 

The Company would oppoae this application unless 
involviiw a substantial sum were paid. (This one cannot get oflP so 
ligbUv, The writer should have said “uaJe* a substantial sum were 
paid in compemation’'.) 

We have been informed that the procedure involved vrauld 
Dccesaitate lengthy negodadoo... . (Here MmWW is doing no work 
at all and should be omitted.) 

Such are some of the sadly flabby uses to which this word of 
character is put. Reserve it for more virile purposes and especially 
for use where there is a suggestion of entanglement or complication, 
as we use iiaoloed when we say “this is a most involved subject”. 
Here are two examples of its reasonable use: 

This experience has thrown into high relief the oocnpticationi and 
ddaw inv^ved in the cxistiiig mchinery for obtaining approval. 

Mr. Menries protested agaimt the Australian Government’s 
acceptance of the invitation to the ooAferenee at Delhi on 
Indonesian dispute, bolding that Australis ought not to be involved. 

Issus (noun) 

This wxird has a very wide range of proper meanings as a noun, 
and should not be made to do any more work—the work, for 
instance, of ad^tct, topit, ecnsidnation and disfiuU. 

IssuB (verb) 

To'issue an article of equipment to a soldier is a well-established 
military phrase and an unexceptionable use of sum: the article is 
imied from store. But the practice has grown up of treating txmr as 
though it meant pnoidi, mpply or gran/, and this has spread into 
civilian life. 

You were issued with coupons to bring your wsrdrobe to the 
standard level. 

About this usage Fowler remarked gently, “This is not to be recom¬ 
mended”. Fifteen years later Sir Alan Herbert said more firmly **This 
is black”. But little notice seems to have been taken of them. Indeed 
the sentence “he was issued with a licence” is taken by Mr. Hugh 
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Syiko Dtavifi ID hia Gramn™- iVilfu/ul T^^a■l a* thd tttc of a spirited 
dcroioc of such conitmctiona against the charge of bdr® “bad 
EratomaT". But the true offence is ruit a matter of Stjunnaaf t it it 
that there c no need for tfjnr ttatA to uaurp th* place of gfutti^ and to 
allow ine<io so ii to eonlribute Id the dcbaicment of lanEuage by 
blurnng the signifioance of wyjrth- 

1 th( 

This vrard la a EreaC favourite, cspcdally lit business lettersr It is 
ETiHie to laieaii almost anything. It ia safe to say that any sentence in 
vi'hidi this oamibua use oCoun vill he improved cither by omitting 
the ivoid or by substituting a word of more defiidto ineaning. The 
following is. a typical matancO; it refbn to the conditian of a set of 
batteries; 

Tbs BKxmory icenis, itaudt and other parts, are sadif^Cory, hut 
the sedimeBt apprevimates to i-in. hi dEpth uui... this iEcm ean 
be cemovEd conieuieiLtly wbu the teemw an effeeted. 

Aatiio^ ilMii ^auM be chanErd to tuasiontf and this iUrrt Mt 
Tinuoti [Q thif ran tt rmoEsJ. 

The next estamplo is £om a notice of a mcetinE; 

*I ihj.lt be ahlc to auend the mectiuE- 
*I itull not he able to attend the roeedngn 

d^bt* h«TTi Mt riqulnd. 

Here, what meant in the lirat example appeats to mean 

Ojwds. 


Major 

This is a harmless word, unmocpticmitble ia such company AS 
mdjur rsdf, major ttW, ui^t' raiiws^ KtiiitOl. Eut it is so much used that 
it ia supplanting olher more Bcrviocable ones. Do nOC let mAke 
you fotget such words as imfiirrtBiti, thi^, pnacifial. For instance, 
imfKTiant or siini/itarit might hatve been better than mofSF m: 

We do not otpect to ice any mjjcc diaego in the near hrture. 
Overall (adjective] 

The CJvCur that this word haa won during the past few years is 
astonishing, tt ii an egregious example cf the process I djocribed as 
botinE out J weapon of precision into a bhmderbuss. Indeed the 
word Bccmi to have a quality that iffipeb people to us* it in settings 
in which it has nc meaning at all. 
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Examplci of iti mcaninglen use arc: 

The UKkpcndence of the Tcach^ Hcwpiuls and their freedom 
from the overall control of the Recio^ Boards.... 

The overall growth of London mould be restrained. 

Radical chao^ will be necessary in the general of £x> 

chequer grants u aid of local authorities, tliercfore, to secure that 
ovd^ t^ policy of the Government in concentratii^ those grants 
as &r as p^ble where the need b greatest b further devebped. 
(Here, it will be observed, oewroU b an advert) 

When an individual Imves an esubUihment, and hb departure 
results in a net reduction of one in the overall strength.... 

It looks as if the yield for the first fartnight of 1949 be fewer 
than forty fresh ordm, representing an over^ annual output of no 
more than a thousand. 

The Controller should assume a general overall responsibility for 
the efiSdent planning of all measures. 

When ovtrall is not meaningless, it is cxttnmonly used as a synonym 
(or some moire familiar word, especially OMragt, total and aggrogau. 

For aggrtgaU: 

Compared with the tame week a year ago, overall production of 
coal showed an increase of more than loo/xio tons. [i.e. deep-nutted 
plus opencast.] 

For in all or aUogttJttr: 

Overall the broadcasting of‘Taust" will cover eight bouts. 

For total: 

I have made a note of the overall demand of thb company for 
the next year. 

For aotragi: 

The houses here are built to an overall density of three to the acre. 
For 

Vioo-Adcniral Duncan, of the United States Navy, was in overall 
command. 

For ON Uu wkoU: 

The Secretary of State for the Golooies stated that the overall 
position in Malaya had gresuly improved, although in some places 
[t was still difficult 

For gttuTalijf: 

Small vital schenves of rep^ and adaptation which continually 
arise and must be dealt with irrespective if any attempt to improve 
overall hospital standards. 

For oorrruliag: 

They came forward as witnesses because of the overall fear of 
being involved in a capital charge. 
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For : 

An owall pbn (br NqiUi Ailamk Defcticc munir? 
ybCE^r by Ddiaie« Minuter At tbe Ha^E. 

Fof nikAt: 

Mr- Cl uid be «wkl quite luvdutlAiKl thAt tbe Coufcrvativic F^ty 
■vtot DDwillb^ u Eotd: At the evtffJL pl^r^ 

For itfJ'j-gw; 

Our gbKTvef will be ■□ ihe CMUffil tfiwcf, wbcTC be veil hAve nn 
overAll view ef cbe aefodroDne. 

For co/npleia; 

Ode voUune wu puMiltedj Init Ehc ovenll plui wu rtevef finiihedn 

For ^IiJe{^le ; 

Tlie OcXlKTVAtiva will Jvave ah aveTAll imijmTLy in thr iJtW 
PArb Allien L. 

For sft baloHa: 

The puipOK of tbe pilBi) i| to eruible a Ivgef iiutiBl pAyment. bV be 
raide Bud edrtapuAdingty lov^a pAyraenb tubaequeiitiy^ CDtulin; 
an gvenll NWin^ (O the eiUttHnCTr 

te Ihc dicutvnarics, meAtb “indudLti|f every thtn^ 
between the extreme pcdittA'^ ^ one speoka of ttie t>venJ] length of 
A rhip. For this purpoee it la usefu], but it ia high titoc (hat iti 
eACUHawu into (be of other vwd* were checked. So pervaaive 
has tbc word bceoine that it ia a pleaaanC auipriae to come acrosa an 
old-raahioned gvuT 4 d In such iencencea ai; 

TbiOe repOrti nuy bc uArd br A geaeral {dnure at llit 

effldeney of a given utdiuutiy. 

Altlungh Eiuepe^ genciu deficit widi the anuide world tell by 
over la bgllkn in delieit vdth tbe Upited StAtcf fell 

hAnlly AE aIL 

Most writera OotlAy would asy ^^overall picture'^ and "overall 
deceit" almost AuiomatieaUyr 

Pihcehtajoe, PaoroRTioM^ FlowrtiON 

l>o not tiac the cxprentoti 41 or « pttipuriiitri when what 

you mean 13 ds lit : 

Ttiii drug lui pooved ct nvuch value in a pcrocntiae of caaca. 

The Loivdon Brarich oTihe NaiuhiaI AotKiatfon at FIte 

wlucll »ij-1nrl>4 a. proghtilion HjfllutioP olfiee/i. r n.. 

Here p*reM/j^ and ^njtefSiiri pretend lo mean romeEhing more 
than ratnr, but do not really do 10. They do not give the reader any 
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idea of the number or proportion of the successful cases or station 
officers. One per cent is just as much “a percentage" as 99 per cent. 
So, for that matter, is soo per cent. 

Do not forget the simple words may. Job and sonw; «nd um 
peruntagt or proportion only if you want to express not an absolute 
number but the relation of one number to another, and can ghe at 
least an approximate degree of exactitude; so that, though you may 
not be able to put an actual figure on the percentage or proportion, 
you can at any rate say “a high perceniat^’’, "a l^c proportion”, 
“a low percentage", “a small proportion". 

But fraction is different. It has become so common to use "only a 
fraction” in the seiue of "only a snudl fraction” that it would be 

QQQ I 

pedantry to object that -— is as much a fraction as-iust as it 

would certainly be pedantry to point out to anyone who says "He 
has got a temperature" that 98 degrees is just as much "a 
temperature” as 104. 

RxAcrnoN 

Reaction has had a meteoric career, almost rivalling that of ootrall 
and tagel. It now seems to come naturally to an official writer, 
answering an enquiry where certain equipment can be bought, to 
end his letter: 

Would you therefore communicate vdth the XY Go. Ltd., and 
let me baxe your reaction. 

Reaction may be properly used as a technical term of chemistry 
(the response of a substance to a reagent), of biology (the response 
oi an organ of the body to an external stimulus), or of mechanics 
("to every action there is an equal and opposite reaction”). One 
would think that was as much work as a word could reasonably be 
asked to do. Its present vogue means that a word which connotes 
essentially an automatic rather than an intellectual response is 
being us^ hsd>itusdly to replace such words as epiiUM, viewj or 
ia^tision. Never say "What is you reaction to this proposal?" 
instead of “what do you think of this proposal?” unless you wish to 
imply that the person you are questioning must answer instantly 
without reflection. Reaction's extension of its meaning was harmless 
at first, and even useful. One cannot quarrel with: 

I suggest that Mr. X oammunkatet with some of the firas named 
with a view to testing market reactions to hia products. 

But the further encroachments of the word should be discouraged 
because they blunt exactitude of meaning. 


10 
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Thjc prtpCJjtioii r*K(Krt lAlUt be nxrt on. It ii pc/nmEible 
to say “Hii reaction tn your letter waa u^lfavI)Wable'^ But it la HOC 
pcrmissibtc to say "Your ietter had an unfivotirablo rtactwn on 
hjpi''^ To say that is to iinpCy a belief that Ofrt of the meanings of 
TMxiiort is tffifi, 

SiEAUsnC 

This werd is bccanunff dangeroiuly popularj perhaps beeauje. it 
has a qucstiDn-bSggiil^ flavour. Wlmt is rfaJutie is what the writer 
thinitj sensible- A leading article in a certain journal recently said 
of a certain minister: 

Hie DMi^e BTcat play^ as he has done beTere^ wilh the word 
“reaUicii^^p wbidi he ii in danger of Auacaatioj' with anything he 
dunlcx. 

Jbaiiitie is ousting wardr like ^rsfh'idJj^jsartiifj liMriFnanfj'tfL 

Bverything nowadays IRms to be dthn academic or realrttiCr The 
Ibllowieg uampJes arc £om a singlo issue of 7^ Tojui: 

[Fiem the endcra* of a witness befijre the Bank Rale Tribunal.) 

The C^rpantUKi was monUy bound to take up underwriting »> long 
ai the ictitu were, realiitic at the tune of ime. (lEasoaable). 

(from B Ieeutl) Lord Wcolcon made a mwt realktie oluen'atLHi 
when be luggcitd that the flouse of Lortb ihould meet Uter. 
(senaibk). 

{Preat e leading ardete.) It woutd he unrealistic net in lucogn^ 
the special difficuEdes wfaicn the T.U.C. may have in. giving evidence. 
i^uTunugiiu. tlv e). 

Only in the last example could the ivriter mainCain that the word 
he used wAI as suitable us the one suggested in brackets. 



IX 

The Handling of Words 

Proper word* ia proper pUcei imkc the true dcAaitioa otttyie. 

Swift 

If Un^ua^e it not correct, then %rfuu b taid b not what b raeaoi: 
if what D laid b not what b meant, then what oufkt to be dooe 
remains undone. 

OoMFtxra 

We must now return to what I called in Chapter IV “conectneas”, 
and consider what it means not in the choice of words but in hand* 
ling them when chosen. That takes us into the realm of grammar, 
syntax and idiom—three words that overlap and arc often 
Iposely, with grammar as a generic term covering them all. 

Grammar has fallen ftom the high esteem that it used to enjoy. 
A hundred and fifty yean ago William Cobbett said that “grammar 
perfectly undentood enables us not only to express our m eaning 
fully and clearly but so to express it as to defy the ingenuity of man 
to give our words any other meaning than that which we intended 
to express”. The very name of grammar school serves to remind us 
that pammar was long regarded as the only path to culture and 
learning. But that was Latin grammar. When our inothcr*toDgue 
encroached on the paramountcy of the desid languages, questions 
began to be asked. Even at the time when Cobbett was writing his 
grammar, Sydney Smith was fulminating about the unfortunate 
boy who was “suffocated by the nonsense of grammarians, over¬ 
whelmed with every species of difficulty disproportionate to hb age, 
and driven by despair to pegtop and marbles”. Very slowly over 
the past hundred years the idea seems to have gained ground that 
the grammar of a living langxiage, which is changing all the time, 
cannot be fitted into the rigid framework of a dead one; nor can the 
gnunmar of a language such as Latin, which changes the forms of 
its words to express different grammatical relations, be profitably 
applied to a language such as English, which has got rid of most of 
its inflexions, and e x pre ss es grammatical relations by devices like 
prepositions and auxiliary verbs and by the order of its words. It is 
more than fifty years since the Board of Education itself dechued: 
“There is no such thing as English grammar in the sense which 
used to be attached to the term”. Geoigc Saintsbury denounced the 
119 
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(utility oT trying to “draw up rulci and fixr a Ja^^guage 

that is alnuost wboUy AHptiti^ an4 idiom”. JespcisHi prrachcd that 
the grfuamar of b language mmt be dicduc^ (tVm a <[udy how 
gtjod wiEtm of it in fart write, not how granimaTiaTia say it ought 
to be written- Ghorgt Orwell went so far na Co say thAC ^^OoiTcct 
grtmenar and syntax arc of no impOrtanoc toJong aj one malies one’s 
meaning And more recently a teacher of English has 

written a book* in whEdi, after surveying the devn^lopmcnt of OUr 
language horn, the dutnsy and tortuoui ayntheiic beginning of its 
Gothic origins to the grace and Sexibglity of its prrtcnC analytiui] 
Etructure, he shows hOw in thiJ great and hcneficcnc reform the 
hero is what he catk the '"ionvly man” and the villain the gram- 
maiian, who OonsKully tried to hamper the fifcedom of the [owjly 
man to go his own way| and he advocates a ^''gniirnmaticai 
raoratarium” in which we may ah be Erec to diweg^ttd the rules of 
grarrunar and continue the go^ woi^k. 

Ihc old-fashioned granunarinn certainly has much to aniwer for. 
He Created ^ fitlse sense of values ihal still lingen. I have ample 
evidence in my own correspondeoce that too much importance is 
Btill attached to griunmarians'’ fetishes and too httJe to chooung 
the right words. Eut we cannot have graininar jet( jed tied altogether^ 
that would menn chaOS. There art certain grammatioaJ convtiitioiiii 
that arc, so to speak, a code of good maptners- They chaise, but 
those Current at the nme miut be ol^crvcd by tvritcH who wish to 
express thenuelves clearly and without oftenOe (0 their readers. 
Mr. ^ykei^vLei hunsdfsays ihat his gramma tioal inora tor turn must 
be preceded by BO me instrucEioii in the principles ofJauguage "Svhich 
will not shy from the incjcupahle necesity ofitartEiig from nowhere 
eke than the position we sland in at the moment, conditioned by the 
past”. In this chapter, then, I shall fflrvcem mys^ widi some points 
of current usage on which [ have nodeed guidance to be neoded. 

Strictly, idium is dinercnt ftom grammar: the IWO are dhett in 
CondicL Idiom is defined by the O.E.D. as “a pcoulukfity ofphraBe- 
□Icgy approved by usage and often having A metming Other than iu 
logical or grammatjcal one”. Whea anytliing in tliis hook is calJed 
'^good English idiom'' Or '’idiomatic", wbat is mciint is tiuit usage 
has established it as comet.. Idiofn dooj not eanftiet with granunar 
or logiG as n matter of course;; it is usually grammatically Euid 
Logically neutral. Idiom requires US to say ^ dn'idg, notru/idUi 

in do,and ablt tt da, ^dain^. Logie and grammar donot object to 

this, but ihey would be equally content with tit ds and atU of 


'Srwmtrinlhnl Tevj, by Hugh Sjrlai DtviEi, Ths Bod Icy .Head, iSjc- 
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ddng. At th« same time idiom is, in Jespeneo't phrase, “a tyran¬ 
nical, capridoua, utterly incalculable thing*', and if logic and gram¬ 
mar get in its way, so much the worse for logic ar>d grammar. It is 
idiomatio—at least in speech—to say “I won’t be longer than I can 
help" and “it’s roe”. That the first is logically nonsense and the 
second a grammatical howler b neither here not there; idiom makes 
light of such things. Yet during the reign of pedantry attempts were 
constantly made to force idiom into the mould of logic. We were not 
to speak of terminal bting axtcuUd, for ”a sentence esm be executed but 
not a person"; we were not to say vtxtd qutstion for "though many a 
question vexes none b vexed"; nor amt thougktUu far "if a person b 
without thought there cannot be degrees of hb lack of that quality"; 
nor ItgAi for "nothing has less need of lighting"; nor round On 

fatsidi, for "that would mean that some of us were behind the chim¬ 
ney”. So argued Landor,* a stout and undiscriminating defender of 
hb language against the intrusion of the illogical. In spite of Fowler 
and Jespersen, some trace still lingers of the idea that what b illogical 
or ungrammatical "must” be wrong, such as condemnation oftoidtr 
tht eircumtUatus and of the use of a plural verb with iwim. The truth 
b, as Logan Pearsall Smith says: 

Plainly a langu^c which was all idiocn and unreason would be 
impostihie as an instrument of tbouaht; but all languages permit 
the existence of a certain number of Ul^cal expresioDs: and the 
(act (hat, in spile of their vulgar origin and illiterate appearance, they 
have succeeded in elbowing their way into our prose and poetry, and 
even learned lexicons and gramman, b proof tl^l they peefarm a 
necessary function in the domestic economy of specch.f 
In this chapter advice will be given about common troubles in the 
harKlling of words. After an opening section on the arrangement of 
woixU, these troubles will be classified under those with Conjunctions 
(p. tay); Negatives (p. 13a): Number (p. 135); Prepositions (p. 139): 
I^nouns (p. 143): Verbs (p. 155). llie chapter will end with sec¬ 
tions on Some Points of Idiom (p. 164): Some Common Causes of 
Confused Expression (p. lyt): and A Few Points of Spelling (p. 174). 

TROUBLES IN ARRAKOEUBNT 

Of these three—grammar, syntax and idiom—it b syntax, in its 
strict sense of “orderly arrangement”, that b of the greatest practical 
importance. The quotation that heads ihb chapter says that proper 
words in proper places make the true definition of style. But some¬ 
thing more tlun "style” depends on puuing words in their proper 

•Imaginary CoovenatioM between Horae Tooke and Dr. Johnaon and the 
Author and Archdeacon Hare. 

t Wtrds and Iditau, Cotwtabk & Cc., 5tfa ed., 1943- 
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plaoca. Ira Eajd^iiflgc life OLinj whida, except in so me of its pronouns^ 
has got rid of ill ctiEFeKnt fomii for the iutjcctivc and objective 
castSj your very meaiunif may depced on your arrangement of 
word*. In Mtbj tie rubjoct of the verb will have a form, that Shows 
it is “in the notnirLative’', and the object one that jhovn it is “in the 
accusative'’; you may atratigc thesPi as you bkUf and the meaning 
will rtrnain the same, Bni English is difTereot, In (he two Mrlten'Ces 
"Cbin killed Abel" and “Abel tilEed Cain” the words arc the saraej 
hut when they arc revemd the mca.Tung is reversed too. 

If all you want to say is a simple thing (‘•tt that, there ia no 
difhcuity. But that is rarely », Vou probably want (0 write a more 
corupticated sencence lellJng not only (he OOntrai event bnt aJio iu 
how, why and wbcncr The AwbCricana have a usclul word, 
by which they jneau "wortli or groups of words that restrict^ limil 
or make mere enact the meaning of Othff werda”- 'The "modifiers" 
bring the trouble. 

1‘hc rule ij easy enough to slate. It is, in the wnrids of an old 
gratnmaiiarij “that the words or members most ueariy related 
jhculd be placed in the sentence as near to each olher aj poasible, so 
as to male their mutual relaiicoi clearly appear’'. But it is not so 
easy to keep. We do net always lenrcinlKr that what is clear to US 
may be far &ota clear 10 oim leaderj, Sotnetimea. it is not dear even 
to if! which “words or member" a« “most nearly related'^ and if 
there arc many "modiUcni” we may be oonfronted with diEhoulliei 
of the jig^w type. 

The simplest type of faulty airaEgement^ and the easiest te fhli 
into, is jlEuitratcd by the following cxamptca. Their oBcncc is that 
they ob«ure the wiita^i meaning, if only momentarily^ and muaily 
make him appear to be guilty of art abturdity. 

Tliere wuaduewion yESEErdsyoD the woetying of sheep by dc^ 
in the bliniirEr'r room. 

dfidal staitonicnr DO ihe mazdsge of Germsa priicncfs tdefa 
girls made in ibe House of Cknvnom..., 

it ia doubtful wkeilii=r chis sesall w eompany would wiib to 
accept rHponsLbiLry for supplyiog mis b,rge am wi(h alt its 
diSfoultics. 

Whatever her thougtHs. they wrre huerrupted as the boid lobby 
door HKi>ed amd a youug wcduac carrying a baby and her husband 
enter™, footed by N*\9 (nun a no™.) 

Faulty arrangement of this sort is not unknown even in tivodel 
regulnlions issued by Government departments to show local 
aisdioritka how thing* cfuglit to be done: 

Ho etuid be ctapkiycd «r any weekday wbeu the tehool h 
wC eptm for a longer pofod than four hwn. 
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“For a longer pviod than four hours” qualifies tmfAeyti, not opm, 
and should come immediately aAer 

And in departmental regulations themselves: 

Every woman by whom ... a daim for inatemicy benefit b nxade 
shall fiimbh evidence that she has been, or that it b to be capeeted 
that the will be, confined by means of a certificate given in accord¬ 
ance with the niles. ... 

It b not surpruing that a Department whicli sets tiib example 
should receive letters like thb: 

In aocotdanoe with your instructions I have given birth to twins 
in the enclosed envelope. 

I shall have something more to say on thb subject (pp. 181/9) in 
pointing out the danger of supposing tltat disorderly sentences can be 
set right by vagrant commas. But one cause of the separation of 
‘‘worcb or members most nearly related” b so common that, al¬ 
though I have already touched on it (p. 93), an cxaminatimi of some 
more examples may be useful. That b ihie separation of the subject 
from the verb by intervening clauses, usually defining the subject. 

(1) Oillccts appointed to permanent oommbiions who do not 
possets the qualiiKstiom for voluntary insurance explain^ in the 
preceding paragraphs and officers appointed to emergency com¬ 
missions direct from civil life who were not already insured at the 
date of appoinunent (and who, as explained in para. 3, arc thcitfore 
not reMu^ to be insured during service) may be eligible. ... 

(2) The cases where s change in the circunutanoei aficeting the 
fire prevention arrangements at the premises n such that, if the 
number of hours stat^ in the certifi^te were recalculated, there 
would be a reductsou (or an increase) in tisc number of hours of 
fireguard duty which the members concerned would be Ibble to 
perform for the local authority in whose auea they reside, stand, 
however, in an entirely diflerent position. 

In these examples the reader is kept waiting an unconscionable 
time for the verb, lltc simplest way of correcting thb will generally 
be to change the order of the words or to convert relative clauses 
into conditional, or both. For instance: 

(1) Officeis appointed to permanent commissions may be eligible 
though they do no€ possess the qusdificatiom for s'oluntary insurance 
escplained in the preoedipi^ paragraph. So may ofiscen appointed to 
e m ergency commissions durect from dvil life who ... etc. 

(9) The drcurastances afiTecting the fire prevention arrangemenu 
at the premises may, however, to change that, if the number of hours 
stated tn the certificate were recalculatra, there would be a reduction, 
or an increase, fn the number of bouts of fireguard duty which the 
members concerned would be liable to perform for the lo^ authority 
in whose area they reside. These csucs stand in an entirely difldrent 
position. 
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Soiretjffla Uk object nlloiva itscir to be driven a confuaEng 
dirtirtte ftotn the verb. A p«l «m pl™l the cxJKCiidH of vhy^ 
for lepanninj hfi object fr™ hi* verb *nd say^ fls Caivicrlcy diOj 

O be earcAiL liiiu tliou 
On Trtumiflg boTne thy bw>ti. 

But the oHicial has no lucb cxCok- He must invert the mvIct and 
sny "It 31 of paramount i^nportance"—^r that macy be the CRptM- 
aioo he will be tempted to use—'^that young ladies aft*r itandiitg m 
wet griB should charge their boots on relurning homc^’- 

In the fbHowing esamplc the writer lombcred pondcroiMy 
along without looking whert he wna going and arrived, at the objett 
(jJEmhI of the verb «« ^ftis^ng with a diaoonKrtiris bump: 

Or* of twmfihc lafflcn IU*al Aulheritiei ira ai present employ' 

3rw on th*ir Mairai tflrnf^Ltg ofliccn i™l aa advisen t* ihc t^ntal 
Defidency Act Cmrunittew aflicirt having sp^dal quaLifinLwm or 
tiptricnec :n nienital defidtocy. 

He would have given himsclT hltlc mcKre trouble, and would have 
saved hi* reader some, if he had lumcd the sentence TOUCul and 
written: 

Oifieei* havli^ ipceiil quaUfiraifun or cxpci^oec in nteiLial 
deficiency are at prMni being emplo>ied mi the slaff of onr ue Lwo 

of (he laTgesL LqcbI AuIIkwiiics = teinifyirfl oRscer* and a* advuen 

lo (tie MenLil Deficiency Art Cenmnitteni 

Other cotojnoti emon of arraivgcmcnl lilrfJy tn give the rca^- 
utinecessary trouble, if ihey do not actually benvildcr him, arc letting 
the relative get a long way from ila antecedent and the auxiliary a 
long way from the main verb. EflcamplH: 

(^Of relative teparated from antecedent.) 

Enquirla ate leKwed fimn dree to dme in conation w(h 
tMijCJU far the grant tf leave cT ilnenCc (O school ellildren dnriT^g 
term doK for vanoiH Teasnnij whidt give rise m quesiums as to (he 
{pewer to gnmt nch. leave. 

Wha( iJi the antecedent of uiAirA? Em^uinitr, rrijMiif oe rrasmi? 
Probably raflvjrwr, but it b along way off. In this sentence it ina(te« 
little, but in other sentenon sirailarly conitmued it ml^t be 
Eropertant Ibr the anttcedcnt to be unmirtalable. The surest way of 
avoiding ambiguity, when you hava started a sentence like this, ia to 
put a full stop after nwnnt, and begin the ntst tcntcnce T&tit 
mguinttt Ot ihdt or jAew worwu, whichever is meantr 

(Of v'crb separated from aufiliary.) 

The Executive Oxmcdl diculd, in (he cue cTifUiltudons 
eDiplDying one doctor, get into touch wMi (ha eoranunee. 
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The Council «hould acoordincly, after comidering whether 
wiih to tu^gest any modiScalioni m the modd Kheme, consult with 
the committee.... 

It a a bad habit to put all sorts of things between the auxiliary 
and the verb in this way; it leads to unwieldy sentences and irritated 
readers. 

Adverbs sometimes get awkwardly separated from the words they 
qualify. “They should be to plac^ in a sentence as to make it 
impossible to doubt which word or words they are intended to 
aflect.” If they affect an adjective or past participle or another 
adverb their place is immediately in fi^t ^ it {aearaUfy pUxetd, 
ptrfuUy cfssr). If they affect another part of a verb, or a phrase, they 
may be in front or behind. It is usually a matter of emphasis: Ar 
cam* soon emphasises hb promptittide; ht soon cam* emphasises hb 
coming. 

lire commonest causes of adverbs going wrong are the fear, real 
or imaginary, of splitting an infinitive (see p. i6o) and the wayward- 
r>ess of the adverbs osdy and totn. Only b a capricious word. It b 
much given to deserting its post and taking its pUce next the verb, 
regardless of what it qtialiha. It b more natural to say “he only 
spoke lor ten minutes" than “he spoke for only ten minutes". The 
sport of pillorying misplaced otdys has a great fascination for some 
people, and onfjMnooping teems to have become as popular a ^rt 
with some puruts as split-inhnitive-anooping was a generation ago. 
A recent bmk, devoted to the exposing of errors of diction in oon* 
temporar)' writers, contained sev«id examples such as; 

He had only been in Eni^nd for six weeks since the beginning of 
the war. 

Thb only nukes a war lawful: that it b a struggle for law against 
force. 

We can ostly analyse the facts we all have before us. 

These incur the author’s censure. By the same reasoning he 
would condemn Sir Winston Churchill for writing in The Gaihtnng 
Slorm: 

Sutesmen are not called upon only to settle easy quadoni. 

Fowler took a different view. Of a critic who protested against 
“he only died a week ago” instead of “he died only a week ago,” 
Fowler wrote; 

There speaks one of those friends frotn whom the Ei^lish langsiage 
may well pray to be saved, one of the modem predsbns who have 
more seal than diacrerion.... 
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But il eaJincit be d«nicd that the prrafkJTiaiblc behflviovir of 
doQ SCI me tS me* ofcatc real aml&ijfuity- Take such a Kntenoc as: 

Hii dKue csii eely be allcvtsied by a lucigiiiiJ opccation. 

We ciWmot tell what ihi* means, and mint rewrite it either: 

Only a sulgicfll flperaliort can allcvintE hii discaic (it carnDl be 
aileviated in >ny *ihcr way). 


at'L 

A mcBieal oprutiiim eao only alleiTitc hu disease (it wninfl 
cure it). 


Af^tn: 

In ymir tecond pacajni|Ji you [Mint wt that carpet-yarn only tan 
he obtaiTKd irtun India, and Ihii it quite ctirrect. 

The writer must have niC^t “can be obtained only rrom Indin'\ 
and oofht to have *0 wiiltai, or, at the least, '‘tan only be obtaiFied 
from IndiA". What he did wrltt^ tf not actuaJiy 4;tril)iguuus (Ibr it 
can hardly be suppOKd that carpet-yam i* India's only product)^ 
is pEmatirril, and sets the reader puzzling Ibr a itLoment. 

So do njQt take the jn^noopers loo scHoadly- But on the alert. 
It will generally be sale to put etify in what the plain nUtn feels to be 
Its natutal. place. Someiinws that will be its lagltal position, some- 
limes not- When ihe qunbiication it moire important than the 
positive slateincsht, to bring in the mlj aj sewn as possible i* nn aid 
(o beinS unrienloodj it prevents tbc ncadef frtim being put on o 
wrong scenl. In ibe sentence “The temperature wLLl rise above 35 
degrers only in the Hnith-wflt of England”, air/y is carcfeilly put Lit 
its right logicjd place. £ut the Irstcner would have grasp^ more 
quickly live picture of an ilmcai universally cold EngUnd if the 
armounoer had *aid, ''ibc temperature will Wily rite alxjvc 35 
degrees in ilic souih-west of England", What ts even better in such 
caitj is to avoid wiij by making the main, statement a negative; 
“tlic icinperature will not rise above 35 degrees, except in the 
soulh-west of England”. 

£ivfl ha* a similar habit of getting into the wrong place. The 
importance of putting it in the right one is aptly illustrated in the 
A.E-C, ijf Utoft thus: 


ScntrriMt 'T am not datiubed by your ihreau'*, 

(L) Even t am rot dlsiurhed by your Ibrcal* (let alone anybody 
Else). 

(ii) 1 am not eveA dilEurbed by ywr threats (leS alnne hurt, 
annoyed, injured, olarmEd). 

(ill) I am nnt dmurb^ cvon by your threats modHi 
plvtSSO, the emphuii bEuig no [be lliiealt). 


the 
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It if mlfo poffible, though pei^fM rather awkward, to put <mn 
iminediatdy before M«r, and fo pve jfttir the cnphafis (your threat!, 
let alone anybody die'!). 

TROUBLES WITH CONJUNCTIONS* 

(t) And. There used to be an idea that it was inelegant to begin a 
sentence with and. The idea is now as good as dead. And to use end 
in this position may be a useful way of indicating that what you are 
about to say will reinforce what you have just said. 

(ii) And tokich. There is a grammarians’ rule that it is wrong to 
write end which (and similar expressions such as and whe, and whtrt, 
h$it which, or etc.) except by way of introducing a second 

relative clause with the same antecedent as one that has just pre¬ 
ceded it. It is an arbitrary and pointless rule (unknown in Frei^) 
which will probably be destroyed eventually by usage, but for the 
present its observance is expected from those who would write 
correctly. According to this rule. Nelson was wrong grammatically, 
as well as in other more important ways, when he wrote to Lady 
Nelson afler his first introduedon to Lady Hamilton: 

She b a young woman of amiable maonen and who docs honour 
to the station to which he has raised her. 

To justify the and who grammatically a relative u needed in the 
first part of the sentence, for example: 

She b a youiig woman whose manners are amiable and who, etc. 
Conversely, the writer of the following sentence has got into 
trouble by bdng shy of and which: 

Things which we oundves could not produce and yet are essential 
to our recovery. 

Here, says the grammarian, which cannot double the parts of 
object ^ produce and subject of are. To set the grammar right the 
reladve has to be repeated jmt as it would have to be if it were an 
inflective one (c.g. “Men whom we forget but who should be 
remembered”). 

Things which we ourselves could not produce and which are, etc. 
The wisest course is to avoid the inevitable clumsiness of and 
vofueh, even when used in a way that does not offend the puruts. 
Thus these two sentences might be written: 

She b a young woman of amiable manners who does honour to 
the station to ^ch he has rsbed her. 

Things essential to our r e co ve r y which we ourselves could not 
produce. 

*Thb b an elMtic beading. It may for iiutaaoe be said that neither Ml nor 
tila b strictly a oonJunetiofi. But ibrir caprices make it oonvenkni to hie hid e them 
fat thb section. 

!• 
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(iiij Ai nnHt ntjt be used a± it pfcpMitifln, on the acutldgy of but. 
(Se< fltoct page.) Vou may i»y "(ifl one knovra the fuH If mh byt mfl'V 
but you luuEt not jay “no one knows Uie ifuth as fully aa r^e®‘^ Ic 
must be "aj aa I". The firti«/ i* an adverhi and the sewnd a OOn- 

jumctloci. 

W* say “ai good as ever” and “'better iJtan cvcf^^ But should wo 
UK iflj or ibany or bolhK if we- say ^ better"? Hie natural 

thing te say is “as good of better than cver”^ ignoring the ai that 
dj gooS logicBlly needs, and you commit nO great Cfinif if that [j 
what you do. But if you want both to fun no risk of oETcndEng ibe 
purists and to avodd the prosy "as good as or betWr than''\ you can 
write "as good aa ever or belCcr". Thus you could chang^e: 

Panaphlets have circulate as wid^y^ and. been cioi lets infuentiat, 
than (hw publ^cd in ihu volume^ 

into 

Faiophlels have dmdsbed >s widely as liuise pubbshed in this 
ivJvniE, and have been not [c» inbuentul. 

(For the superfluDus oi soe p, Gy,) 

(iv) BfUb, When using b$lb . , , aad^ be careful that these words 
ar<L in Ihcir right pooitions and that each oaities oqval. weight. 
Nothing that comes btiwceo the batb and the and can be regarded 
as carried on afler die and. If words are to be carried on aCler the 
and they must precede ihe ^ib; if they do not precede the batit they 
must be repealed after ihe For instance! 

He v«ai bath dEaflD aigiuUCni and CAlrcaty. 

Since diaf ta comes af^ both it cannot be "undentood" again 
aller md. We must adjust ibe balance in One of the Cbllowicig ways r 

He was bath dalf 10 acguToEiit and inUOOi'ed by eotreaty. 

He viflj dexT both lo argument and U» entreaty. 

Hr was dpaf lio both aiguroertt and CAtHaty. 

An extreme example of the unbalanced bath is: 

The proposed lah must be both soJidioned by (he Minuter and 
the price ruusl be &p|wovcd by ibe Distriet Valuer. 

Do not use where it is not necessary because the meaning of 
the sentence is no pLain if you \ts.^ it out: 

Both of Ihcm arc cgualLy to blaiBC. fDicy arc ecpislLy to blamf.) 

FIevc ensure dul both dccusnenils are fastened tegelhicr. f... that 
cbe doeumenlt arc fsilened together.) 

(v) Bttt, in the sente of txapif ia someilinca treated as a prcpo&Itionj 
but more commonly as a conjunction. Mrs. Hemans would not 
have been guilty of “'bad grairnnar'' if she had written “ Vhenee all 
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but him had fled*’, but in preferring ht the conformed to the usual 
practice. That is the \«ortt of personal pronouns: by retaining the 
case-inflexions that nouns have so sensibly rid themselves of they 
pose these tiresome and trivial questions. (See also / and M$ p. 147 
and Who and Wham p. 153.) If the sentence could have bera 
“whence all but the boy had fl^’* no one could have kisown whether 
but was being used as a conjunction or a preposition, and no one need 
have cared. 

In using but at u conjunction an easy slip is to put it where there 
should be an attd, forgetting that the conjunction that you want is 
one that does not go contrary to the clause immediately preceding 
but continues in the same sense. 

It is agreed that the primary conditioo of the scheme is aatisfted, 
but it is also necessary to establish that your war service interrupted 
an organised course of study for a profeasioinal quahScation com* 
parable to that for which applicatioa is made, but as explained in 
previous letters, you ace uiuble to hilAl this co^itioti. 

The iialidsed but should be and. The line of thought hu already 
been turned by the first it is now going straight on. 

A similar slip is made in: 

The Forestry Commission will probstbly only be able to offer you 
a post as a forest labourer, or poasibly in leading a gang of forest 
wc^en, but there are at the moment no vacancies for Forest Oflkers. 

Either only must be omitted or the but must be changed to sina. 

(vi) If. The use of tf for though or but may give rise to ambiguity 
or absurdity. It is ambiguous in such a sentence as 

There is evidence, if not proof, that he was responsible, 
lu absurdity is demonstrated in Sir Alan Herbert’s imaginary 
example: 

Milk it nourishing, if tuberculous. 

Care is abo needed in the use of t/‘in the sense of whrth/r, for this 
too may cause ambiguity. 

Plcsue inform me if there is any change in your circunistaoccs. 

Does this mean “Please inform me now whether there is any 
change’’ or "if any change should occur please inform me then’’? 
The reader cannot tell. If whtthtr and {f become interchangeable, 
unintentional oflence may be given by the lover who tings: 

What do I care. 

If you are there? 

(vii) Inasmuch as. This is sometimes used in the sense of sofas as 
and sometimes as a clumsy way of saying sines. It is therefore 
ambiguous, and nught well be dispensed with altogether. 
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(viii) Likfr CflUnquiial EnijEIah aduniti litt aj a tftfijtJUicJwn, an4 
ivould not be ahiockcd Al JUCh a actitenDi; ii “Nqiiung iucoceda iiic 
success d(ra*^ In Amcrijca they gb e«ii furthexj and say “U l&cskj 
liie he was goinj tc auctecd". Hut in English pn)« neither of these 
will do. Likt must (tot be treated as a eonjunclion. So we ttlAy say 
“nolhing iUDceedi like auceCts”; hut it inust be “nothing; aucoeeds 
ar auccesa dioci’' and “it loota as ^he wert going to jucc^“. 

But the convention fiHrbidding Hii kt tiyei^ -whim it a conji^c- 
tioDj diouid not fiighltn writen away frotn Jitr Atnij where it is a 
prepOlitJftnal adverbn malie them lean over bathwarda with 
Stich a sentence aa “The new Secretary ofSiaie, at hii prcdcocaaorj 
ia an Etonian”. Shakespcanc knew better than to write “I am HO 
orator like Brutus ia“ bat felt rro qualriii about “it ia tyrannoua to 
U3C it like a giaat” 

(ii) PriKuiaS . Thi* form of iotroduclion of a itipulation ia 
better than prtBMng. The phraie should be fcaervod for A true 
Stipulation^ ai im 

Hie lakl lie wvuhi'go to Hie meeting ipttovidcd that 1 ^nc with him. 
and not used loolely for if aa in; 

I expect he wilt cnair [MnotrovT, prsMiied d™* he oomea at all. 

Sometimes this misuse of that CTEtteJ difficultici for 1 

reader: 

^ch uneJumedu ean only count u qualifying for pension pro* 
tided that they caitnot be cnnvcftcd into csih- 

ITrc USB of pTividfJ ihal obscurea the nJeanEng of a aentenoe that 
would have been dear with f 

(k) Than tempb wtitWt to use it as a piepotiticm, like imi (sm 
preceding page), in such a seuicnce ai “he ia odder than mt”. 
Examples can be found in goed. writen^ including a craftsman as 
scrupulous as Mr, Somerset Maugham. But the oompilen of the 
OED will not have it. According to them we mwt lay'‘"he is older 
than I" (i.e, than I am). We may lay “I know more about her 
than him“ if what we mean is that ray knowledge of her is greater 
than tny knOwLtdgts of hiraj but if we mean that my knowledge 
of her ii gteater t^m his knowledge of her* we must lay “J know 
mote about her than be (doea)". Fowler, more tolcranti merely 
lays that, ainoc the prepositional i^Jia may cause ambiguity, it fe 
to that extent undesirable. But it ia so common a ooHo^uialiam that 
thofc who obierve the OED's ruhng risk the appearance of pedantry 
unless they add the verb. 
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But even the OED recognises one exception—whom. We must 
say "than whom", and not "than who”, even though the only 
way of making grammatical sense of it is to regard than as a pre¬ 
position. But that is rather a stilted way of writing, and can best 
be left to poetry: 

Beelzebub ... than whom, Satan except, none higher sat 

Be careful not to slip into using than with words that take a 
different construction. Olhtr and tlu are the only words bendes 
comparati\‘cs that take than. Than is sometimes mistakenly used with 
such words as pr^trablt and difftrent, and sometimes in place of as: 

Nearly twice as many people die under ao in France than in 
Great Britain, chiefly of tuberculons. 

(xi) That. For that (conjunction) see p. 152. 

(xii) Whn. It is sometimes conAising to use whm as the equivalent 
of astd than. 

Let me have full particulars when I will be able to advise you. 
(Plesue IcS me have full particulars. I shall then be able to adviK 

Alternatively the Minister may make the order himself when U has 
thesameeffectasifit has been made by the Lo^ Authority. (... the 
Minister may make the order himaeir, and it then has the same 
effect, etc.. ..) 

(xiii) WhiU. It is safest to use thu conjunction only in its temporal 
sense ("Your letter came while I was away on leave"). That docs 
not mean that it is vrrong to use it also as a conjunction without any 
temporal sense, equivalent to althetigh ("while I do not agree with 
you, I accept your ruling"). But it should not be used in these two 
different senses in the same sentence, as in: 

While appreciating your difficuldet while your mother is seriously 
ilL... 

Moreover, once we leave the shelter of the temporal sense, we are 
on the road to treating whiU su a synonym for oi^: 

Nothing will be available for some time for the denred improve¬ 
ment, while the general supply of linolcura to new offices may have 
to cease when exuting stocla ^ve nm out 

There if no point in saying whiU when you mean and. If you are 
too free with whiU you are sure sooner or later to land yourself in 
the absurdity of seeming to say that two events occurred simul¬ 
taneously which could not possibly have done to. 

The first part of the concert was conducted by Sir August Manns 
... while Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted his then recently compomd 
.disn/ Mindtd Bafgar. 
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TROUBLES WITH HECftTIVES 

(i) Delimit Mfaiihtf. It long been settled doeftine 
Engkiab gfjimmariaiu that two urgatE™ canMl each other and 
prodyc# an fl{fii7nativc. Ai in (nattuMnalici —(— ■*) oqniile + x, 
so in lanEyage '^hc did not aay iijothEng:=' mu*t bfr regarded ai 
couivaleoi to **lve said something - 

Jt is going ttO fat lo »y, aj ii somctiincs salrij tbnt thiJ p^position 
is Beitevident. The Greeks did not think thuC two soegatives mode 
an aflirmalive. O* the conCraty, the more negalivea thoy put ioio a 
sentence the more emphaticaJly negative the scnionce bccaioo. Nor 
did Chaucer think so, for^ in a much-quoted passagCj, he wnolcr 

He never yh no vileiK>^ « aayde 
In d his lyT, unto no mioer wight 
He was a ^Tnay parfit gefUiL Imyght 

Nor did Shsketpcarcj who made King Claisdiiu aayj 

Nor what he said, though it lae^td fson a little, 

Wxi nU like TlHHineDL 

Nor do the many Ihouraodj of people who find it naturat today 
lo deary knowledge hy saying “I don't know nothing at all about it”. 
And the comedian who sings 'T going to give nobody none of 
mine” is not mtsundecstoodir 

Such repented iKBiiivo, stvijeaperice, pe usual in i great many 
lawugB in which the neptive elemcnl is oomEuraus'cly imall in 
pbMietk bulk, and is eaailyattrisotod to vicious wondsr If the iH®atIon 
were cipf^ed oiwr aoly, h might CMiIy he nvcdocied; hence the 
ipe^r, who wanu Ihc iKg»tivc tame to be ftidy appeedated, 
attadia it CMK ordv to tl^ vtrh, but tlio lo oUter parti cf the sentence: 
he sptcidi, ai it were, e thin layer of n^ativ* colooring over the 
wl^ of the sentence Imtiead cf ooirhning it to oot si^lc place. Thi) 
my be tailed pltonsstk, but ii certaLuly oot really 

Stkil, tbe gcammarians'' nJe shouEd be observed in Errgliah today. 
Sreaches of it are commoocst with verb* of surprise or apeculition 
{‘T diouldrt’t wonder if thtfe wasn't a stomi.” "I shouldn't be 
furprited if he didn’t Kurre today”). Indeed this is so comsnon that 
it ia classed by Fowler among his "sluidy indcreniibies''. A recent 
speech ia the Hiouse of Lords afiToids n typical iostance of the 
confusion of HiOUghi bred by double negadva: 

Let it nnc be hippesed beeame «= arc buildiaA for the future luther 
ddn tbe pfesent that she BiQ'i pnpomls ire notdevoid of ngnilleanee 

WhaE the Speakff meant, of course, was “Let it not be mpposed 
that ibe bill's proposals on devoid of sigidiicancx”. 
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Another example is: 

There ii no reason (o doubt that what he lays in hit statement... 
b not true. 

Here the speaker meant, “There is no reason to doubt that his 
statement u true”. 

And another: 

It must not be aatumed that there are no circumsunces in which 
a profit mifht not be made. 

Avoid multiple negatives when you can. Even if you dodge 
the traps they act and succeed in saying what you mean, you giw 
your reader a puzzle to solve in sorting the negatives out. Indeed it 
is wise never to make a statement negatively if it could be made 
positively. A correspondent tends me 

The elementary ideas of the cakulus are not beyond the capacity 
of more than 40 per cent of our certificate stxidcnti, 

and comincnu “I am quite unable to say whether this assertion is 
that two-fifths or three-fifths of the dais could make something of 
the ideas". If the vrritcr had said that the ideas were within the 
capacity of at least sixty per cent, all would have been clear. Here 
are two more examples of sentences that have to be unravelled before 
they yield any meaning: 

Few would now contend that too many checks cannot be at least 
as hannful to democracy as too few. 

The Opposition refused leave for the withdrawal rf a moUon to 
annul an Order revoking the embargo on the importation of cut gbis. 

(ii) Ntitkn . . . Nor, Some books tell you that ntithtr ... nor 
should not be used where the alternatives are more than two. But if 
you decide to ignore this advice as pedantry you will find on your 
side not only the translators of the Bible, 

Neither death, nor life, nor angeb, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor thiim present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depthj_nM 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 

but abo, though not quite so profusely. Sir Harold Nioolson, . 

Neither Lord Davidson nor Sir Bernard Paget nor Mr. Ar^ur 
Bryant wiU suffer permanendy from the spectacle which they have 
provided. 

(iii) Nor and Or. When should nor be used and when or? If a 
ntiUm or an tiihrr comes first there is no difficulty; ntilhtr it alw«>^ 
followed by nor and tithtr by or. There can be no doubt that it b 
wrong to write “The existing position satisfies neither the psycho¬ 
logist, the judge, or the public". It should have been "neither the 
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p*y«hjo3cigutj nor ilh< jwdgCj nor the I>VllJlic^^ But when the initial 
negative It aiimplc jkJ or rw, it iJ a puzTling ^n«lion whethcr 
jwr erf iff should IMkrw, Jjipcally it dcpt^ndt Ott whcthicr the sentence 
is so IVamed that the initial negative futiH on into the KCond part of 
it or it exhausted in the first; practioilly it may Ije of little impoet^ 
ance which antwer you givoj for the nuaning will be dear. 

tie did ndt thbil that the BdU would be intn>du«d tldf month, 
iMtf indeed before the leeesi. 

'^He did ilM thinlt"^ affecte everything that follows tfiai. Logically 
therefore Jiar produow a double ncgativci. as though One v.Tefe to say 
'"he didn^ rhinli it w^uldn^t be introduced befoar the reocsi'^ 

The fbr r^i« ditorderdo? not rest witb FarlLsment, or with 
tbe Inbcfw, or wiib ibe patisb prieiti. Our real wisabnoa ii ihe: 
foiliLre ef the erdilukry nran. 

Here the negative phrase "'docs not r«t'* is carried right through 
the sentence, and applies to the bishops and the parish, priests as 
much as to Parliament. There is iso need Do repeat the negative, 
and BT is IpgicaUy righL But tur is eo offon used in jUCh a ec^ttructioh 
Chat it would bcpc^nCiolO condemn it; irlegical dcfonco is needed 
one might sly that "did he think it would be introdvced" Jit the 
first ejcample, and "doea it rest" irt Uie second were understood aE 
repeated idler t^Br. But if the foameworlc of the sentence is changed to: 

Tbe blvinc for Ibis dutMder rats dm wiih Parliment nor with the 
hlifaiif:^ 0« wilb ibe pttisb priestt^ but with Ihr ordinary man, 

■t is a positive verb (ma) lhat runt through the Kritence; the 
origins! negadiine CtuJj is attached not to the verb hut to Parlianuntt 
and exhausts itself in exonerating Parliatnent. The negative must be 
repeated, and nar « rightly used. 

{iv) Mar. 
fo} ''Not all". 

It ii idfoobatie English, to w<hich no exception can be taken, to 
write "all offioiats are not good dndlsiiKn^* when you mean that 
only wme of them ane. Compare “AU that gUlters is not gold”. But 
it ii clearer, and therefore better, to write "Not all ofociais are good 
drafUmen", 

(fi) "Not. . . but" 

It is aho pdioupade Eegl^h to wiiie "I did not go to speak but to 
listen". It is pedantry to insist that, because logic draoands it, tldl 
ought to be "I went tiOt to sp»k but to listen”. But if tbe laLtex way 
of arrangirig a "not... but" scnieioce runs aj easily and rriakes your 
meaning dearer. Us it oUen may, it should be prefoTTed. 
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(c) "Not. .. because.” 

Jfvt follo'wed by buaiu sometiincs leads to ambiguity. "I did not 
write that letter because of what you told me” may mean either 
“I refirained from writing that letter because of what you told me” 
or "It was not because of what you told me that I wrote that letter." 
Avoid this ambiguity by rewriting the sentence. 

TROUBLSS WITH NCUBER 

The rule that a singular subject requires a singular verb, and a 
plural subject a plural verb, is an easy one to remember and generally 
to observe. But it has its difficulties. 

(i) defective words. 

In using collective words or nouns of multitude (Dr/urtewn/, 
ParlUmmt, Gooenmmt, CommtUi and the like), ought we to say "the 
Government have decided” or "the Goveirament has decided”; 
"the Committee are meeting” or "the Committee is meeting”? 
There is no rule; either a singular or plural verb may be used. The 
plural is more suitable when the emphasis is on the individual 
members, and the singular when it is on the body as a whole. "A 
committee was appointed to consider this subject”; "the committee 
w*T$ unable to agree”. Sometimes the need to use a pronoun settles 
the question. We cannot say "The committee diflered among 
itself”, nor, without risk of misunderstanding, "the committee on 
whom I sat”. But the number ought not to be varied in the same 
document without good cause. Accsdentally changing it is a common 
form of carelessness: 

The firm has given an undertaking that in the event of Mr having 
to retlrkt production. ... 

The industry w capable of supplying all home requhetnenis and 
ham in fact been exporting. 

It will be for each committee to determine in the Ught of ilx 
rcspomibilitics bow for it is nceessary to make all these appcwtincnts, 
and no appointment should be made unless the committee ar$ AiUy 
tatkSed of the need. 

Conversely a subject plural in form may be given a singular verb 
if it signifies a single entity such as a country (the United States has 
agreed) or an oi^nisation (the United Nations has resolved) or a 
measure (six miles is not too far; twelve months is a long time to 
wait). 

(ii) Words linked by and. 

To the elementary rule that two singular nouns linked by and 
should be giv’cn a plural verb justifiable exceptions can be found 
where the linked words form a ringle idea. *nie stock example b 
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Kipling'j tuitlvU aiwl lie abouticig diH”; “the tumiilt and the 
shcurtine", it ii nplaincdH are tqyi^aknc to ^^tke tumidtucuu 
shouting''- But dit ^^fluld not have Thymod vdth Ithyming 

pMS must ie aUot^vd some licenser 

Bcf haps these official Mamplm might bejwtiBtd in ihciame ivay; 

Duradem uid idiirfsc nsi sidviKd it the {wncluibe of tie 

Ytnif do^c and ne^ foe > lECepbaiu service it futiy upfqeeiBted. 

It might be argued that “duradoa and ehsige"" was equivalent to 
"ihe appreprialf charge for that dutation'', and that "‘your deatre 
and no^^' wa* equivalent m "lie desire arisEttg fronl your need"- 
But it ij saTcf to observe the rtilc, and t& leave these questionahle 
expedmentr to the poeu. 

Oiher iiMtanoa of stnguiac verba with aelyecta luibed ijy 
cannot be lo cOsUy eKpiained away. They are Sequent when the 
verb Kisne* fint- Shalcespeare has them (''Is BuSby,. G«4a and the 
Earl of WilCihirO dead?'') and » have tie transtaton of the Bibic 
('Thine is (he kingdom, the power and the glujvy"). If we may 
never attribute mere cffreletsnaft to great writers, we must explain 
these by saying that the singular verb is more vivid, and should be 
undcistood as repeated with each nou[t-""Ii Bushy, (is) Green and 
(in) th* Earl of Wiltshire dead?” Those who like to have everything 
tidy may get some satisfaction frOflU this, but the writer of official 
English should Jbrgct about these reAnemenia. He should atieV to fhe 
simple rule. 

(in) Words linked by wiA. 

If the subject is singular ihc verb should be ssjigular. "The 
Secretary of State togelhcr with lie Under-Secretary is coming"- 

(iv) Alternative subjects- 

EitArr and ntiifur lAust always have a sii^uil ar verb unleas one of 
lie alternative iuf]|jeets is a plural word- It is a very common error 
to write such xntences aii 

1 ata uitsble to uaiDC (hat rilher af (he Lleiiid have been paid- 

I^(hcr knowledge nor rkiU arc TKcded- 

(v) When rsdi ls the tubject of a tenteucc the V«rb it singular and 
so is any pronoun ; 

Etch hu a loomi to hinuelf 

SVhen a plirral noun Or pronoun Is the subject, with eash in 
apposition, the verb is plural: 

Tbey hive a room etch. 

(vi) Anraeticm. 
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The verb must agree with the sul^ect, and not allow itielf to be 
attracted into the number of the complement. Modem grammarians 
will not pass “the wages of tin is death”. The safe rule for the 
ordinary writer in sentences such as this is to regard what precedes 
the verb as the subject and what follows it as the complement, and 
so to write “the wages of sin are death” and “death is the wages 
of sin”. 

A verb some way from iu subject is sometimes lured away from 
its proper number by a noun clo^ to it, as in; 

We regret that assurances given us twelve months ago that a 
sufficient supply of suiubte lootl labour would be avails^ to meet 
our reauiranents hat not been fulfilled. 

So ur as the beating of buildiflgs in permanent Government 
occupation are concerned. ... 

Sorttetimes the weight of a plural pushes the verb into the wnrong 
number, even thottgh they are not next to one another: 

Thousands of pounds' worth of damage have been done to the 
apple crop. 

In these sentences kas, art and Aotv are blunders. So is the common 
attraction of the verb into the plural when the subject is rithtt or 
imtktr in such sentences as “Neither of the questions have been 
answered" or “Either of the questioru were embarrassing". But in 
one or two exceptional Instances the force of this attraction has 
conquered the grammariaiu. With the phrase more (Am oat the pull 
of oisr is so strong that the singular is always used (e.g. “more than 
one question was asked”), and owing to the pull of the plund in 
such a sentence as “none of the questions were answered” isonr has 
come to be used indifrerently with a singular or a plural verb. 
Conversely, owing to the pull of the singular a in the expression 

a, it always takes a singular verb. “There's many a slip twixt 
cup and lip” is idiomatic English. 

(vii) It is a common slip to write iktrt it or tktn was where a plural 
subject requires thtrt art or Umt wtrt. 

There was available one large room and three small ones. 

Was should be wtrt. 

It is true that Ophelia said “there is pansies”. But she wu not 
herself at the time. 

(viii) Certain nouns are sometimes puzzling. 

Agtnda, though in form plural, has been admitted to the language 
as a singular word. Nobody would say “the agenda (or Monday's 
meeting Aow not yet reached me”. If a word is needed for one of 
the components of the agenda, say “item No. so^d-so of the 
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not '^a^flduni No. so-*nd-itf\ whioh w.-OliJd iK tb! 
eatnjmc of pedantry. If one ij wanted for Uw pJuiaJ of the word 
itsdf it must be or jjpjtiJs 

Dots, ranain* the plural word that it is in Latin. 

Uhlttt Gns datR. N Rviilihle at an -caHy dice.. ■ j ■ 

Thii B wrong, /jf jhtmtd bo itm. 

If a lingular ia wanted^ it it usually otu jAr iloUi, ntyt 
The ordinary rneaning ofdafiira ia: 

Any pentinn Of ctefflefli in reblion towbith otlien arc detcmuEied: 
ehiefly to the pfirm; i^ubina point anumed « uicd u a hoEla 
tjt m^rv nin* adjiatmtut O' the U^E—dlfbin Iiiw a borisonta] line 
froni wtikh be^n and depth] of poinCr an rcckoDed, ai in a rail' 
lewl plan.... (Wcbiter.} 

Mtaai hi the sense of "mtanj to an end^* is a cuiiout word; I( naay 
bo boated either as sin^iilar or e» plural. Suppoung^ &r initanee^ 
that you wanted to say that tneaiu had been sought to do something^ 
you may if you chooac treat the word »sirigolar and say ‘‘a mcana 
wai sought^' or ^^cvciy meioi was soug^ht”. Or you may troaC it as 
plural and tay "all ruearu were sought’^ Or again, if you use jujt 
the word raflHJ without atjy wwd JUCh, as d or tot^ or d^il to show Its 
number^ you may give jt a singular or plural verb at you with: you 
may say dther ^"mcani was sought" or "mcani were sought"; l:»fh 
ate idiomatH:. I^rhaps on the whole it if l)«t to say' "a method {or 
way) wai sought" if then was only one, and ^hneans were lOughr" 
if there was more than one. 

Mfsnt in the sense of monetary resourexs is always pluruJ. 

jVIumirf. like other ooUective nouns murt^rr may lahe either a 
nugubir or a plural verb. Unlike most of Ihcm, it admits of a limptc 
and logical ndc. When all that it is doing ii fbrming part of a 
tornpofite pJural Subject, it should have a plural verb, as in j 

A kij^e number oTpeople art eoming codiy. 

But when it is standing on its owtl legs as the sulqect it should 
have a singular verb, as iu: 

Tbe ouiTiberef people cooimg uday is large. 

The foUowIog arc aecordin^y unsdiomadc; 

There ii a inanber of applicatwru, sotoe of which were made 
bdbre yOurS. 

Tbere is a large number of outilaoding orden. 

The true suhjecu are not "a number” and "a large number" bait 
''a-numbcT-oi^appileadoiB'' and "adarge'numbcT'of'Oulstanding' 
orders". 
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Of the following examples the fint has a singular verb that should 
be plural and the second a plural verb that should be singular. 

There was abo a number of ooolerences calling tbemidves peace 
conferences which had no real interest in peace. 

The number of casualties in H.M.S. are thought to be 

about Sfteen. 

Thou kind of things. The use of the plural thou or thou with the 
singular kind or sort is common in conversation, and instances of it 
could be found in good authors. But public opinion generally con* 
demns it. As I have said (p. J5), the phrase thou kind if things, like 
difftrtnt to, vosy pUaud, drim slow, and the split infinitive used to be 
among the shibbtdeths by which it was supposed to be possible to dis¬ 
tinguish those who were instructed in their mother-tongue from those 
who were not. Years ago Punch published a poem containing this 
verse: 

Did you say those sort of things 
Never seem to you to matterP 
Gloomily the poet sin^ 

Did you My those sort of things? 

Frighteised love would soon take wings 
All his fondest hopes you’d shatter 
Did you My “thoM tort of things 
Never seem to you to matter”? 

We have a better sense of values today. But even now it is as 
well to humour the purists by writing things <f that kind. 

TROUBLES WITH PRXrOSITIONS 

(i) Ending sentences with prepositions. 

Do not hesitate to end a sentence with a preposition if your ear 
tells you that that is where the preposition goes best. There used to 
be a rather half-hearted grsunmarian’s rule against doing this, but 
no good writer ever heeded it, except Dryden, who seems to have 
invented it. The translaton of the Authorised Version did not know 
it (’’but I have a baptism to be baptised with”). The very rule 
itself, if phrased “do not use a preposition to end a sentence with”, 
has a smoother flow and a more i^omatic ring than “do not use a 
preposition with which to end a sentence”, ^metimes, when the 
final word is really a verbal particle, and the verb’s meaning 
depends on it, they form together a phrasal verb (see pp. 70/1 )—-poit np 
with for instance—^usd to separate them makes nonsense. It is said 
that Sir Winston Churchill once made this marginal comment 
against a sentence that clumsily avoided a prepositional ending: 
’’This is the tort of English up with which I not put”. The ear 
it a pretty safe guide. Nearly a hundred years ago Dean Alford 
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proittwd agaimt this «>-CA(ltd rule. know", he saidj “(hat I nm 
at variaiux with (he tiilca taught at vt«y rapectablc iratitutiema fat 
CFiatling J'OLing ladaci to talk unlike their cldsrj. But that I cannot 
hclp.“ The itory ft well Itnown of the uurac who pcrfOitlPed the 
lentwrfca'blG feat of getting fovr* prepoaitiona at (he end of a sentenue 
by aiiing her charge' 'TVhat did you chooac that book W be 
to out of for?” She said what she wanted to say perfectly clearly^ in 
words of one syllable, and what more tan one ash? 

But the tharapionship of (he Sport of pteposilion'pLling kisie now 
(& have been wreSWd from the English rnicse by an American poet; 

t hcsty kit s preporidga; 

It Md, I dioi^t, beneadi nry duJr 
And angrily [ cnedf '‘PenLdoal 
Up frain out of in undef dide." 

CbcTDcueB b my vade mocuii^ 

And stragglhig phrasts I abhor. 

And >*i I wondeied, should he CMue 

Up fnKo ouE i£ in under for7''f 

(ii) Oanuibsiiam by prepoaittons, 

C^nlbalism is the name fii^en by Fowler (o a vice (hftC pre¬ 
positions ine specially prone to^ though it may infect any part of 
speech- One of a pair of wOtds swallow? the other; 

Aivy utitlM for wh^ «pCrt lieenca are held w for which 
licenca have been ippllod. 

The writer meant "or lor which expon licences have been applied 
for'^j but the first fw has swallowed the second. 

For diComiocitiory preposiciona {(n tr^ard k and the like) (Sce 
pp, 63/4). 

(iii) Some parLueular piepoottsons. 

(ij and amwig. Tlw O.E.Dr teUs nj UW to heed those- who 

tell us that itfiwitn must only be used, of two things and that when 
there arc more the prepoettion imtst be 6ms7tg- Tt 

Bitamn b still the only mn-d Bvmla.bfe to eKprcfl the relsuon of a 
chiitg to tuny lucrounding thirty Kver*l)y individvaily, 
npressing » r^dgenJup ib iheea eoUeetively aed vaguely: we 
iboold not say "the toaie Lying among the three points^', or "'■ treaty 
juTWEig three powers'' Or '"dw choice fud sowMg the three candidates 
in. the sdeet list" or '‘to insert a. oeeiUe ampog the eloaed petals nf a 
flown-^L 


*|t hu been pgiottd out to me by 1 earreipcndent ihiE there are nahy hi^ 
three. u «r sdw^ IWniftgF vddi ^ s CWKiKSite pnepooiJefi- Ajwhsr ico^ 
me the LEnpHniEd vor^t: "Whiit did 1^ btiqjr that bodk 1 dm't like to he read 
■1^ CO out ei'from up f^. 

I UotTB Biihep bi Che JCftie ajih SepieaibcTj. ts^% 
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(i) Bttw 4 tn each. Gramnuriam gaierally condemn the common 
use of hetwem with each or <ofi7, as in “there will be a week’s interval 
between each sitting’’. It is arguable that this can be justified as a 
convenient way of saying "between each sitting and the next’’, and 
that, considering how cominon it is, only pedantry can object But 
those who want to be on the safe side can say either “weekly 
intervals between the sittings’’ or “a week’s interval after each 
sitting’’. 

(r) Betiveen ... or and between ... and between. If between is followed 
by a conjunction, this must always be a simple and. It is wrong to 
say: "the choice lies between Smith or Jones’’, or to say “we had to 
choose between taking these offices and making the best of them 
and between perhaps finding ourselves with no offices at all”. If a 
sentence has become so involved that W is not felt to be enough it 
should be recast. This mistake is not unknown in high places: 

It n thought that the choice Iks between Mr. Trygve Lie con* 
tinuing for another year or the election of Mr. Lester Pearson. 

(d) For between jwu and I tee I and me (p. 147). 

(s) Dm to. Owing to long ago established itself as a prepositional 
phrase. But the orthodox still keep up the fight against the attempt 
of ifitf to to do the same: they mainuin that dbr is an adjective and 
should not be used otherwise. That means that it must always have 
a noun to agree with. You may say: “Floods due to a breach in the 
river bank covered a thousand acres of land”. But you must not say: 
“Due to a breach in the river bank a thousand acres of land were 
flooded”. In the first due to agrees properly with floods, which were 
in fact due to the breach. In the second it can only agree with a 
thousand acres of land, which were not due to the br^h, or to 
anything else except the Creation. 

Dm to is rightly used in: 

The dosing of the telephone exchange was due to lack of equip¬ 
ment. {Due to agrees with dosing.) 

The dday in replying has been due to the fact that it was hoped 
to call upon you. {Dm to agrees with delay.) 

Dm to is wrongly used in: 

We must apologise to listenen who miased the introduction to the 
talk due to a technical fault. 

As listeners probsdaly know, there was no play at Trent Bridge 
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Fowler, roitarkinf that the pjeponiion^ use of Jiw to wm "now 
M ciDinnietn os be saidE “perhape idiom will b<at ibc iHitetAter; 
pcrhapj tbc iHiteifatci will beat idiOm; Oljr gfajidsoiu will know". 
Nt)fW that this eonatnictMni maiy Iw found in Tht Tifmw ind ia ftwly 
used by BBC anflOUhCtH, it acenU dear that idiom ia li|;htii;V? a 
losing battle. 

[/) Feilaantig.^ GrammariSiM do not admit/jl/iiwutS'« a prcpoii- 
tion^ (hough its vSft aj one ia becoming lO commoh ihat they may 
soon have to give it dt Juto rea^gnition. Tbe orlhodox view ia that 
it ia the paiticiplo of the vabJiflSaWj and muat have n nO^n to agree 

with, at it haa En; 

Sudi rapd promotion, Cbllowfuig ha exoeptiogiu] letvicei, waa not 
imicipeetea. 

£ut ai a ptepoddam it is unneoesiary when ft t4Urpt the place of 
th tonn^mntf in «tiardint« iO'tA, or at a Ttaili ^ aa in l 

Fofiowing juf^ment] oT ihc High CcuTt^ hlxmltCia 6f Rd^OU 
arc dot rtgatded u employed under a oontnot of servicer 

iC|. hni been htoo^t to EUy luitiu fblLowiiig a recent visit oF an 
losptctot ef this Ministry to the premisa cf. . r that von are au 
iimred person under the Acs. 

Following heavy nin lait night the wicl^t u very wet 

Sdll ]«a tan there be any juKificatton fiw it vrLth. a merely (em- 
poral dgniGcance. It mi^t perhaps put in a plea for a uaeful 
fiinction Sa meaning sOttiething betwwn the lvvo.^belv«en the 
fatpltf hit of those prepoaLtional phrases and the pail Aoe of afitr, 
Thia announcement might claim that juSttfication t 

A roMT. wilt appw *( Bflw Streei (hn monung rolhrwing (he 
datnieiion of Mr. Reg Bodet^ aucue cf (he FoUtical Prisoner. 

Rut the word ahowi little sign of being coottent with that rather 
subtle duty. More and more, under the strong lead of R.B.O, 
announccra, it is bceoming merely a pretentious substitute fbr p/itr, 

Fellowing (he orefaateil eooean, we eonse ls a talk by Mr. 

Following dial old Engliah nancj wic go (o Latin-Amtrica for the 
next onec 

(g) Prier h. llirre ia no good leaaoa to use pmrUtin, preposition, 
instead of btfarr. B^ort u simpler, betl^ known and more natuTHl, 
and (herefbre preferable. It is moreover at ]jca¥t questlonablic whether 
^'ar ia has established ftieir aj a piopoaition.. Ry all means uae the 
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phrase a prior tngagtmtnl, where prior is doing its proper job as an 
adjective. But do not say that you made an engagement prior to 
receiving the second invitation. 

Mr. X has requested that you should submit to him, immediately 
prior to plaang orders, Ibts of components.... 

Sir Adrian Boult is resting prior to the forthcoming tour of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

In sentences stsch as these prior to cannot have any advantage over 
the straightforward bofort. 

TROUBLES WITH PRONOUNS 

“The use of pronouns**, said Cobbelt, “is to prevent the repetition 
of nouns, and to make speaking and writing more rapid and less 
encumbered with words*'. In more than one respect they are 
difficult parts of speech to handle. 

(i) It is an easy slip to use a pronoun vdtbout a true antecedent. 

He oflered to rcugn but it was refused. 

Here it has not a true antecedent, as it would have had if the 
sentence had begun “he offered his resignation*’. This is a purely 
grammatical point, but unless care is taken over it a verbal absurdity 
mny result. Cobbett gives this example from Addison: 

There are indeed but very few who know how to be idle and 
innocent, or have a relish of any pleaturca that are not criminal; every 
divenion they take is at the expense of some one virtue or other, and 
their very first step out of buaineas is into vice or folly. 

As Cobbett points out, the only ponible antecedent to tk^ and 
thtir is the “very few who know how to be idle and innocent**, and 
that is the opposite of what Addison meant. 

(U) Be sure that there is no real ambiguity about the antecedent. 
This it more than a grammatical point; it affects the intelligibility 
of what you write. Special care is needed when the pronouns arc he 
and Aim, and more than one male person has been mentioned. Latin 
is sensible enough to have two pronouns for he and Atm, one of which 
it used only when referring to the subject of the sentence; but 
English affords no such aids. 

Stevenson lamented this and said: 

When I invent a lancxiage there shall be a direct and an indirect 
pronoun dUHTerenlly de^nmi—then writing would be tome fun. 

Dnuior Ixotaxcr 

He Tu 

Him Turn 

Hit Tut 

Example: He seised turn by tut throat; but lu at the tame time 
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aught hirt by hii Iwi'. A ^eUijw ccuJjd write tiurriana wMi an 
■nflec^ti ilie (hac. Vd (bcK wf>uM be uqA 

Handicapped aa we are by ih* lack of ibis u$cful artifiec, vW rnuaC 
be earefu] 10 le^lve no doubt about the anCecedenb of our pnonauiUj 
aod mum not make our readera gUtsij evcii though il nu^y not be 
difficult (o sues! rtght. A$ JotperKO pomti outj a aentcnicc like 
“Jiohn told Robcft'H 3011 that he must help him"* is Cbooietically 
capable of sia different meaningi. U it true that Jeapcnaoci would 
not have U 3 trouble ovcnnuch when there can be no real doubt 
about the antecedent^ and he poiou OiUt that there il bttCe dan^r 
nf miiuivdeettouding tibe theoretically ambi^oua ncjitcnoci 

If the hahy (Iocs bul chrive od raw nubCi boil it. 

Nevertheless, be adds, it ii weU to be very eaiedul about one's 
pronouns. 

Here aie ooc or two ouunplcs^ to show bow difficult it is to avedd 
ambiguity; 

hir. S. coW Wr, Hr lie ™s prepared m uanatv jwt of hw alloca¬ 
tion to bis purp«» provxtcd that be received ,C]D,iaoOr 

The Ait bcCbre ^«rOa«j refen, it would seem^ lo Mr. H. and dm 
other ibree pronouiu u> Mr. 

Mr. H. F. saw a man throw aiHiiietlijrig from bis pockeu to the heen 
on fill rinU| and [hen twill the neck of arK of ibeni when they ran 
to bim. 

Here ihe change of antecedent from '"ihe man" ta Mr, H. p. atul 
back again to “the mao'' is pur^itig at first. 

There are several possible waya of removing ambiguLilc; such ^! 
[hesc. Let in take by way of iHuiirttion the sentence, "Sir Henry 
Fonsonby intbrnied blr. ^adstonc that ihc Queen had been much 
upset by what he h&d icdd her" and let us Assume that the ambiguous 
Af cereiE [o Xlr. Gtatlitene. \Vc can malte the antecedent plain by 

T, Not usLog a prOnOun at ail, And wiiting "by wbat Mr, Glad¬ 
stone had fold her". 

a. Ptremhetic explaisation—"by what he (Mr. Gladslonc) bad 
told hcr”+ 

3. ThejtiTaff-JuUrr dcvloc-r,"j3y wbat tbe latter had told her". 

4. By rewriting the sentence—"The Queen wa* -rnucii upset by 
what Mr* Gladiione told her, and Sir Henry Pomojiby SO 
informed him". 


to Et L. bortan^mK; Muds 
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5 . The device that Henry Sidgwick called “the polite alias’* ** and 
Fowler “elegant variation’’, and writing (say) “by what the 
Prime Minister had told her", or the “G.O.M.” or “the 
veteran statesman". 

It may safely be said that the fifth device should seldom if ever 
be adopted,* and the third only when the antecedent is very close. 

(iii) Do not be shy of pronouns. 

^ iar we have been ooncemed in this section with the dangers 
that beset the user of pronouns. But for the official no less a danger 
is that of not using them when he ought. Legal language, which 
must aim above all things at removing every ponible ambiguity, is 
more sparing of pronouns than ordinary prose, because of an everw 
present fear that the antecedent may be uncertain. For instimce, 
opening at random an Act of Parliament, 1 resul: 

The Sccreury of Sute may by any such regulatiom allow the 
required notice of any occurrence to which the regulations relate, 
instead of being sent forthwith, to be sent within me linve limited 
by the regulations. 

Anyone not writing legal language would have avoided repeating 
rtgidtttions twice; he would have put Uuy in the first place aiui thm 
in the second. 

Officials have so much to read and explain that is written in legal 
English that they become infected with pronoun-avoidance, llic 
result is that what they write is often, in Cobbett’s phrase, “more 
encumbered with words’’ than it need be. 

The examiner’s search would in all cases be carried up to the date 
of the filing of the complete spedfication, and the examiner (he) 
need not trouble his head with the subject of ditconfbrmiiy. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries arc anxious that (lie 
Rural Land Utilisation Officer should not in any way Itinder the 
acquirition or earmarking of land for educational purpoMS, but it is 
the duty of die Rural Land Utilisation Officer (his duty) to ensure.... 

Arrangements are being made to continue (he production of these 
houses for a further period, arid increased numbers of (hcK houtci 
(them) will, thcreAire, be available. 


*This numafistic trick it out of bvour now. But it used to be an accepted 
feature 01 fine writing. There is a remarkable exam^ in the extract from Th* 
Turn of 6th December, 1848, printed in the issue of 6d> December, The 
reference it to a fbrtbooming demonstration of M. Molk’i newfy im'ented "electric 
searcMighi'’: 

**At this period of the eveni^ the moon will be in itt tenith, but M. Motk 
docs not apprehend any sensible diminurioo of the lustre of his light firem (be 
pretence of that beautiful luminary.’' 
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Ortcn thjc repealed word b emtn^oidtred by JiicA: 

. . . dre odmisiHHii tpecHlCy idKi£d PuUU; A^^Cance msci, 
prvTndnl cFibe rw hiiublc aeeHHan»xfat»a d avaitiUe Ibr mcK cu^ 
((been) in a boniCn. n r 

This iiIed is mo doubt due to inEcctioii by licg;iL Co^liih, where tliis 
ust n an itidiapHuabte device fcr secui'iog asraomy of ivurds^ 
Ibic drafbman, wh«e conecm b lo mafeic ha meatiLns ceitain 
bc>eod dre powibility of error, avoids pionoeoj leit thci'c thouLd be 
an sunbipiily about, their anteoedenu, but escapes the- need for 
repOittio^ words of iimjialiou by the use of jurft or . ss^fTremid, 

II1C ofSoiaJ need not usually bo 10 pundibous. 

But usin^ in the way ihe la'wyers use it is uot always out of 
plaee in (urdinary writinft. Sometimes it is proper arid uscfti]. 

One nrontli^ notice in wriirqg must be given to lernuiiaie [hii 
a^recuKiiL As i» sudi noclee hu been reetived from you.. .. 

Here iL u important foi' the writer to show tbat in the second 
setitencc he is referrirtg to the lAmc Wt of notice as in the liret and 
the Jnr;b device is the neatest way of doin^ it. 

(iv) It is uauaJiy better not to aflow A prOitOOU to ineoode it; 
principal. If ihe pionoun coma lirjt the reader' may not know what 
it refeis to untiJ he arrives at the prlnjctpal. 

I regret tbit it is oot pfseticablGj in view of its sizc^ to provide a 
list of the ageab. 

Here, it is tnH:, the rtAdOT is Only Jnojnoitarily kJl gcteBiilif whot 
iti refeis to. But he wouJd ha've been iparcd even that if the sentcitcc 
iiad been wrilteii: 

t n;;gret Hut it ii nnt pTircLii;able iu provide a list of the ttSenU‘ 
thne art loo mury of (bun. 

Cv) Eiieh oiiitTr GriLniiiKurJjuis used to say that focA oSfur is the r^ht 
expression when only tw-o persons or thii^ ni^ refei-ted to 4 nd eiw 
when there are more than two. but I''ow1cr^ ^^uiolicd witli 
approval by Jespersen, says of this sfl^alied rule, "This difToren" 
tJatfon is neither of present utiJity nor based on htstofteal usage”. 

(vi) Farmr und Do not h^itate to repoat words rather thmi 
use Jirmer or ialltT to avoid doing^ so. llic roadev prrobabiy hits to look 
back 10 ioc which is vvhich^ and so yon amioy him and waste his 
[intc. And there is no excuse al all lor using lniir mettdy to serve as 
a pfunOun^ as in: 

!□ th^ cinptgyiiveiiu wc wDuld i^vt (mr CMC for (he cxjdusion of 
youn^ persons direotly eo. the groueds of the Jailer's moml wehar?- 
(Tlior iqvnl wcUare-) 
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Remember thatyini>»r and UxUtr can refer to only two thing* and 
if you uie them of more than two you may puzzle your reader. If 
you want to refer otherwiK than ipedRcally to the last of more than 
two things, say Uut or lasUmmUomd, not Uuur. 

(vii) I and mt. About the age>long conflict between it it I and it U 
tnt, no more need be said than that, in the present stage of the battle, 
most people would think “it is I" pedantic in talk and “it is mc“ 
improper in writing. 

\Vhat calls more for examination is the practice of using 1 for mt 
in combination with some noun or other pronoun, e-g- “between 
you and I“, “let you and I go”. Why this ha* become so prevalent is 
not easy to say. Perhaps it comes partly from an excess of zeal in 
correcting the opposite error. When Mrs. Elton said “Neither Mr, 
Suckling nor me had ever any patience with them”, and Lydia 
Bennet “Mrs. Forster and me arc such friends”, they were guilty of 
a vulgarism that was, no doubt, common in Jane Austen’s day, and 
is not unknown to-day. One might suppose that this mistake was 
corrected by teachers of English in our schools with such ferocity 
that their pupils are left with the conviction that such combinations 
as you and ms are in all circurasUnces ungrammatical. But that will 
not quite do. It might explain a popular broadcaster's saying “that's 
four to Margaret and I”, but it cannot explain why Shakespeare 
wrote: “All debts are cle.ared between you and !”.• 

It is the combination of oneself with someone else that proves 
fatal. The oflicia] who wrote: “I trust that it will be convenient to 
you for my colleague and I to call upon you next Titetday” would 
never, if he had been proposing to come alone, have written “I trust 
that it will be convenient to you for I to call upon you...”. A sure 
and easy way of avoiding this blunder b to ask oneself what case the 
personal pronoun would have been in-~would it have been / or nr— 
if it had stood alone. It should remain the same in partnership as it 
would have been by itself. 

The association of someone else with oneself sometimes prompts 
the use of n^ulf where a simple / or nr is all that u needed, e.g. 
“The inspection will be made by Mr. Jones and myselT'. Mysttf 
should be used only for emphasis (“I taw it myself') or as the 
reflexive form of the personal pronoun (“I have hurt myself). 

(viii) It. Thu pronoun U specially troublesome because the con¬ 
venient English idiom of using it to anticipate the subject of a 


*Sliake*peare is notoriously the gramnurisns' detpw. Even Haoilet, a young 
man of schotanhip standard if ever there was one, said "hetween wbof when 
Polonhis asked him, “What is the mailer, my Lord?*' 

K 
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tends (0 pcKkI^CC a pJethofa oT its. A ^dtcEj 

rue thli example; 

It is to be tipecred tlu! it wJS Ck diffleult t* apply A unJas it is 
KwnpBnied bv lor wlitdl r«a±cn il a gencr^Ly po-efEniblc m me C 
Ln ipiu of its ether diudvHTVti^- 

Thisj he justly »ys, oiKUild be put marc effectively and terrely by 
wHling; 

C a EeaeeBlly prtfEnble, in spite el its dtutdvantrgn, beetiuK 
appJicatien of A irithmt B ii dillicult 

^^Never put an iVon paper”> Htd Cobbett^ ^"^without [Linking wdi 
what you are about. When I sec many its on it paper 1 always 
Iremble for the writcTr"'^ 

(iic) Ojk- 

(d) One has. a way of intnuding in such a sentence as ''Tbe problem 
is net an cosy one'’. "^The proUem is rot Cssy'* may be-P rtC^atey rvay 
of saying what you mean, 

W'hat pronoim shtnsld be used with ruts? Hii or ttat’s, for 
example? That depends on what wrt uT a ot» it wLcthcr 
"numeral" gr "impersoiud”, to sue Fewicr^ labels. Fowler iilustrate! 
the difference thus; 

Oac hires eo^miel md inollicr for^va ihem (ni4iiieral)j 

One bites m'l encnoiits ind lovet friieadi (impersonill r 

But Any sentence that needs to repeat the impcrsoiial me is bound 
to be inelcgantj and you wjJl do better to rftwrilt IL 
(c) ^'One of those who... l” A a^nunert error in scutonccj of thia 
sort is to ute a singular verb instead cf a plural^ as though the 
antecedent of euAe were ant arid hOt iAtfrt--dO write, for inStanoCj 
"It is one of the exCepllcnal cases that calls for (Instead of call for) 
exoeptidna] (lealmont", 

(sj fflUM. Four hundred yean ago, when the Thirty-nine Articles 
wcTC drawn up, it wUS good £<tffll^ Idiom to use lJ\e same as a pro- 
nouri where wc should now say Af « fAr, kin? or ikry Or tAsm, or H. 

'Ihe riches and goods of Cliriiiuiu arc not conunon, os touching 
the n^t title and pcSKPWV of itie suuc, u ctruio Anibaplills do 
rihdy boub 

This is no good leascn for iLc present pranominal use of fht utim 
and jmtd, which tUryivCS roburtLy in oonuncrcialcsc. It is tg be 
found 10 some extent m offdal writing also, especially in letters on 
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biuinesi tubjecd. This use of samt is now by general consent rcpre- 
hentibk because it gives an air of artificiality and pretentiousness. 

ExAstru ALTsaKATiva VsasoN 

Asjrau have omitted to insert 
your full CSirktian names, I shall 
be glad if you will advise me of 
same. 

With rcTerenoe to the above 
matter, and my representadvc'i 
interview of the lath October, 
relative to same. ... 

I enclose the necessary form 
for agrecnient and shall be glad 
if you will Idodly complete and 
return same at your early con¬ 
venience. 

In the following sentence, 

I am informed that it may be decided by X Section that this extra 
will not be rct^uired. I await therefore their decision before taking 
further actian u an attempt to provide, 

I like to think that the writer stopped abruptly after ^rwndr, leaving 
it objectless, in order to check himself on the brink of writing utm. 
But he might harmlessly have written iL 

(xi) Th^ for A< or th*. It is common in speech, and not unknown 
in serious writing, to use (Ary or thm as the equivalent of a singular 
pronoun of a common sex, as in: “Each insisttxl on their own point 
of view, and hence the marriage came to an end”. This is stigmatised 
by grammarians as a usage grammatically indefensible. The Judge 
ought, they would say, to have said “He insisted on his own point of 
view smd she on hers". Jesperten says about this: 

In the third penon it would have been very convenient to have a 
common-sex pmnoun, but at a matter of foct English has none and 
mutt therefore use one of the three makohiA expedienit ihown in 
the following tentencct; 

The reader’s heart—if be or the have any. (Fielding.) 

He that hath ean to hear let him hear. (A.V.) 

Nobody prevents you, do they? (Thackeray.) 

The official writer will be wiae for the present to lise the first or 
second, and not to be tempted by the greater convenience of the 
third, though necessty may eventually force it into the category of 
accepted idiom. The Nlinutry of Labour and National Service have 
adopted another device, but it is an ugly one, suitable only for 
forms: 


As you have omitted to insert 
your full Christian names, I shall 
be glad if you will let me know 
what they are. 

With (dercnce to tbb matter 
and my represenudve’s inter¬ 
view of the 1 3 th October about 
it.... 

(For samt substitute it.) 
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Eauh wortEf raiUC ifikrtOWlcdge i¥«ipt euscritig thc 
nUIQ&U' of tbc aupplen^Dtaiy aSccE imml Co lifm^cr jn 

ml'iirm ^ and ligiljgg hi^lkcr niinc in cqhi rtIH J. 

VVhatcvcT juitificatlori thcpe may be far Tiaing (AarnWMJ as a 
oagular cOrnmon-SW pranounj there tan be ao fitCUM Sje it when 
only efic iM. SE referred ta. 

Tlie femfiJe imtripvlaitvc jgtri Eje efa i^pe to wtucti by no nveana 
rreryone can adapl ctvcmidvei ^th «k- 

Theic ia nch reason why Awifetf should not have been WTttten iiutcad 
of iittmulpts. 

(w) iVAdl, in [he Bcnsc of t/eftKh, or i^W iehi^ht is an 

antKJ^rt and relntive cOmhiuMtl- Eccauac it may be either Biugnlar 
er (>3imLl in numbcf, and cither sut^ective Of ohjetrive in ease^ it 
needs careful handJiitg. 

Fowlot sayi dtat ill difScullies of number cart he solved by itsldnj; 
the questicn 'Svhat does iC stand fbr^" 

Vilut is needed b logre rooms. 

He« Fowier would jay that luAdl means lia tMi^ and the 
singular verb is right; ^ the other hand^ in the senKneC 
no douhe aoMd with what arc in hia opirtion tKccllcnt reasoni”;^ an 
3! right because ufUtaS ii cquivatenL to itastMS, thsi. QuC this is perhaps 
over subclcj. And there is no gmt h»rm in bcACinj;' wAoi aj plvikl 
in such a ccnStruolion whenever the OompIemenC is. plural. It 
loundi more natural. 

BecauK co^C Play be subjective or objective, writers mAy find 
Chcmicltoi making the same word do duly in both cases, a jnaetijce 
condemned by grapimarians. For instance; 

This was wbat came into his head and he nid wiibout ihinilung. 

Whai it here being made to do duty both At the subject of tamt 
and as Ihc object of If wc want to be punotihously grammatical 
we must write cither; 

Thb ■ wlhit (luyectivfl) came into bb head and what {ohfcodvo) 
he saidl wilhout ild^og. 

OTj prcfcrubly, 

Thu b whHt CBSue into hii hud, aod he said it wLlhoui lUobing. 

(xiii} IFAirA. The Aiw Tori*r oS the 4th Deoember^ ifHA tguoted a 
quution asked of the Pitilitdtlpkia BviUtin by a HCorpnspotident: 

My clui would spprccis.te s dbenssion cf the wTong -uk of 
In seiiMncn like '"He wrecked the ear which was due to his eaifr 
Icanw''. 
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and the answer given by that newspaper: 

The Guilt Kei in unng icAwA to refer to the tutemenl “Ht wrtcktJ 
tht ear”. When aihkh follows a noun it refers to that iMun as its 
antecedent. Tbct^ore in the fore*oii% sentence it is stated that the 
car was due to his carelessness, which is nonsense. 

What is? Carelessness? it the J^tw Tarktr's query. 

Which shows how dangerous it is to dogmatise about the use of 
which with an antecedent consisdng not of a single word but of a 
phrase. Pmh has also provided an illustration of the tame danger 
(“from a novel”): 

Mrs. Brandon took the heavy piece of silk from the table, unfolded 
it, and displayed an altar cloth iS her own exquisite embroidery ... 
upon whim everyone began to blow their nose.... 

The fact is that this is a common and convenient usage, but needs 
to be handled discreetly to avoid ambiguity or awkwardness. 

The required sutement is in course of preparation and will be 
forwarded as toon as oSkial records are complete, which will be in 
about a week’s dmc. 

Here it is unnecessary; the sentence can be improved by omitting 
the words "which will be”, and so getting rid of the relative 
altogether. 

The long delav may make it inevitable for the authorities to 
consider placing the order elsewbere which can only be in the United 
Sutes which it a step we should be aiudous to avoid. 

Here the writer has used uAtcA in this way twice in a tingle 
sentence, and shown how awkward its effect can be. He might have 
put a ftill-stop after tUtwhtn and continued, "That can only be in 
the United States and is a step wc should be anxious to avoid”. 

(xiv) iVkich and that. On the whole it makes for smoothness of 
writing not to use the relative ufhieh where that would do as well, 
and not to use either if a sentence makes sense and runs pleasantly 
without. But that is a very broad general statement, subject to many 
exceptions. 

That cannot be used in a "commenting”* clause; the relative 
must be tohich. With a "defining”* clause either wkkh or that is per* 
missible, but lAitl is to be preferred. \Vhcn in a "defining” clause 
the relative is in the objective case, it can often be left out altogether. 
Thus we have the three variants: 

This case ought to go to the Home OflSce, tehieh dealt with police 
csuUishmenti. (Commendog relative clauae.) 


*Thcse tenna are ezpbioed on p. 180. 
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The DvpKTtineilt dub witli poliiDc UlahlisliAeilti d tlii HckmE 
Office. ^Dcfinin^ idadi'c ckuoe.) 

Thit (he wr yesu lud -we ought cci tend to the H-oiuc Offioc- 
(IhdindiU receive dittK in wJudi the rdittiv^ pronoun, if it were 
C3£pnnn4, wwtd he In tt* obtecdve Cate.) 

TAat jj an ati'hrwflnd ti'on 3 because it may be one of cluee parts of 
speech—a conjunctioitp H rdaltve prOrOun Ahd a. dcnKmttrttcive 
pronoun.. "I tbinlf chai the paper that he wants ia that one" lEItu^ 
traces the three in (be cider given. iMcie than one modem writer 
hu tried, the experiment of spd]ipg the word di^erently and 
ihaii) aoooiding Ed its hintlJon; but not all teadera arc liiely To find 
thij expedient hcJpfuh and any official who used it w^JUld be irkciy 
to get into trouble. 

It ia a aoujid ml* that 1 ^ should be dispensed with whenever 
this can be done wicheut loss of clarity or dimity, for Jostance, the 
sentence just given might bt written with only one tJat instead of 
three; think the paper he wants is that ooc^'. Vtrbt seem 

to need 9: conjunctive iEst afcer them mcTC than olhos do. iS^ 
and tMni can gentratfy do without. The more fbnnoi words like 
fiaU and wot canaot. 

The conjunctive dtnE often leads wriceri inCO (nor^ cspedally in 
long sentences. This is not so much a matter of rule as b^Kg 
careful. 

It mi ^^TiBcd (liat^ siiKc uilflbJe secommodatfon was now avid' 
able in a eonveidcDE and due a niovo to Uigcr offices was 

tberefiin: Iwble, Treosvjy Hnetion ihouM be sought Ibr acquiring 
(bon:. 

Here a jUperfluoui hiis slipped in to the middle of the fentencOr 
The fiiTt was capable of doing ill (he wnrlt. 

Ab removing residjcoiDtl hibsceiEieis arc required to sign (he ipccia] 
ceodiiion, that if caUed upon to share your line Uiai you will 00 id. 

That is another case of carelcu duplicationr 

Ai stated by (he Mioiiter of Fud and PoMr on tbe Btb Apritj a 
Mantfard ntloci wU be available Cgr use fton rst June, 1 in every 
pri^^aie ear and motor cycle cuiTcatiy liccrueJ and iliAt on anwunt 
equivalent to the standaid latloa will be deducted.... 

The drAftsman of this forgot bow he had begun his scntenoc. He 
continued tt as though be hsid begun ^^The Miiusttr of Fuel and 
Power Stated .,.” instead of "As stated by the Minister of fuel and 
Power”, 'fhe consequence wm (hat he put in a Urot which defies 
both sense and grammar. 

The MinuCry of Pood aJtow Sudt rlcmonalTBtigns only iT (he 
tiMiwiali used arc jponiyiited by Uie itaff and that no Caod h sold tn 
the public. 
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In this sentence the use of that for if a less excusable because the 
writer had less time to forget how he had begun. 

Their intention was probably to remove iratn the mind of the 
native that he was in any way bound to work and that the Govern¬ 
ment would protect him from bad employers. 

This example shows the need of care in sentences in which Uud 
has to be repeated. If you do not remember what words introduced 
the first that, you may easily find yourself, as here, saying the 
opposite of what you mean. What this writer meant to say was that 
the intention was to remove the first idea from the isative’t mind and 
to put the second into it, not, as he has accidentally said, to remove 
both. 

(xv) Who and whom. Who is the subjective case imd whom the 
objective. The proper use of the two words should presesit no diffi¬ 
culty. But we are so imaccustomed to different case-formations in 
English that when we arc confixfnted with them we are liable to 
lose our heads. In the matter of who and u’Aom good writers have for 
centuries been perverse in refusing to do what the grammariani tell 
them. They will insist on writing sentences like **Wbo should I see 
there?” (Addison), "Ferdinand whom they suppose is drowned” 
(Shakespeare), "Whom say men that I am?” (translators of the 
Bible). Now any schoolboy can see that, by the rules, u>A» in the 
first quotation, being the object of stt, ought to be lohow, and that 
itiAom in the second and third quotations, being in the one the 
subject of if, and in the other the complement of am, ought to be 
who. What then is the ordinary man to believe? There arc some 
who would have us do away with whom altogether, as nothing but a 
mischief-maker. That might be a useful way out. But then, as was 
asked in the correspondence columns of the Sptetator by one who 
signed himself "A. Woodowl” (31st December, 1948): 

Regarding the auggested disuse of wWm, may I ask by who a lead 
can be given? To wo^ to wit, of the "cultured” authontia can we 
appeal to boo idiom ai^ to boom isAo? 

Whom will take tome killing, too. Shakespeare and the translators 
of the Bible have their distinguished followers to-day, such as Sir 
Winston Churchill ("moves made by Republican malcontenu to 
displace their leader by someone whom tl^ imagined would be a 
more vigorous President”), Mr. E. M. Forster (“A creature whom we 
pretend is here already”). Lord David Cecil ("West, whom he knew 
would never be scduc^l away from him”), TTte Timts ("He was not 
the man whom the police think may be able to help them”) and 
even Mr. Somerset Maugham (“Bateman cotild not imagine whom 
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it was that iic passed off as his nepbew'^J r This is moraovcT 

defended by JespcneEln 

Sametimej, Ihnu^ more rarely^ the opposite rdisl^lkc is made; 

A danedlM wlwn gradpnB v w the Bclnnwlcdgment he 
lei^ved for it, Evciysnc knew lo have saved bu party. 

But it haj not yet tKCOEUc pedaatie —nt any mte in writing — to 
use a-fic and uiAsm in wbat gramrnaHam oalE the Correct: wny, 

and ihc ordinary writer ahooJd so use thcnij i^orin^ these vagaries 
of the great. He should be specially caierul about SUoh sentences as ; 

Tbc nuinaw should leleot theve oSioerT he deoLpcs sbouEd 
tigTi Ad his bdiair. 

The manwer Uwuild ie1«t those □fh«rs w)wn> he authoriset to 
lign On Ids b^alfL 

There hu h«n wme srmnMnc about mhp ihoriU be aothoriied 
to tdgn DO the Eo&nager't bthslf. 

(xvi) li^j^sr. Tbero is a giammjUians* rule that whau must nqt be 
tj$^ qF iisanttoatc objects: we may say ''authors whose books Btre 
ramtaifbut we must aet say '^bcciks whose authors are fam^KtS""; 
wc must hill hack on an ugly roundabout way of putting itj and 
say^ ‘^books the aulhoia oFwhich arc Jamous”. TJiis ivle^ even more 
than that which forhidr the rplit tnfiiiLtivc^ is a cramping one, prtw 
ductive oT ugty sentenotj and a temptation to misplaced commas. 

Then are now a lit{te oanber eS direct cChtrcU^ the putpesc of 
which is to allocate scarce resources oT all Unds brtweon clic variDui 
applicsnis for ibdr lUO. 

Here the writer^ havuig duly respeewd the p«]udit3c against the 
inauitnntc dvAov, finds that Mitlrals iht purpost is an awkwajrd juxta- 
posittonj. with iu mommlary llick^ of £t suggestion that eantrefi la a 
verb governimgporpMf,* So ho separates them by a cotnirrs, although 
the native tlatise is a '"defining" oCl* (»f pp. i Jj and the oamma 

therefore misleading, in his effort to avi>Ld one ambiguity ho has 
created another. 

Sir Altxandef Gidc^o added that legutalurcr were not un- 
semsiomed to cad^mg decuioni the entry into Ibree of which was 
contingent on etreuiubnexi bejTmd tlieir conlrol- 

Here the writer has properly rcaistcd the temptation to lessen the 
inevitable ugliness cd" the ConsInKtion by putting a ct>mrua alter 

>teuld he Islv-n. n arnd ihc "fehc ufnlf' tl)at oancr from flTfcLipiii* 
wvnfa la » Yfiy IbiE iKfi^aa a. diPTetifiKt coBHruMiM. HadI liiE one intemdS, 
liDwe™- flcotniH the ruB 9 HLk )0 PMIV In ihc icivtmee; 

'"Dohiod each fSart cf the lEocy 1 ihtll lell liei an untold and oAen imniipecteit 
liny cf hard werh .. 

the wo^ "'I thnit Idl ires'* imairttiCy group themrelvw tojeliier imtil the eye liia 

00. tfmer try Eo onroqt ctu KSt cf tlum With a coomii ^ alwayt rc^cHCnjetr 
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dtcisions. How much more imoothly each sentence would run if the 
writer had felt at liberty to say eoninls wAau pmpttu and dtdsions 

tuftoM Ai/ry. 

The rule is so cramping and so pointless that even the gram¬ 
marians are in revolt against it. Onions regards it as permissible to 
use uJtou in such circumstances in order to avoid the “somewhat 
awkward collocation of whkh with the definite article**. Fowler 
said: 


Let us in the name of common sense prohibit the prohibition of 
bAsm nmioMfr; good writing is surely difiicuh enough without the 
forbidding of thingpi that have historical grammar and present intelli¬ 
gibility obvious convenience on their tide, and lack only—starch. 

There are welcome signs that Fowler*s advice it now being 
followed in official publications: 

The hospital whose characteristict and associations link it with a 
particular religious denomination. 

That revolution the ftiD force of whose effecu we are beginning 
to foeL 

There has been built up a single centrally organised blood- 
trantfiision service whose object n.... 

TROUBLES WITH VgRBS 

(i) tug tndings. 

Words ending in are mostly verbal participles or gerunds, and, 
as we shall see, it is not always easy to say which is which. By way 
of introduction it will be enough to obsci^ that when they are of 
the nature of partictpkt they may be true verbs (/ wu working) or 
adjectives (a working cgretmtnl) or in rare cases prepositions (rwi- 
erming this qutsiion) or conjunctions {supposing thii happtntd) ; if they 
are of the nature of gerunds they are always nouns (7 am pUastd at 
his coming) —or rather a hybrid between a noun and a verb, for you 
may use the gerund with the construction either of a noun (g/hr Ihs 
earful reading of these papers) or of a mixture between a verb and a 
noun {after careftdty reading these p<^s). It is most confuting, but 
fortunately we are seldom called on to put a label on these words, 
and so I have preferred to give this section an indeterminate title. 

Numerous pitfalls beset the use of ing-words. Here are tome 
of them. 

{a) Absolute constructioin. 

This it, in itself, straightforward enough The absolute construc¬ 
tion, in the words of the O.E.D., is a name given to a phrase 
“standing out of grammatical relation or syntactical construction 
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with other wonii’'. In the sentenoe '^The chairttian having icatorect 
order, the committee rciwned”, the phr^K “the ctiiii'man tinvitiK 
rcitorcd order” Tonus aji absolute ooustructioR. 

But there is no absolute ciOivtrvcHon in Iho' sentence “The chair' 
man, h&ving resicrcd order, called on the last speaker to continue”. 
Here lAi eitamiut is the sutyect of the scOWtiee. 

Bceausr- of a confutiOfO with that type cf sentence, it is a cuHously 
ODnimon cinor to put a comnia in the absolute construction. ^ 
COMHA {iv) p, I&I, 

{£') Unattached (or untelatcd) partidple. 

7T»h blunder is r^ithcir Jilw the lost, A writei' be^im a sentence 
with a participle (M^hich,. since it is a sort of adjectE^'c, ntojt be 
given 4 I tiioun to Support itj and then (brseu 14 give Jt its noun^ thu; 
leaving it “unattached”, 

Ahiing out of a c&llBon between a removal van aod a tully 
loaded biK in. a ftv, £. Cr teoiciq] vao driver, appeared on a 
duigc cf iflonstaughtcf. 

GifUhmaticaUy m this sentence it was Che van'drivee^ not the 
ndiBige agaiiist him, thatanwe out of thooolliston. He probably did; 
but tbat was not what the writer meant. 

Wbilit request^ you to fumish the rehica now oubtanding you 
arc adtiKd (hat hi fulme it would greatly fieilitate..,, 

Rtjutiting is unittlaohcd. If the itrueturc of this rfither cluiiuy 
sentence is lo be retained it most run “Whilst lequcsting yoti , , . 
1 adviie you that,, 

As I have said, some org-words have won the right to be treated 
M preposidans, Aiucmg them aie ftger^Jtg, ^STiiidmng, amng iff, 
a^trmug art^/gHing, When any of these is uaed as a piepos tion, there 
can be no question ofitsbdng raisuted a* an unattached participJe; 

Considering the atisek that had been made on hinij. his speech 
wss coiKtznEe in tone. 

If, however, sorttviewg wCie used not as a prcposLcion-partidplc 
but as An adjcctive-partidplc, it could be unattached. It ij so in; 

Comiittrtng the attack ca hlni beneath his notleo, his speech was 
enoderace in tana, 

Past [^ticiplcs, as well iis preacni, may becomo unatCachod; 

Admlnittral at fiist by ibe Naiional Gallery, it was not urtEd 
1917 that the appointnamc oTa separate board and direcier cnahl^ 
a htlty [odepEiueoi policy Co Ex- puisutd. 
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Th« writer must have started with the intention of making the 
Tate GaUery (about which he was writing) the subject of the 
sentence but changed his mind, and so admudsUrtd is left unattached. 

Fomal applicatkm is now being made for the necessary way* 
leave consent, and as soon as receiv^ the work wiD proceed. 
Grammatically rtuiiMd can only be attached to wnrh; and that 
is nonsense. The writer should have said “as soon as this is received", 
(e) Unattached gerund. 

A gerund can become unattached in much the same way as a 
participle: 

Indeed we know little of Stalin's personality at all: a few w(^ 
of Boldievik theory, arid and heavy, and speeches still mote im* 
personal, without literary grace, repeating a few simple formulas 
with crushing weight—after reading these Stalin appoui more a 
myth than a man. 

Grammatically “after reading these" means after Stalin has read 
them, not after we have. 

The use of unattached participles and gerunds is becoming so 
common that gramnxarians may soon have to throw in their hand 
and recognise it as idiomatic. But they have not done so yet; so it 
should be avoided. 

(d) Gerund versus infinitive. 

In what seems to be a completely arbitrary way, some nouns, 
adjectives and verbs like to take an infinitive, and some a gerund 
with a preposition. 

For instance: 

Aim at doing Try to do 

Dislike of dmng Reluctance to do 

Capable of doing Able to do 

Demur to doLog Hesitate to do 

Prohibit from doing Forbid to do 
Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. There is no rule; it can 
only be a matter of observation and consulting a dictionary when 
in doubt. 

(a) The “fused participle". 

All authorities agree that it is idiomatic English to wte “the 
BUVs getting a second reading surprised everyone”: that b to say it 
b correct to treat gtUittg as a gerund requiring BUFs to ^ in the 
possessive. What they are not agreed about b wheth» it b also 
correct to treat gating as a participle, and write “the BUI getting a 
second reading surprised everyone". K that b a legitimate gram¬ 
matical construction, the subject of the sentence, which cannot be 
Bill by itself, or gtUtng by itself, roust be a furion of the two. Hence 
the name *'fined participle". 
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Tliia b noL in itself a maltcr of any sfta' ^iierat ct unpc fiance l 
B ut it it notable Jb iiaviitg bcCn (ht o*''^ ion of a battlcof (ivc gianuK 
Iftnvlicf and Jes^KTicn.' Fowler condemned the “ftiaed piiflitjpic" 
Aa a COnstnittion "gunnmaiically jiftdcfcEtiiblc'^ that la ^VapJdJy 
corrupting modem EngJith icylc''. jesper^n defended it agai nst both 
these charges. Those beat oompetent to jetdge seem Do have awarded 
Jespmen a win on pointj. 

What is certain is that sornctimes we feel one oonatmetion to be 
the morn idiomaric, and sometimes the othcr^ and, in pardcular, 
that proper names and peisoaaL pronOufiS seem to demand the 
gerund. Nobody would prePHtr ‘'He coming [or SniEtb coining) SLit' 
prised me" to '^Hta Doming [or Smlth'^ coming) stifpriscd mn^^ 
That is stm gmuod. 

For the rest, it is always possibtcj, and generally wiscj to be on tire 
^ side by turning the senterKe round, and writing neither "the 
BUI getting, etc." (which oBends sorrre puiists) nor **thc Bill’s 
getting, etc.” [which sonnds odd to some ears) but "everyono was 
surpnsed (hat the Bill got a second reading”, 

[11} 

The EubjunctLve is the mood, of iihagitLacion or command. Apart 
from the verb fo it has no form separate ^m the indicative^ 
except in the third perton singular of the present tersie, where the 
Ful^iinCtivo form is the same as the indicative plural [Ad AoWj not 
Arhas iAt£p, not At £«tr), Cencralty therefore, in Eentences in which 
the subjunetlvc m[ght be fitting, tKithcr the writer nor the reader 
need hrtow or care whether the snl^unctive b being used oc not- 

Eut the verb if At spoUs this simple picture. The whole of the 
present tense is diffm:nt, for (he svl^uuctive mOOd H At throughout 
—I fid, Ad hr, rw At, jwf if Bind lA^ At. TTie iingidaT [but not the 
plural) of the past tense b abo diffeefll—V atn and Ae sufry instead 
oF / tetfr and Af was. In the sutyunedve nrocid what looks like the 
past tense does not denote pajtness; It dcnolea n greater call on the 
Iraagifiation, Thus: 

“If he is Wre” implia that it u u likely as net that ha is. 

“IF he be here''' k ae ojcJiaK vray of =ying “if hs u here”, 

“If he woe hno” jmplia ||iat hc u not. 

The Bubjunetive b dying; the indicative is superseding it more 
and more. Its only remaining regular uKa arOI 

[fl) In cettain stock phraiei: it so”, "God bloa you", “come 

what may”^ '^'if need be" and Olhen. 


•Sacii^fir Purr EmUji, Trnrir EX/I ri hj. 
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(&) In legal or formal language: ‘*1 move that Mr. Smith be 
appointed Secretary*'. 

In America this last usage has never been oonhned to formal 
language, but it usual in such sentences as **1 ask that he be sent for”, 
"It it important that he be there”, and even in the native form **he 
insisted that the statement not be placed on record”, in which the 
custom in this country was to insert a iAovId. We are now adopting 
the American practice, and one may read any day in newspaper 
articles or reports of speeches such sentences as: 

No one would sugMt that a unique, and in the main itiprenvely 

valuable work, be wted. 

Public opinion demands thsU an inquiry be held. 

He u itnxious that the truth be known. 

(r) In conditional sentenoea where the hypothesis is not a fact: 

Were this true, it would be a serious matter. 

If he were here I would tell him vdiat I think of him. 

(d) With or and as though, if the hypothesis is not accepted as 
true, thus: 

He spoke of his proposal as if it were a complete solution of the 
difficulty. 

Other correct uses of the subjunctive may be found in contem¬ 
porary writings, but it is probably true of all of them that the 
indicative would have been equally correct, and certainly true of 
many of them that the subjunctive has a formal, even pedanti(^ air. 
The notice “Please do not ring unless an answer be required”, 
though still, I believe, to be foimd on some academic front doors, 
strikes us today as sm archaism. 

(iii) Misuss qf Iht passiot. 

Grammarians condemn such constructions as the following, 
which indeed condemn themselves by their contorted ugliness: 

The report that is prepceed to be made. 

Several amendmenU were endeavoured to be inserted. 

A question vnu threatened to be put on the paper. 

A sensational atmosphere b attempted to be created. 

Anyone who finds that he has written a sentence like this should 
recast it, e.g, “the proposed report", “attempts were made to 
insert several amendments”, “a threat was made to put a question 
on the paper”, “an attempt is being made to create a sensational 
atmosphere”, “ Motion made: that the words proposed to be left 
out stand psut of the question** is an andent and respectable Parlia¬ 
mentary formula, but shotild not be allowed to infect ordinary 
writing. 
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ihould not be used tn the posaive except Jn the impcnotiBl 
phxac it if imfud. We rJsiy sStv "It U hoped that pa-yttienl -wiU be 
made next or"'payment ii expected to be made next wcclt”, 

but not ''payment it boped to be made next wecl^■^ The phraKil 
verb /Uip4 ftr, bciof traiuitive^ can of ix>une be uacd in the paaaive. 

(iv) OmlisK/t twT^. 

ivhcft a vetbia Liaed with more than one auxiliary fe.^. ''he miiit 
and ahaU £o'^) make tute that the main verb a repeated unlea^ as 
in tbit e^eample, itj Ibrm ia ibe aame. It ia eaiy to jbp into tuch u 
sentence aar 

The which thme ittpaoiible eae and ace at pcetmt taking 
te eemedy ebu atate of adaitv 

Cm td^ng maket nO aCAKr The proper constmetion u ahenvn in: 

The boaid EUmt and are in fact (aluagh posnbfc itepe to 
maintaia pmdiKtion. 

(v) Si\si! and wiU. 

Twenty pa^ devoted to thia aubjcct in Titr King't jEbjftjft bt^glfi 
with the following introduction t 

It it uafbrtunau that the idimiatie uie^ wlule it coma by nature 
ta loutbam Engtithrnra (who wiU find meat of thia aociinn. 
fiuouih complieiLiBt] that those who am not to the manner bom 
can twriLy acquire it; and for them the jecdon it in danaer njf bans 
uaclaa. In npok^ for the length cf tboe retnarfca it must be nid 
that the dtoTE a^ aintpJe direeticni oFtoi nven are wone than 
tndw- The oboerrant laider non Ima fiuiii in. thein iron ibair 
Htonatant failarc to take him right j and tbe unobeervant it the victim 
gTfkbe ■ecufity, 

Fowlcr^a view io abort amemnla to this; that if anyone haa been 
brought up among thoK who urC the tight idiom^ he b^ oo need 
of inatruelien; if he baa not, he ii intapable ot bein^ matmetedj 
because any guidance that u short and clear will tniskad him and 
any that ii full and acn^uiate will be incomprcbcniible to him. 

Every Engliih text-book will be Ibund to begin by stating ibc 
rule that to eKprejs the “plain” future thali ia used in the iirat person 
and itHl in the second and third: 

1 iboJI go 
You wm go 
He wfll go 

Abdthat iritis a matter not of plain future but of volition, permiaaion 
or obiegatien it is the other way round: 

1 wdp go (I am determijbod logo or 1 intend to so) 

You shal] go fYou rnutt go, or you ore permitted to go} 

He shall go (He must gCi, nr he ii permitted to go) 
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But the idiom of the Celts is different. They have never recognised 
"I go". For them "I will go" is the plain future. The story is a 
very old one of the drowning Scot w^ was misunderstood by 
English onlookers and left to his fate because he cried, *T will 
drown and nobody shall save me”. 

American practice follows the Celtic, and in this matter, as in so 
many others, the English have taken to imiuting the American. If 
we go by practice rather than by precept, we can no longer say 
dogmad^ly that "I will go" for the plain future it wrong, or 
smugly with Dean Alford: 

I never knew an Englishman who misplaced AM and wilti I 
hardly ever have known an Irishman or Scoaman who did not 
mkpl^ them sometimes. 

The Irish and the ScoU are having their revenge for our bland 
assumption that English usage must be “right" and theirs "wrong". 

Nevertheless the rule for the official must be to be orthodox on 
doubtful points of doctrine, and tcxt-bo<A orthodoxy in England 
still prescribes shall with the first person to express the plain future, 
(vi) Would and shotdd. 

The various shades of meaning of would and Jtculd derive in the 
main from the primary ideas of resolve in will and of obligation in 
sAo//: ideas illustrated in their simplest form by "be would go" (he 
was determined to go, or he made a habit of going) and “he should 
go" (he ought to go). 

As colourless auxiliaries, merely indicating the subjunctive mood, 
the text-book rule is that shmdd is used in the first person and wadd 
in the second and third. Should, which is colourless in the first 
person, resumes its tinge of ought in the others: in "If you tried you 
should succeed" it has a nuance not present in “If I tried I should 
succeed". But the rule requiring sh^d in the first person b now 
largely ignored (compare Shtdl and will); would and should arc 
used indifferently. Even a Professor of Poetry can now use them 
for what seems to be merely elegant variation: 

If we could plot each individual poet’s devdopment, we would 
get a different pattern with each oikI we would see the pattm 
chaining. ... We should notice Mr. Auden, for example, brcakiiig 
suddenly away from the influence of Thomas Hardy.... 

In such a phrase as "In reply to your letter of... I would inform 
you . . .” would is not a mere auxiliary expressing the conditional 
mood; it retains the now archaic mesming of "I should like to”. On 
another page (19) I have deprecated the uk of thb expression on the 
ground that, since it b archaic, it cannot help being stiff. 
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Bewuje tm{ji hai this meanJiiS. gramnmtiiUM condemn juch 
phrases sa wo-uld like lo”, '*‘1 wtHild. t>e ^lad. if \ ‘"1 would be 
Oliliged if and so on. iSWJ'h thpy sa>'H oujlil nlwaya to be Used: to 
say uaaU is tantJunjouftt 10 saying' ''''I sh^W Ute to like to^'^ “1 
should lilt* M be glad '‘I should like to be obliged if’ and so on. 

iTOuJd appear” and “J should think” ft« Im dogBuitio, and 
therefbrt moer polite, ways of saying "is appeals''' and thiok'^, 
(vri) Eptit ifljhdftw. 

The well-known, gtammarians' rule against splitting an infinitive 
means that uothipg nuiat oOme between Ce and the verb. It is A bad 
najncj as wm pointed out by JespeiMOK ^ gnammarian as broad¬ 
minded as he waa ciudilCr 

This name u had Issuie ws bs-^ immy i'ofiniti'via without is, as 
''‘'1 made Idea T* tbenfore 'is ne msic an csacudal part et IIk 
inhrttivE than the deGmieanJekiiancsiendBlpartofanuruiiuitivic, 

Sk^ no eoc -wourd think of calling ^ toad jnait a split nodsioative. 

It is a bad rule too; It Inereascs the difficulty of writing clearly 
and makes (or ambiguity by indudug wriicta to place adverbs in 
unuaCtiral and even misle^ng positions. 

A. TTwnE vide iilioece lus convinced me that the modem 
EnglislunaD iaib eompJeleiy to tccDgnoe th^t,.. 

Sxnc of tbc Blond .. . miUE luve bccu of luch a sue that they 
fkiled Domptetdy to melt befcie they rewbed the ground. 

Does the modem Englishman completeiy lail to leoognuc, or docs 
he Eail 10 COmplcteily ncognlsc? TSd ihc haitjtoncs eomplctely fail to 
melt^ or did they Tail to cumplctcly melt? The reader has to guess 
and he ought never » have to guej*. In these two e^anipJts the 
eontext ihcws that the right guess ffir one wiJJ be the WTong guess 
for the other. 

Nor E] this all. 1'he split infinitive taboo, leading ai it doca to the 
puttmg of adverbs in stwkward placcS;, is so potent Ibat It produces 
an ttnpubc to put them there even though iltere is not r^ly any 
question of avoiding a split infinitive. 1 have inyacir been taken to 
task by 3 ecrfrespondent foe splitting an infinitive because I wrote 
grateffibry record''. He was, nO doubt, under the infiuenoc of the 
taboo to an e^eeptional ejitent. But juEfererr tom the same malady 
In a milder form can be Cbtmd cn. every hand. We cannot doubt 
[hat dwi iiritof of the sentence "they appeared osoiESletcIy to hitve 
adjusted themselves to k” put the adverb in that uncomfortable 
position becavee he Uteught chat to write "to have completely 
adjusted'' would be to split an infinitive. The same fear, prob^lbly 
subconsdou]^ may also be presumed to account for the unnatural 
placing of (he adverb in "so tangled is the web that 1 cs-onot pretend 
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for a mom«nt that wc have succeeded enthxly in unweaving it”. In 
this there is no possibility of splitting an infinitive because there b 
no infinitive. But the split infinitive bogy b having such a devastating 
effect that peopk are beginning to feel that it must be wrong to put 
an adverb bet^^n any auxiliary and any part of a verb, or between 
any preposition and any part of a verb. 

The infinitive can be ^lit only by inserting a word or words 
between <0 and the word which, with to, fomu the infinitive of the 
verb. “To fully understand” b a split infinitive. So b “to fully have 
understood”. But “to have fiilly understood” b not. 

In the first edition of FUan fVordf I wrote of the rule against the 
split infinitive: 

Still, there b no doubt that the ruk at present bolds sway, and 
on my prineipie the oSkial has no choice but to conform; lor hb 
readers will almott certainly attribute departures from it to bnoranoc 
of it, and so^ being mov^ to disdain of the writer, wifl not be 
“affected precisely as he wishei”. 

A friend whose opinion I value has reproadied me for ihb, making 
no secret of hb view that I am little better than a coward. I ought, 
be telb me, to have the courage of my oonvicdoiu. I ought to say 
about the split infinitive, as I said about the “inanimate whose”, 
that it b right for the ofl^al to give a lead in freeing writen from 
thb fetish. The farthest I ought to allow myrnlf to go along the road 
of safety-first b, according to him, to say that it b judicious for an 
official to avoid splitting whenever he can do so without sacrificing 
clarity, ease and naturalness of expression. But rather than make 
that sacrifice he should resolutely split. 

My friend may be right. Rebeb will find themselves in good 
company. Here b an example of a good literary crafisman go^cd 
into apologetic rebellion against thb tyranny: 

As (or Spotted Fat, that prudent animal (whom the Go-go now 
proceeded to condignly beat till ordered to desist) had swum straight 
ashore without the slimiest effort. 

Having written this sentence in hb book On tht Boots of tht World, 
Reginald Parrer appended the footnote: 

I have never yet, I beheve, s^t an infinitive in my life; here, for 
the first time in my experience, I &ncy the exigencies of rbythm and 
moaning do really compel me. 

Bernard Shaw was emphatically on the side of the rebeb. In 1893 
he wrote to the ChrenicUi 

If you do not immediatdy suppress the person who takes it upon 
himself to lay down the law almost every day in your cohinuu on the 
subject of literary composition, I will give up the ChromeU. The man 
b a pedant, an Ignoramus, an idiot and a setT-advertifing duffer.... 

L 






TflJSCCJ^PLETE PtAIJif tVORDS 


Yu\2t fatuoiH ipn^iA .. . i» raw Tjegifirtifia to '‘wsMJid' 

TRtC^^ "Wvwpipert fiof Ulinff mtb ^ HUtUfllLy Htd 

“wtkAKlyM^'. I jfltyflUfSij. to put ^\i nur out,^^ - later- 

feting iHiih Jii perfecl fneoiotii of chow* betwota. “lio tuduenty ^, 

“ta g& iuddealy" and '‘Buddeidy to a*"'-... Set him ndriJl arw toy 

VI mtdli^OC Ncwf«Hwll»™i dcfl in lui plane.* 

Ent the most vi,fen>Tis rebel could Eiardly condooe splitting *0 
rcMlutc M tb* crcsoentfci of thi* lease. 

loiaat hcKl)^ 

Ji] to pay the laid rent; 

(li] to. pfopecLv cloD all Ihc wii^iUwi; 

(jii) to at Ul limci properly enrpty ad clOKta E 
(Iv) to immofdaidy any litter or dltonltt 3_ld.1l have been mMc 
by Jdrn « for bu purpose on (be tuircav or landuigt Of 
any otbcT pill of the nld fauililiae or aatdea xemovc iHe: 

dmC. 


SOKE JOINTS OF IDIDH 

Ach^e 

IfaJlawirg the otamplc set by appm>i, la shoo^'ina a dispOaitLon 
to jhalit eff its attendant prepOflltKnu lOt on and wHJr-, and to jyaac as 
a transitive verb. “1 agree your figurOi’', “We must agree the 
arrangefflents l!ar thia^', agree yonif drafV'^ Soro* cOrrapCmtlenta 
Mould have luc taitigatc ihia^ but I do nOl (hsrtJt ibcft is any great 
harm in it. Tt is true tbat cstablithed idiom requires “I agree Mrith 
your figures”, “Wc must agree or the arrangcincjHa^^ and *‘l igrec 
with” or (iffiom a Supcriotr) “I agree to your draft”, Sut t^ change 
has probably come to stay, and wiEI be absorbed into Unglish Ldioirt. 

Avail 

The proper cunitnictkin it to avail oneself of Bomething, Avoid 
the ugly passive cooitrujclion sudi os ^^this opportunity should be 
availed o^'. '^Takcn” or “seiMd” cir “made use oT^ wil! do instead. 

Avkeue and Auvehse 

It is usual to say ODfr.;* /iWt, though there is good authority for 
swrai Uir fWlial cat's averse to fish?) Out ndvtst is always to. 

QrOUSUTaHCES 

It used to be widely held by gtofitti that to say “^undcr the circum¬ 
stance*” mutt be wrong because what is around us cannot be Over uso. 
“In the circuiiutaniccs^' was iho only coreect cuprcssLon. 'fhis aigu- 
irient is choradenfed by FowEcr as puerile. Its major prccniie iS not 


'Qyoud id Craai ItlehurU'' ifuiAtr fluniih HohuIeCki, 
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true (‘*a threatening sky is a chrcumst&nce no less than a threatening 
buUd^”) and even if it were true it woixld be irrelevant, because, 
as cannot be too often repeated, English idiom has a contempt for 
logic. There is good authority for undtr tht dramstanett, and if some of 
us prefer in Uu drcwnstancts (as I do), that is a matter of taste, not of 
rule. 

Compare 

There is a diflerenoe between contort to and compatt uiiA; the first 
is to liken one thing to another; the second is to note the resem* 
blances and differences between two things. Thus: 

Shall I compare ihoe to a sununer's day? 

If we compare the speaker’s notes with the report of his speech in 
Thi Tima ,... 

CoNsnr 

There is a difference between amsut ^ and tonsisi m. Consist of 
denotes the substance of which the sul^cct is made; consist in defines 
the subject. 

The writing desks oooaitt of planks on treaties 

The work of the branch consists in interviewing the public. 

Depend 

It is wrong in writing, though common in speech, to omit the on 
or upon after depends, as in: 

It depends whether we have r eceived another constgoment by then. 
Dipper 

In the sense of to be different, the idiom is to differ from. 

In the sense of to disagree, it is either to differ Jrom or to differ 
wiA, which you please. 

Ditperent 

There is good authority for d^srtnt to, but different from is today 
the established usage. Different Aon is not unknown even in TAr 
Tines: 

The air of the suburb has quite a different smell and fed at deven 
o'clock in the morning or three o’dock in the afternoon than it has 
at the hours when the daily toiler is accustomed to Uke a few hurried 
sniift of it. 

But this is condemned by the grammarians, who would say that 
Aon in this example should have been Jrom vohat. 
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DniicT DntzOTbV 

J!>iW, although an adjDctivtj it aim na lese an adverb than f^r4tS^. 
To avoid ambigiuty, it 1* well to cjor-fia* datedjf to ila meaning of 
iutmediaUfy in OtiK, and lo avoid the piflsabilily of wnfusioci bcLwocn 
'^he is gCiing lo Edinbufgh diiecl’^ and “he ii fjoins to Edinburgh 
dirccdv". Here aee Iwq examples frOJit TecemC deparvtnefieal circukrj, 
the first of Ihc right use ofd&Wl and the seoond of the wrong use of 
dattlijf: 

CbnunJim iboald rotiiy deramnenU direct of the eanua and 
addteaeei of the IjBiifa. 

He viit] oxtango diioclly with ihe authority ooncemed far the 
leerailoient ^nd trueing of lechnidAoiT 

Doubt 

Idiom cequitea aiAfjAfr Or jf after a poaitive sEateinerLt and iftsi 
□r after U nogativeL 

1 doubt wbetbee be wiU -come today- 
I haw no dmaht that btwill eoeae- today. 

Eitheh 

EUhtr meani one or other of two. Its i»* in the icnse of each of 
at in' 

Oo dther ildc ibe river lie 
Lotjg fieldi of barley uid of lye^ 

or in; 

The concert wiU be broadcast oo etlher side of ihe nine o^docL 

LI ooimnotij and thrio does not seem to be any good ground £<}t 
Eowler't dictum thnt it “k aiehalc and should bo avoided except in 
vcnc oo; spetiall contexta"*. 

E<iTJjtt,tV 

Do not let m intrude bet'h'cen and the word it qualifies. 

Not ojtmsyj St gitadt hut eyuu/ly goMf. 

FiUBT And FnUTLV 

There used to be A gramTOaeiani' rule that you miist not viTite 
firitlj; yOur entunexaiioc must bo: frit, sta^ad^, ihird^. It was 0^0 of 
ihoae arbitrary rules whose observance war supposed by a eertain 
class of purist to be a hallmark of eoarcet writing. This rule^ unlike 
many of the lort^ had not even logic Otl its side.' Of late yean there 
has been A rebeUiorv against these ruks^ and I do not think that 
any contemporary grammarian will mind much whether you say 
jfrrf or jShrl^y. 
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Fimt two 

For more than a hundred years pretty arguments have been 
carried on from time to time round the question whether one should 
say Uu fast tuo or l/u two fast. Some fanraus grammarians, notably 
Dun Alford and Jespersen, have supported the two fast, but the 
majority of expert opinion is overwhelmingly against them. So the 
fast two holds the held. But the point is not important. Everyone 
knows what you mean, whichever you say. 

Follows (as pollows) 

Do not write as follow for as follows, however numerous may be 
the things that follow. "The construction in as follows is impersonal, 
and the verb should always be used in the singular" (O.E.D.). 

Got 

Have got, for possess or haoe, says Fowler, is good colloquial but not 
good literary English. Others have been more lenient Dr. Johnson 
said: 

"He has got a good estate" does not always mean (hat be has 
acquired, but bar^ (hat he powesses it So we say "the lady has 
got black eyes", me^y meaning that she has them. 

And Dr. Ballard has written :* 

What is wrong with (he word? Its pedigree u beyond reproach. 

If the reader will consult the Oxford English Dictionary he will 
find that Shakespeare uses the word. So Swift; Ruikin uses it 
frequently, and Augustine Birrell in Ohiter Dicta asJa "What has the 
genWal pubUc got to do with literature?" Johnson in his Dkikmary 
gives possession as a Icgitiinate meaning of the verb to get, and quotes 
George Herbert. Indeed he uses it hirn^fin a letter to Boswell. The 
only uiference we can draw b that it b not a real error but a counter¬ 
feit invented by schoolmasters. 

When such high authorities differ, what is the plain man to 
think? If it is true, as I hold it to be, that superfluous words are an 
evil, we ought to condemn “the lady has got black eyes”, but not 
"the lady hat got a black eye". Still, in writing for those whose prose 
inclines more often to primness than to colloquialisms, and who are 
not likely to overdo the use of got, I advise them not to be afraid of 
it. The Americans have the handy practice of saying “I have gotten" 
for "I have obtained” and reserving "I have got", if they use the 
word at all, for "I postcis." But the usual way for an American to 
express an Englishman’s “I haven’t got" is "I don’t have". 

•TeaMai aad Tettaig Eogt^ The mme writer’s Themlkt amt Lwtoatc cootaiM 
an even longer and more qiirited defence of get. 
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Hard and Hardly 

Jl/drrf^ nCA «the adverb of the adjccd^e hor^- Hio'dfy imtit 

not be yi«3 CHcept in. the jtw of starst^r naraeJ and Aard- 

irntJ have quite eJiftenent mcaninBJ. 

like Msrttfy, is foliowed by ttAm, not by Lflan, in suoh r 
scatcRcc aa ‘^1 had haixlly be^n vvbon I was iTiTemipMd”. Thin 
lomcdntea intrudea from a analogy with “1 had rio soontr 
begun than I wm interr 

Hatp 

The eaprCBLon ‘"marc than one can help” is a iitea^J abaurdily. 
It meam exactly ihe oppoaito of what it sayS- “I uon't be longee 
than I can help" racatia '^I wion’t be tender (ban ia unavoid^ble^^ 
that if to BayH lonEcr than f help. But it ii good Engbsh idiwn. 
They will iwt Tceptct enwe rlmn ihiry help treatia ntaefed 
jn>nt uvcu under duxcp- (Winsteo Churchill, Tht Gaifunng Sam.) 
Wrilcra who fmd the aiaurdity of the ph«uoe ikkuc than they can 
alomach cao alnaya wrilt ^moto than they muat” inatcEid. 

IhCOlCate 

One ifieiiiciaes ideas into people^ not people with idettS; rnrAuc 
would be the right weed for that, A vague ajjodation with tfHKidaJtf 
may have lamething to do with the mislahctii uSe of inmlMlt ivisA. 

Inforh 

Jj^eraj cannot be used with a verb in tlie indnitivo, and the writer 
of thia sentence haf gone wrenj: 

1 4 Ri infnnnbbg the braneb (ogrpnt ihif ■pplkadoti. 

He should have said (tUir^ 

and Fewer 

the following if talEOn from Good snd &td Ert^lisA by Whitten 
and Whitalccr: 

Ltu apperiains to degree^ quantity er exientj fnittr to uunber. 
Thiw, cniilsy, fiarr expenses^ Itu hdpi, ftm^ be^penj Un nvilk, 
'sMfCga. 

Ihii^thcKigh fm spphes to number do net Join it to (be word 
iuclTt a,^HiiT auinbcT u inennrot; a jmaiier nuoiberL 

laba ■ ntiftilsr noan^ flmf a phital noun; Ihuf, Itu oppor^ 
tunily,/««r opportunities. 

Order (nJ ORtaR THAT) 

(ff the words to follow ”in order that". It is inooirect 

to write ”En older that no fonher delAy will oOCtir" or "in order 
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that we can have a talk on the lubject". And it ii stilted to write 
in oritx U where it will serve equally well. Jack and Jill did not go 
up the hill in order to fetch a pail of water. English idiom recognises 
sc as to and so that th^ might as alternative ways of expressing 
, purpose, but has not yet admitted the American so without that 

• (“so they could fetch a pail of water”). 

OxHEawiss 

Twenty-five years ago Fowler pointed out that this word was 
having “very curious experiences” in that, although an adverb, it 
was being used more and more botli as an adjective and as a noun. 
These experiences have certainly not abated since then. 

The adjective that othenvist dispossesses u ether. This is exemplified 
in such a sentence as "There are many difficulties, Iq^l and other- 
. wise, about doing what you ask". 

I The noun that otheruAse dispossesses is whatever noun has the 

I contrary meaning to one jt»t mentioned. This is exemplified in such 

a sentence as “I will say nothing about the reasonableness or other¬ 
wise of what you ask”, where the word replaced is tuveasonahUmss. 
(Sometimes, Fowler might have added, it is used as a verb too, 
■ e.g. “we shall be glad if you will now confirm or otherwise your 

desire to avail yourself of our offer”, where the word rcplac^ is 

' 

Fowler condenans both these as ungrammatical. Since it is just as 
t easy in the first case to write ether and in the seeond either to omit 

or otherwise or to substitute the appropriate noun, there is no reason 
why one should not be on the safe side and do the grammatical 
thing. But it would be wrong to leave the subject without quoting 
j Dr. Ballard: 

i A new pronoun k at rare a phenomenon as a new comet Yet it 
dawned on me the other day that a new pronoun had inddiously 
crept into the English language. It was heard 00 everybody’s bps, 
it was used on the platform am in the prcH, it figured prominenily 
in blue-books and official papers. And yet I could find it in no 
dictionary—not, that is, as a pronoun—nor could I discover it among 
the lilts of pronouns in any grammar, however modem. Still, if the 
current dennltioA is correct, the word is beyond doubt a pronoun. 

The word is othervise. A committee is appointed by an educational 
. body to report « the itteeets oe otheneite of the mw ergamtotioa rf tthoob. 

I What does otkeneu* stand for? Why foilme, of course. And Jadurr is 

a noun. Therefore oAtrwue is a pronoun.... I thought at first with 
Mr. H. W. Fowler that otherwise, so used, was not a pronoun but a 
blunder. But when I considered the people who used it so—school- 
masters and school inspectors, artd ambassadors, and statesmen and 
judges on the bench—I could not accept Mr. Fowler's views. For I 


I 
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WOuU ratfaw wnn^ tht dc^id—dead lar^iiuis«i that b— and Utoh^ 
noyielf uid tluEi T would wTon^^eh lionourabic idcq. There u 
ro Ivetp Ibe if- Otla:i^iiif It ■ pKUUUFl. 

SflmctLmca olhir gjeti ib neveng*, 5ind aupplanti uf^mutif. 

It if newt to nK that a iIie^ imprevet ihe 1uid oOter than by the. 
loDd iod thteu^ it. 

PfiKFSn 

You may say p«fen to dtctndng" or “he preftn to 

ViTite T^tCw to dictnte^^ but not "he 10 V«ti4« than to 

dictatc'^ 

PniviNT 

You may diooso nny one of three eorntruccioiu with firtDtnt: 
pitt?nl Atm from imingt prejuat him ttmiitg AO^ pttt*nl Ait cavtingr 

PlupOkt {verb) 

The ordinary rnCAnirig df (hit verb is "to prafesi or olaim by Ib 
ttflor”, c.g. "thia letter puiporta to be written by yOU'^ The me of 
the verb in the paraive It An objecttonabSc and imneceasary innova^ 
tio^r “Statementt which tvcrc purported to have been oflhdal eon- 
firmed the rumoura'" ahould be “lUitemtnti which purported to be 
officia] owhitnied tho rumoun”. 

Rioaw> 

Unlilte (Oiuvitr, eSMst and itrun, rfgar^ requirca an At in such a 
icntcncc as “ I regard it as an h□IllOU^*^ 

SnQpiRE 

Jtipun ihould not be uacd Af an intransitive verb in tho SOfUO of 
wn/aj it is in: 

You do set require to do fny staiaping uhlm you wiih (you 
□eed net) and 

SpeeifI &mi 4 gefnieatf require to be worked uU in. the light oF lociJ 
dtoumitancfl (ipwisl JnriUijeinfiiiU will hfve to be. ^, 0- 

SuayriTtmi 

To miilitkii meaits to put a person or t]ung in the place of another; 
it dota not mean to lahe the place of artothcr. When A is removod 
and B It put in ili pla«K B ij wbjlittrtcd Ibr A and 4 is replaced hy B. 
SuinBiili is UTODgly used in; 

The MiniUcruud he hoped to Ribslltotc emne gfjun with home- 
grown buiey 

The Minister ought either to have used the verb npiwt, or^ IT he 
insisted en tFu: verb stsAr^tWr, to have said “to substitute home'gnt^vn 
barley for coarse grain". 
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and So 

It will ulce some tune to unnvel such a con^tUcaied cue. 

There arc those who tay that this is unidiomatic, and that we 
ought to tay “to complicated a cate”. But if we choose to regard 
them at psedants we shall ha\’e Fowler on our tide, and to cannot be 
far wrong. 

Unsquai, 

The idiom it unequal to, not /or, a task. 

VtllY 

One of the most popular objects of the chase among amateur 
hunters of to>callcd grammatical mittakca used to be M7 with a past 
participle—“very pleated”, for instance. It it true that cannot 
be used granunatically with a past participle—that one cannot, for 
instance, tay “The effect was very enhanc^”; we mtut tay mueA or 
gnaify. But when the participle it no longer serving at a verb, and 
has become in effect an adjective, it it Icp’timate to use pay with it 
at with any other adjective. There can be no objection to “very 
pleated", which means no more than “very glad”, or to “very 
annoyed”, which meant no more than 'Sfcry angry”. But it will not 
do to tay "very inconvenienced” or “very removed”, and in between 
are doubtful cates where it will be at well to be on the safe tide and 
refrain from otry. 

WORTK 

IVortM hat a prepositional force, and needs an object. This ol^ect 
may be either whilt (i.e. the spending of time) or something else. It 
it therefore correct to tay “this job it wt>rth while”; it it alto correct 
to tay “this job it worth doing”. But one object it enough, and to 
it is wrong to tay “this job it wxnth while doing”. 

Wortk-wkiU as an adjective (“a worth>whilc job”) has not yet 
reached more than colloquial status. 

SOME COMMON OAUtes OF OONrUttD KXPRttllON 
Qm/uswn bttwen mart and loss 

It it curiously easy to say the opposite of what one meant when 
making oomparitons of quantity, time or distance, especially if they 
are negative. A common type of this confusion u to be found in such 
statements u “Meetings will be held at not less than monthly 
intervals”, when what it mesmt is that the meetings will be not lest 
frequent than once a month, that is to tay, at not more than naoothly 
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A vimJlar canTtuion led duriiis the wilt to the isiue of & 
Contro] of Maps Oeder prohibiting tht salt of maps d^awn to a smJo 
greater than 40 t raiit to the ineh, instead of greater than one inch 
to the loile^ aa waa JntendedL 

Mtairnitm and ndnirtyin semetmvea oauac a similar oorijhaloti, 
leading to the use of one Tor the other. Ao is the Ibllowng 

lecitaib;, which is wUn frora a passage deprecating the i^'otindijig 
of sdld animali tiy takii^ too long shots at theto: 

It wkmjU be imjMiiiblc (o attempt tn mmlatc dHuiing by laying 
dmva miiuEnnin rttigm and Other wouh 0? (hat sen. 

It would indeed. 

Another Oorr-Cspondent Kndi. as an instance of ambiguity of b 
similar Idnd^ 

On the nuinUnd of Reu the population has been more than 
halved in the pul twenty yoit. 

'fhioitgh not actually ambiguous^ this Is certainly not the cleanest 
way of saying that the populatioii has fUloo to lea than half. 

Ex^anan of nurlhj^ 

Wc learn at an early age that jf v/e v^t to declare one hgurt to 
be a miiltiple of another the proper way of doing so is to say that the 
first is» rnany times the second^ “Pflnt is three times ihreC-’' But in 
later jife some of us stem to forget this acid lo ay "Nine is ihrOc 
limes greater (or three [imes more) than threc'h Not only is this an 
lumecejsary dtstorticn of a simple idiom, but a stlckJer for aocuraoy 
might say even that it was mieleading^ the figure that is chree times 
gteater (or nione) liton throe is not nine but twelve. 1 was moved to 
these rcScctLons by the following passage^ 

The hgure set for the produedon of iron ore in lojj is 3,^00,000 
tens, DtOa ibsul rwelve IJIHB greato' llun in ■'^6; for pag-ircm it h 
4 ,«op,hw tons, ten times greater than m fnr cement 4,000,000 
touj twice >s mudi as la i^G. 

The liVTiCcr of this scema to have forgotten ihe formula of his 
multipilcaiinia tables until rectundied of it by funding himself up 
ngainst the awkwardness of having to say " twice grnator"'. Confosior^ 
is even more hbely lo be cAvsed if percentages are used, ^^^roduction 
was 350 per cent greater than jn 1938” Heaves the reader guessing 
whether It was aj limel or times os great. 

Ottrlftflping 

By ihis I mean a particular form of what the gnrmruarians call 
fiJamism or Foassblc variciics are irdinilc:, but 
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the commonest ex&raple is writing “the reason for this it because.. 
instead of either “this is because*’ or “the reason for this it that 
...” as in the first of these examples. 

The Ministry of Food say that the reason tor the higher price of 
the bbcuitt a because the cost of chocolate has increased. 

The subject of the talk tonight vrill be about ... (A confusion 
betvneen “the subject will be.. .'* and “the talk will be about.. .'*.) 

The reason for the long delay appears to be due to the iaa that 
the medical certificates went astray. (A confusion between “the 
reason b that the certificates went astray*’ and “the delay a due to 
the fact that the certificates went astray*’.) 

The cause of the delay a due to the shortage of materials. (A 
confusion between “the catac of the delay a the shortage*’ and 
“the delay a due to the shortage*'.) 

By Car the greater naaiority.... (A confusion between “the great 
nsajOTt^’ and “by far the greater part’’.) 

He aid not say that all actiont for libel or shuider were never 
properly brought. (A confusion between “that all actions . .. were 
unproptfly brought'* and "that actions . . . were never properly 
brwjght’*.) 

An attempt %vill be made tha morniiw to try to avert the threatened 
strike. (Those wbo were going to do thb ought have attempted to 
do it or tried to do it. But merely to attempt to try sceim rather 
half-hearted.) 

Save only in exceptional circunatanccs will any further develop¬ 
ment be contemplated. (A confusfon between “only in cxceptioiuU 
circunauncet will any iVirther devdopment be contemplatoa*’ and 
“save in exceptional circuixatanccs no further development will be 
contemplated .) 

The common fault of duplicating either the future or the past 
u a form of this error. 

The most probable thing will be that they will be sold in a Govern- 
ment auction. 

Thu should be “The most probable thirtg u that they will be**. 

The Minuter said he would have liked the Government of Eire to 
have oflered us butter instead of cream. 

This should be “he would have liked the Government of Eire 
to offer . . 


Qjial^ficatum of AbtoluUj 

Certain adjectives and adverbs cannot properly be qualified by 
such words as mm, loss, vrty, rathtr, because they do not admit of 
degrees, f/niftw is the ouutanding example. When we say a thing is 
we mean that there is nothing else of its kind in existence; 
raf^r is meaningless. But we can of course say almost uitiqm. 
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Ic tj fuy do slip into pcdjinlTy 1 ^*^, and to condemn the qaaLi- 
fication of word* which arc pcrhspa strictly ahsolutia but arc no 
longer » treated—Jriifj far inHUncet and tmpty and Jit!L Wc oajght 
not to ibrint ittmi saying "very Erne", or "the hall wa? even emptier 
today than yeateidaj^' or "this cupb»td Ja fuller than that'', Eut 
this Latitude must not bc abused' It is strained when an ofBcLaJ 
ciieular dehriCJ “Jraining a bulk tank” ai ''femoviug the tiquid. 
contents that remain after emptying" ■ it is oertainly carried too far 
in (hi* quotation; 

II Trtny joiEly be said that (he deiisn at bnitaiy iiiitjngt liai now 
mebed a liigh desFec oT iwiCectLon. 

Nor should tve eandone the capieniors rHt>re Or fur even 

(hough I found it in a book ou by an eminent Exjntemparary 
maa of lettot. Not does the comparative setm happily choacti in man 
Wtjifl, which a correspondeht lelb me hf has seen in an advertise- 
merit. 

Jlr^rJIkui 

Pronoun* were inverLted to avoid the necessity of repeating nouiUL 
The section on PboMOUh-s (p. 143) deal* wiih this gubjeet, and aho 
with the device known a* "the polite alias” or "degaot varJatian”. 

Unnecessary lepctitiion of a word is htitating to a reader. K it 
etkn be avoided tn a natural way it should be. For iiutance^ in the 
sentence “The Mimsier has considered tliis application, and con¬ 
siders chat there should be a market in Canada”^ the repetition of 
"consider" gives the sentenOt a clumsy and earelea ait. The «C0n4 
one might just a* weE have been "thinka". It would have been easy 
also to avoid the ugly rcpetilian of fueniial in tho sontenoc “it is 
wencial that che hfioittcer shixsid have before him outline pn>n 
graromea of esaentiat works". But where the siune (Hug Or SteC is 
repeatedly mentioned, it i* beicer to repeat a word than to avoid it 
in a labotpred anci obvious way, 

Iiritatmg repetition Pf A sound, (assonaiice] i* usually mere care- 
letaness. 

Tlie cAddoverty u u wbLcb agenc>' ihouild perLona the actual 
contraeftial work of ereedgn cJ hoosp. 

RevcrEiiiff u (be tubjeet of the. Letter the latter wrote.... (Thit i* 
ioddensihtc beuuK it ooukt *0 wly be ivultEed by ailing "the 
liuer" by luma.) 

Since a oertsiir aipwat of lUKeftaluty Mill aiipan to eitiit. 

This is not even troc, for 1 fed sure that what really exuted was 
an UDCcrtain amounr of unoertainLy. 
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A FEW FOlNTa or 8PELL1NO 

ACTARaiY 

AvUanfy mearu absolute sovereignty. Autar!^ (sometimes mis-spelt 
autard^) means self-sufficiency. The dificrence In spelling reflecu 
the different Greek words from which (hey are deriv^. 

Defendant 

In the orduuuy usage of today dtptndanl is a noun meaning “a 
person who depciids on another for support, posiu'on, etc.” (O.E.D.). 
Dtpandtnt is an adjective meaning relying on or sul^ect to something 
else. Dependants are dependent on the person whose dependants 
they are. 

ENftinitY 

Euqtaty and mqmy have long existed together as altemadve spel¬ 
lings of the same word. In America in^uiiy is dislodging tnqmy for 
all purposes. In England a useful distinction is developing: enftfl'ry is 
used fbr asking a question and iaquiy for making an investigation. 
Thus you might enquire what time the inquiry l^ns. 

Forego 

Tofingo is to go before (the foregoing provisions of this Act). To 
forgp is to go witl^ut, to waive (he will forgo his right). 

ISE or IzE 

On the question whether verbs like orgamu and nouns like organ- 
satian should be spelt with an i or a ^ the authorities differ. The 
O.E.D. fovoun universal icr, arguing that the suffix is always in its 
origin either Greek or Latin smd in both languages it is spelt with 
a .C. So do the University Presses of Oxford and Gaxnbridge. 
Other authorities, including some English printers, recommend 
universal iso. Fowler stands between these two opinions. He points 
out that the O.E.D.’s advice over-simptifies the problem, since there 
are some verbs (e.g. advtrtise, am^iu, dtspist, txtreitt artd ntnnur) 
which are never spelt i^s in this country. On the other hand, he says 
”the difficulty of remembering which these i» verbs are is the only 
reason for making ist universal, and the sacrifice of significance to 
ease docs not seem justified”. This austere conclusion will not com¬ 
mend itself to everyone. It docs not do so to the authors of the 
A.B.C. ^ English Usagt, who say roundly, “the advice given here is 
to end them all in uy”, a verdict with which I respectfully agree. 


X 

Punctuation 


Tbkt lucAcd THcn utfi vnll kfuDTvnl (d -diligrcE gd iIili lubjwt ef 
punctiBltan u in ibelf i. provT, llint (be Vnowlfidi^ Itf j|, nt iheorv Uhl 
prUliM; il of KtOin jittpOrttAEC. 1 lUrvE k>mBd bv EhpeiKnicc^ 

ibml, if ideu thai ue dif&qtili to ooilcntiBEl nrfl wojkt]^ KpfcrtLcd, 
llicy bNhiiE clcutd-;: UhI llui;, On ibc oElttf hond^ Ebctn^ dc&divi{. 
jujoctuuiom, mijiy pufigci jm ooniui^d msd dinofittr » »l»dl a 
dE^Ot^ ilut UTTTicliiinci [bf7 mn. with diModCy bE uiLdEntood, or cveh 
( uiniM. bt taitdcruoDd nt *[L 

Amitl MunirtUd. rad», iFtom tit; Ijbiu- 

luioft nrt ftwltofw, in Ptvuif^ ffteUtt bf T. P. JHtJ 
M. F. A. H'LUAHb, koulllEdgj^ ] 

This ki a lai^gc mbjoctL Wholft books have been written about it^ 
and it ia stiU tni«, h\s it aftpaarcntly waj 500 year* ago^ thai Ho two 
authoHtlts complctdy ai^roc. Toslc Etnd cominon sense are more 
important than any Tvio; you put in sm^ lo h^lp yotir readin- to 
undoiatand you, not to please ^rrumnaiians. And you should try so 
to vmte that he will imdeeitand you wiih n niJnirnum of help of 
that sort. Fowkr SAys r 

It is 4 sound priivciplc tlut bS lev/ ttc^ shbuid be used as wIlE do 
the ^‘Ark,. L. Eyeryone should mke up his uiind not to depend on 
hn stops. Tbey bfa m be regarded, ai desieer, not ibr M.M-iitg'bun. ihe 
Lrnuble of |aiuing his words in tlw order tbnt uacurady gi™ the 
reeiuired raeuiing, but Am- saving hb resider the tneesent or two that 
is^d leoMtiiiKSj without thpn, Ik n«*ss»rily ^nt on rcsdii^ the 
sentooco twi« Over, Qivee 10 euch the Hottal arnngeinent, usd 
tgaie Ibr the details. It [uay aliDoat be mid. (hat wbatTeadi wruo^y 
if the stop aie rerneved it radically bad; Htops are not to alter the 
EneifiLllg, t>Ul merely (O show it up. IlMse who are learning to writt 
should ntak; a praeiiee of puning dowo elU they want to say wtlhout 
stops fwr. WlMt then, on reading over, natyrnlly nnasigirf ilsclf 
contrary lo the Intention ihcnddbc Dot punctuated, but altered] and 
the itopB rilOSlU be H lew V pebble cunsiitcndy with (he recegniied 
ndes- 

The symbolf we shttll have* to OOnndCr in this chApter nrt the 
apostrophe'^ COlon^ nonu^n> dash, full stop, hyphen^ mverted Domtnas, 
fjucjtton mark, tenucolonL It wilEabo be a suitablic place Co Eaysomc- 
4 jng nboul Oapitsl letKtf, paragraphs, partntheSM and senttnets. 

AvosTftOPire 

The only uses of die apostrophe that caJI tor uotioc are (u) its use 
to denote the pOSessivt ofnames ending in / and orptOrtoutlS, (£') ils 
lyG 
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use before a final s to show that the s U forming the plural of a >wotx 1 
or symbol not ordinarily admitting of a plural and (e) iu use with a 
defining plural (e.g. Ttnjftar’s i$npnso>umnt). 

(a) TTiere is no umversally accepted code of rules governing the 
formation of the possessive case of names ending in s, but the most 
favoured practice (expecially with monoeyllablM) seems to be not 
just to put an apostrophe at the end of the word, as one docs with an 
ordinary plural (strangers' gallery), but to add another r—Mr. 
Jones’s room, St. James’s street, not Mr. Jones’ room, St. James’ 
street. 

As to pronouns, all these except the pronoun tat dispense with an 
apostrophe in their possessive cases— htrs, yours, tkms, ours and iff, 
but mm’s, not oMf. It's is not the possessive of it but a contraction of 
it is: the apostrophe is performing its normal duty of showing that 
a letter has been omitt^. 

{b) Whether an apostrophe should be used to denote the plural 
of a word or symbol that does not ordinarily make a plural depends 
on whether the plural is readily recognisable as su^ Unless the 
reader really iteeds help it should not be thrust upon him It is clearly 
justified with single letters: “there arc two o’s in woolly”; “mind 
your p’s and q’s”. Otherwise it is rarely called for. It shcmld not be 
used with contractions (e.g. M.Pj) or merely because what is put 
into the plural is not a noun. Editors of Shakespeare do without it 
in "Tellest thou me of ifi”, and Rudyard Kipling did not think it 
necessary in: 

One nuition Hows, two million Wbctei, 

And seven million Whys. 

(s)Whethcr one should use an apostrophe in such expressions as 
"Ten years imprisonnsent” is a disputed and not very important 
point llie answer seems to be that if Itnynrs is regarded at a descrip¬ 
tive genitive (like busman's in busman's Midaji) we must write ,;«srr’; 
if as an adjectival phrase there must be no apostrophe but the words 
must be hyphened (sot Hyphen). In the singular (aytar's imfoison- 
mint) year's can only be a descriptive genitive. 

In such phrases as games master and customs examination, games and 
customs are clearly adjectival, tmd need no apostrophe. 

Capitals 

Several correspondents have asked me to say something about the 
use of capiul letters. The difficulty is to know what to say. No one 
needs tcUing that capitals arc used for the first letter in every 
sentence, for proper names and the names of the months and days 
and the titles of books and newspapers. The only difficulty is with 
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'wDfd? that sure KtniiclJinct written with cSipic^ii ati4 scimctiincE nnt. 
Here there mji be DO general rule f ever^-onc must d* what he chEela 
(tiMt fittihg. But two pieces of advice may perhaiJS 1 k given t 

{!} Use a capiui iwf the particuJsr and a small Iclttr [rtf the 
general. Thus;. 

It is ■ street leading out njf Oxfud Street. 

T Have said somrtMeg abmt dm in Cbapltr 1 ; [ thalL have mate 
le ay Jn latee ehapten. 

In this case ilit Judgt went beycmil a judgie't proper fanetiijtu. 

Many partiamend have been nsodeJId on wt iWlunscnt. 

(ill Whattver practice yaa adoptH bft consistent thrangtiDut any 
docucaent you arc writing. 

Co LOW 

About the use of the mlod thece ii even less agreemeeit amon^ 
the authoritt« tl^ about the use of other iMpt. All agree that its 
systematic uec as one of a scdts of diffeccfit pauso-valucs haa bIiuOsC 
ched out with the decay of Esmial periods. But sOSOc hold that it is 
still useful as something t«s than a lull Stop and more than a reml- 
ootonj others: deny it. Into this wc noed not enter; it will be though 
to note that the loJIowing'uses are generally roc<^^3c4 as legitimate t 

(a) To marh more slnyply than a semicolon would the antithesis 
between twu sentetices. 

In pecce-iiinE the CSvil Service u a targt^t of frequmt cdiiclsos: 

■a WH>tiDie criSciHU U verr Jtreatiy iiLcnosed.. 

In lemE. Cases the csceudvc carrin out most of ihe fLuictionsj in 
Olliers the delcgnCiop a much Jm erttiiilw. 

(^] To precede ^ caplanaiton or paniouiarisalJon or to inlrd^ 
duce a list or scries; in the words of Fowler "to deliver the good* that 
have been invoiced in the preecdiflg wo«ls^^ 

The doign ef the Kheol was ui icipottant pnrt of the schemer 
PiMt ODke ooiHiten with all the n<™saJT stora were ayaiJabEe acd 
inim pnd ItbjiibJ spedmesu of the VAtious decuments in uie were 
CKhitnied on die walls of light and chwrfnl eUsmbCHas. 

News Tcachd n. nAiiiiddl psper rr«n tworourccf: the news agendes 
and its own e«TefpoTideols. 

For the second purpose the dash is the colon’r weaker relative. 
CouuA 

The usO of commas cruicot bo leamed by rule. Not only docs 
conventional praetice vary frotn period to periodj but good wrilOra 
of the samft period difler nmong iJvcmsedvea. Moreover stops have 
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two kinds of duty. One is to show the construction of sentences— 
the '*pamni«tiasl*’ duty. The other is to introduce nuances into the 
meaning—the “rhetorical” duty. “I went to his house and I found 
him there” is a colourless statement. “I went to his house, and I 
found kun there” hints that it was not quite a matter of course that 
he should have been found there. “I went to his house. And I found 
him there”. This indicates that to find him there was surprising. 
Similarly you can give a difTcrent nuance to what you write by 
encasing adverbs or adverbial phrases in commas. "He was, 
apparently, vrilling to support you” throws a shade of doubt on his 
bona fides that is not present in “He was apparently willing to 
support you”. 

']^e correct use of the comma—if there is such a thing as "correct” 
use—can only be acquired by common sense, observation and taste. 
Present practice is markedly different from that of the past in using 
commas much less freely. The flftccnth>century pasuge that heads 
this chapter is peppered with them with a libCTality not approved 
by modem practice. 

I shall attempt no more than to point out some traps that commas 
set for the unwary, and those who want to know more about the 
subject I would rrfer to Carey’s Mind tht St^* a little book which 
has the rare merit of explaining the principles of punctuation without 
getting lost in its no>man*s-land. I shall frist d^ with some uses of 
the comma that are generally regarded as incorrect, and then with 
uses which, though they may not be incorrect, need special care in 
handling, or are questionable. 

A. Incorrect uses. 

(i) The use of a comma between two independent sentences not 
link^ by a conjunction. The usual practice is to use a heavier stop 
in this position, usually a semicolon. (See also under Sxuioouw, 
P- «93 ) 

We wrote on the lath May asking for an urgent report regarding 
the above contractor’s oomplsint, tbit was foUoM^ up on the 
t4(h May by a tekphone call. 

You may not be aware that a Youth Employment Service b 
operating throughout the country, in tome areas it b under the 
control of the Ministry of Labour a^ National Service and in others 
of the Education Aumorities. 

There should be a semicolon afrer tomfilaint in the first quotation 
and tnuntiy in the second. 

The Department cannot guarantee that a licence will be bsued, 
you should not tberefbee arrange for any shipment 

•Cambridge University Prew, 1999. 
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I rtgrit [tue <tclay Jil pcplying bD ywir letter bvt Mr, X wbe u-m 
doJiitg M(h tt it on teaii'e, bowevieTj I gione luite i1h JsattevL.. j 

Thm iJbOtild be A lull itpp after in ifue fiiat quotaciooi aiul 

aAcf ttaoe in the scoond. 

(ii) The use «f (me Cficntni imiesd tiihcr a pair pr npiic. 

T}^ very cpmmipn hlutidm is more cutty illuaCriit«l than mploincd. 
It iaabmoat like using one only of pair of bradtets, Wprdi that art 
parenthetical Tuay be able tn do without any corumUj but if there 
iaacDcnina at ooicendafthem dtere must be orC at the Other end too. 

AguEuC. all thii raijit be let eoniidEraCkKiia ivlueh, ■□ our AubmhaJan 
lire Qverwhclmjw. (Omit the oomniJi.) 

Wc iboutd be glad if you wruJId inCbg:^ Vi AuT reCAitl yturpeos, 

of uiy agcDcy afitecnteiit iinally racbed. {Ettbcf omit the comma or 

msETt □« eiia ur.) 

It r«ill be noted that for the dcvelop^Dt ek^ Treanity-finEnoed 
pftijccb arc tc be gniuped topCliET. (ulher Ankllt tbe eonUkui Or lAACrt 
one after HftoJ.} 

Tbc Erst Js the acuir sbortage ibac. u frcqueucly esisu, of siilcable 
premire* where people can cocne Ewethcr. (Omit the oormno-) 

ibe principal purpou is u proi’idE Ibr chis dlviaion btfivvecu the 
minacer and the go'renung body cooDcmed, ofprerndiei and property 
held partly for iMspicnl purpooea and pertly for other purpoKi. (Omit 

the ■r WTFIFTlB j 

(ui) The use of oemmas with "'defining’’ relative clauses. 

RjcIeIlvc dnuscs fail into two main cbijsns^ GiainiitEriani give 
them dlHercnt lEbeJs, but ^jiaiiis and £0tni?ienJlivt£ ^te the most con¬ 
venient aod descnptivcL If you say ''‘The man who was here this 
morning told me that'’, the letative clause is a defining one; it com¬ 
pletes the subject "'the inan’\ which conveys no dcEnitc meaning 
wtchout it. But if you sayj ‘'Jonea^ who waa here this morning, tcld 
me that”, the relative clautc il commentingi ihe *ul^]ect “Jona” iJ 
already com plefe End the relative clause merely adds a bit of inform¬ 
ation about him which may or may not be important but ii not 
entnlial to the definition of the sulyectL A oommcntii^ dausc 
dauld be witltin commas,^ a dcfiriirig onO should ntKr This is not 4 ji 
arbitrary rule; it is a utkltEarian ouCl If you do not observe it, you 
may fail to make youf meaning desTj, or you may even say some¬ 
thing different £om what you intend. For instance; 

A partJndlmr uwd a proviHon for young women, who owing to 
'war OOndidiOm have been deprived nf normal □pportunitiB of 
leimlfig hnniecnfL , + , 

Here the comma announeej chat the relative clause is ^^com* 
menting'"; it is added by way of explanation why young women io 
general had this need after the war, Without the comma the relative 
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cUuae would be read as a “defining” one, limiting the need for this 
provision to those particular youttg women who had in (act boon 
deprived of those opportunities. Conversely: 

Any expenditure incurred on major awards to studeott, who are 
not recognised lor asustance from the Ministry, will rank for 
grant ... 

Here the comma is wrong. The relative clause must be “defining”. 
The commas suggest that it is “commenting” and imply that no 
students are recognised for assistance. 

I have made enquiries, and find that the clerk, who dealt with 
your enquiry, recorded the name of the firm correctly. 

The relative clause here is a defining one. The comma turns it 
into a commenting one and implies that the writer has only one 
clerk. The truth is that one of several is being singled out; and this 
if made clear if the commas afVer cUrk and tnqmry are omitted. 

The same mistake is made in: 

The Munstry issues permits to employing authorities to enable 
foreigners to land in this country for the purpose of taking uq> employ¬ 
ment, for which British subfcctt are not available. 

The grammatical implication of this is that employment in 
general is not a thing for which British subjects are av^able. 

An instruction book csdlcd “Pre-aircrew English”, supplied during 
the war to airmen in training in a Commonwealth country, con¬ 
tained an encouragement to its readers to “smarten up their 
English”. This ended: 

Pilots, whose mindt are dull, do not usually live long. 

The commas convert a truism into an insult. 

(iv) The insertion of a meaningless comnna into an “absolute 
phrase". 

An absolute phrase (e.g. “then, the work being finished, we went 
home") always has parenthetic commas round it. But there is no 
sense in the comma that so often carelessly appears inside it. 

The House of Commons, having passed the third reading by s large 
majority after an animated debst^ the bill was sent to the Lords. 

The insertion of the first comma leaves the House of Commons 
in the air waiting for a verb that never comes. (See p. 156.) 

(v) The use of commas in an endeavour to clarify faultily con¬ 
structed sentences. 

It is instructive to compare the following extracts from two 
documents issued by the same department. 


iSa Ti^E COMPLETE 

It tlkOuld be note^ lh»t qn ol^ioeT ctiwd ifl i»y iimuBBCt 
contributHHU before tlie ditisefllu nturaeioecDKnt of hLi emergency 
itfviee, rnramed uninjured For & period, vurySng bctvrtSHi eigDleen 
monthi and two^dra-halT ycau^ freau ibc dare at biia luc mntm 
button aod WDuId^ therdbre^ W couipulKirUy ioiored. itbij crnttigency 
jcrvioc eomnreDcd during (bal perjod. 

OflfiEieu appointed to emerprKTy wnmiiponj direct frean, civO 
life tvbo were not iiuured botch or peoiEoot purpoua at the 
cottuivencenwrit nf cmwgcoty Krvk® nn; not compuborily inauicd 
during rervicer 

Wby (hbuld Uk iiut of these enCructs L>e full ct commas and tbe 
second have none? The ajoawer can only 1)0 thatK whtrOiu the second 
SCftteiiCe is short and dear, the first is long and obscure. The writer 
tried to hdp tho roador by pvtling in fiiv^ oornmas, but ali he did 
was to give him five jotti. 1^ only plaec where there might have 
been a comma a after rvntri^fluiij and there the writer has omitted 
to put One. 

Another example of the same abuse: of a comma is: 

Moreover, dir«civ(is and cuuicnti at the national level art 
etocntiBl prereqiunta in a nfanobl teanemy, wbcjw: they were 
ocilv nccuia^' Jhr the ^ttlJijbpwnt of tlandardt or for grtnt-^ 
and bcTTOwiTlg prurpOKt, in die eoroinrativcly tree xyilem cf 
yaterday. 

The proper ptaec for ^Sn the comparaiiyely fiec system of 
yesterday’' is after uiAmarj, and it is a poor second-best to try to 
throw it bact tlwre by putting a comma in ftont of it, 

Tbe iTMHt barc&iccd attempt I have come acroa to correct a 
slovenly senleacc by a comma was perpebrated by n Ooloitial b^op^ 
who WTOte to Thi Tinits a lectw COntiiining the sentence: 

I should liisc toplead with tome efduwo nwn wbo new feel *dijmwt 
to join the OateDonl SerHce, 

After the pubficadon of the klccr the bishop wrote again to TAf 
Tiffler, sayingt 

The oeeiuiui of ■ comnut in my leltcr maid one aeon tp suggat 
that raeii. Plight feel ashamed rfjcanipg the -Colonial ScrvJee. Aly 
typejcrjut rtadt, “1 ibcnld liire to plead with sopse of thw men who 
DOW feel uhnmed, to join (be CeiOfkiot $ervice’V* 

(vi) llie use of a cemma to mart the end oF the SUtgCct of a verb, 
or the he^rtning of the object (Set aiso p. lag.) 

It cannot be said td be Always wrong to uk a comma to mart the 
end of a eomporicc subject, becauie good writers somodmta do it 
deliberately. For instance, cmc might write; 

‘QiSoled ill Gpwana Whyte, tf EiTeis, Chaltrwn, 
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The auotion whether it is leghimete to use s comnu to murk the 
cad of tne subject, b sn srgusUe one. 

But the comma is unnecessary; the reader does not need its help. 
To use commas in this way b a dsuigerous habit; it encourages a 
writer to shirk the trouble of so arranging hb sentences as to make 
their meaning plain without punctuation. 

I am ho%vcver to draw your attention to the £sct that goods sulyect 
to import licenaing which are despatched to tbb country without the 
necessary licctsce having hnt been obtained, arc 00 arrival liabie to 
seizure.. .. 

If the subject b so long that it seems to need a boundary post at 
the end, it would be better not to use the slovenly device of a comma 
but to rewrite the sentence in conditional fonn. 

... if goods subject to import licensing are deipatchod ... they 
are on arrlvaL ... 

In the following sentence the comma merely interrupts the flow: 

J am now in a position to say that all the numerous delegates who 
have replied, hea^y endorse the recommendation. 

Postponement of the object may get a writer into the same 
trouble. 

In the case of both whole-time and part-time officers, the general 
duties undertaken by them include the duty of treating without 
any additionsd remuneration and without any ri^t to recover 
private lees, patients in their charge who are occupying Section s 
accommodation under the provbo to Section 5 (t) ^ the Act. 

Thb unlovely sentence obviously needs recasting. One way of 
doing thb would be: 

The general duties undertaken by both wbole-tiine and part- 
time oflicert include the treating of patients in thdr charge who are 
occupying Section j aocoonimodation under the proviso to 
Section 5 (i) of the Act, and they are not entitled to receive 
additional renMirteration tor it or to recover private fees. 

(vi) The use of commas before a clause beginning with that. 
A comma was at one time always used in this position: 

It b a just though trite obaervaiion, that victorious Rome was 
itself subdued by the arts of Greece. (Gibbon.) 

The true meaning b so uncertain and remote, that it b never 
sowht. (Johnson.) 

Tm author well knew, that two gentlemen ... had differed with 
him. (Burke.) 

We are more sparing of commas nowadays, and thb practice has 
gone out of fashion. ''Indeed it b safe to say that immediately belbre 
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a comnia vnlt be iidrnisnbCe mote t^4ely ttum 
bcSffc any otKrr conjunction."* 

Dr If we lum firtm uM of the coinina generally regaitlsd U in- 
conect tq those gcneraJly regarded sXs legiticBaJc, wc find one or 
two [hat need sped^J Or^r 

{ij The use of commas uith adverbs and adverbial phrases. 

(^) At the be^nruug of scntcncts. 

In tlKir *b#tftce, inviJl b? dtslrabh ... 

KcvErdtelcm^ rhi^ is need for speeiB.1 rare ^^ 

[n prRcdH^ j.t bu two 'Ibiind adviuble . L r 

Some writers put a comma here aj a matter of caaiac. But otbera 
do it OUly if a cnmraa is needed to emphasise a contrast or to 
prevent the reader froni going off on i wrong ioent, as in: 

A few dayi after, Che Mmiicer of Xj.bour proeeised. ihat a denier 
of the ttrika wedd be pobltihed. 

Two miCei cm, the toad n wotse. 

On the prirtciple that stops ^ollUI not be used unless they are 
Ftceded, this discTi mi nation is to be coiuinonded. 

Within sentences. 

To enclose an adverb in comiuai is, as we have seeu^ a legitimate 
nnd useful way of emphasuing it. “All thcio ttungs may, cvctilually, 
come to pajs'^ is another way of saying “All these things may come 
[o pMs—oveocuaUy”. Or it may serve to emphasise the subject of 
the .lenttDce: "He, however, thought difletencly". The comtnas 
underline Ar. But certain comimon adverba such as lAtrefafit Aewnur, 
/«rA^, ^ tearu, present difficulties because of a ConventiOin, that 
they should always be enclosed in comnm^ whether emphasised or 
not- T]iji is datigerou;; the only safe conrsc is to treat the question 
!ia one not of rule but of Oommon scnse, i^ird to judge each csac on 
in merits. Lord I3ttnsany blames printen for this convention: 

The Writer |Hiu down “1 am domg to Dablin perhapet, with 
Murphy''. Or he writes 'T wu gwn^ to Dutlin, perhaps with 
Miii4h/'. But id cLLher ease these pcsuleat eoramas rwoop down, 

PtK troid his pen, but from the parts of ihe cnmhjcs where 

(bey were bred io the prmter's oBlep, aM will aligbr on either side 
rf ihe word pirAdpr, maVinj it ijapcAubte for the renileT U> kuow 
ihe wriurh BatanLog, making it ioaposuUE to sec whether (he doubt 
Lmpliol by the wora aflCbrted LtiUui At Muiphy. I iviU quoto 

aa actusl ease I saw in a ncv>i:ptper. A naval offioer wu ^vipk 
ciddEnce befocE e Osurt, Sind sud, *‘'1 dscirled cm m altcratjOll of 
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ooone”. But tince (be wordi “of ooune” must ahvmyi be turrouoded 
by commas, the printer's comiriM came down oo them ... and (he 
acntcnce read, “I decided upon an alteration, orooune''l 

The adverb howeotr is specially likely to stand in need of clarifying 
commas. For instance, Burke wrote: 

The author is compelled, however reluclantly, to receive the 
sentence pronounced on biro in the House of Cottons as that of 
the Party. 

The meaning of this Kntence would be different if the comma 
after ttluclatUly were omitted, and one inserted after howntr. 

The author is compelled, however, reluctantly to receive, etc. 

(u) The "throw-back" comma. 

A common use of the comma as a clarifier is to show that what 
follows it refers not to what immediately precedes it but to something 
further back. William Cobbett, in the grammar that he wrote for his 
young ton, pointed out that "You will be rich if you be industrious, 
in a few years" did not mean the same as "you will be rich, if you 
be industrious in a few years". The comma that precedes the 
adverbial phrase ui a Jtw ytert indicates that that phr^ refers not 
to “if you be industrious" but to the whole clause "you will be rich 
if you be industrious". As usual, the device is clumsy. The proper 
way of writing the icntentx is "You wilt be rich in a few years if you 
be induatrioiu”. If words are arranged in the right order these 
artificial aids will rarely be necessary. Examples of the dangers of the 
“throw-back" comma will be found on p. 151 under the heading 
uMch. 

(ui) Years in commas. 

Printers and typists arc apparently taught that, in dates, the year 
must be encased in commas. (“On the and August, ipy), a com¬ 
mittee was appointed; on the 6th December, 1951, it reported"). 
I know of no usefulness that could be claim^ for this practice to 
ofiset its niggling and irritating appearance. There arc signs of an 
incipient revolt against it. At least one official publication has been 
issu^ lately that discards this use of the comma almost ostentatiously. 
But I expect that House Rules and Secreurial Colleges will put up 
a successful resistance to so rcvolultonary an idea. 

(iv) Commas in series. 

(a) Nouiu and phrases. 

In such a sentence as: 

The company included Arobanadon, Ministers, Bishops and 
Judges. 
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cociittia art aiwayi put afta each icem iR the series up to the ]ait 
but one, but practJCe varica tibwjtt putting a comma bctvL'c«:i the 
East but ane and the W introdmeins the Jasu Neither praclJcc is 
wrong. Those who favour a conuna (a laiinorityj but gaining ground) 
argue that, il\MX a-coinina may scmctirnci be jnecefitary to prevent 
ambiguity there had bettor be one there always. Supposing the 
Icntotiioc were; 

The wanpany included th* Eiitopa oF Wiivd*tas*r, Salisbury, 
DruMJ, and &tli and WtBt. 

the reader uuverscd la the English ecdejiaadcal hierarchy rrceds (h* 
comma after BrisSel in order to sort out the two bishops;.'Without 
it they might be, grammatically and geographically, either {u) 
Bristol and Bath and [i) Wells, or (a) Bristol and (6) Bath and 
WdU. Ambiguity cannot be justified by paying that those who arc 
intCTMted will loww what if meant and thuac who ftrC iiOl wiH not 
uaie. 

{fr) Adjectivoir 

Where the series is of ju^jtetivea preceding a noun, it is a matter 
of tasto whether there art commas between them or not; 

AjEUy verbose pcsmpoui letter, and 
A filly, verb^, pompous letter 

are equally cottocE- The uommaf merely give a little emphani to the 
adjectives. Where the final ay^edive is one that describe the spedes 
efthe noun^ it must of oaursc be regjlrded as part of the noam, and 
not be ptreceded by a comma. Thus: 

A Hlly^ yrrbvse, pampniui cjficlal letter. 


Dasii 

The dash is seductive; it tompts the writer to use it 4S a punetua- 
tion-maid-or-allAvork (hat saves lum the trouble of choosing the right 
atop. Wo all know letter-writers who cany this habit to the length of 
relying On Ofie punctuation mark oul^—a nondescript symbol that 
might be a da^ or might he lomething else. Moreover the dnih 
lends easily to rhetorical uses that may be Out of place in 
hiundrum prose. ?crh»pf that it why T have been tempted to go to 
Slt Winston Chutohill's war speeches &r exnmptcs of its recogntBcd 
uses. 

(a) In pairs fbr 4 pareothflijr 

No futuie genemcioa of EttgUihupeakliig folks—fbr thaE u the 
Cnbunal ce wlikh we will appeal—will doubt that we wSre KuUchsa. 
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(^) To introduce an explanation, amplification, paraphrase, 
particularisation or correction of what immediately precedes it. 

They were surely amoiw the nuxt noble and bestevolem instincts 
of the huntan heart—the 1^ of peace, the toil for peace, the strife 
for peace, the pursuit of poux, even at great peril. 

Overhead me far-ranging Catalina air-boats soared—vigilant 
protecting eagles in the sl^. 

The eim of our financial resources was in tight—nay, had actually 
been resxhed. 

(e) To indicnte that the construction of the sentence, as begun, 
will be left unfinished (what the grammarians call macclulhtn). 

But when you come to other countries—oddly enough I taw a 
mcatMge from the authorities which are roost oonoemed with our 
Arab problem at present, urging that we should be careful not to 
indulge in too gloomy forecasts. 

(d) To gather up the subject of a sentence when it is a very long 
one; after the long loose canter of the subject you need to collect 
your horse for the jump to the verb. 

The formidable power of Nasi Germany, the vast oua of 
destructive munitions that they have made or captured, the courage 
skill and audacity of their striking forces, die ruthlessness of tbw 
central war direction, the prostrate conoitioa of so many people 
under their yoke, the resources of so many lands which may to some 
extent become atailable to them—all these restrain r^joscuig and 
fbr^ the slightest r el axa ti on. 

Similarly with the jump from the verb. 

I would say generally that we must regard aU those victims of ^ 
Nszi executiooers in so many lan^ who are labelled Communira 
and Jew»->we must regard them^t as if they were brave soldiers 
die for their country on the field of battle. 

(«) To introduce a paradoxical, humorous or whimsical ending 
to a sentence. 

He makes nustakes, as I do, though not so many or so serious—he 
has not the same oppoctunities. 

(/) With a colon to introduce a substantial quotation or a list 
(e.g. Of follows: — ^). This, though common, is unnecessary since 
eit^ the colon or the dash can do all that is needed by itself. 

Full stop 

The full stop is an exception to the rule that stops should be few. 
I no advice to give about it except that it should be plentifully 
used: in other words to repeat the advice I have already given that 
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sa«t0M $})OUW Ik aharl-1 am. not, of ooluMj sugEeatins (int gootJ 
prose Dcvcr ODiitdns long orK On ihic prOse ia a 

jnjdkiiHis oF iFic 'with the Bhort. Mark "t wain, after 

advising young authon to write sluiai: sentcci'Cei ia a rule, lidded: 

At tisaca he nuy Lnduilnhiiiiseirwidi b. lenj: but he will rnalce 

ivcTE: that ikcTE ixE iw ((uds 11] ii, TO vagsKnccsH, no parcncheluat 
inttmipiMMB of its vitw *» a wlwle; when he baa dqme with St 
wun't a tUFSErpedi with halTof ics arches, under (he water, it will 
be ■ torch-light procentm ,* 

If you can wfiR long Kiiienos that you arc aatiafied reajjy merit 
that dcscripdon, by all mcatiB surprise and dcLight your rcadcrj 
with one occasionalEy. But ihc short onA are sa^, I have said more 
about this on pp, sa/j and 194. 

Always use a liill slop to scpamlc slfttcments between which there 
is no nrue continuity of thought. For c^nipla^ and 19 too close a 
link in [hesc sentences. 

There we C30 Ik^ in the school and the (enn will end on 
April isE. 

As regwdi Mr- Smith's ewe a report wm nude on papen AD 540 
and I uMentand he b now dead. 

Hyphen 

In Modem Engliih Ufogt Fowler makes (id elaborate study of the 
hyphen. He begins engaginsly by pointing out that ‘^SiUptrfluous 
hairwremover" can only mtan a hair-rein over that nobody wanta^ 
and be proceeds to work out a code of rulcj for the l>iOpor USO of the 
hyphen. He adniiis that iho result of foLowing hla rnln oElcn 
dider from current usagc'^ BuE, he addj, "that uSag# is sO variable 
Its to he better named caprice*'. The author of the atylewbonk nf the 
Oxford University Prea of New Vortt {quOled in Perrin's Wriltr's 
Cvidt) strikes the Sliune nole when he saya 'Tf you take, hyphens 
seriously yxni will surely go mad", 

I have no intcntian of taking hyphciu seriously- ThOtt who wish 
to do Eo I leave to Fowter’t eleven columns. If I attempted to Jay 
down any nila I should certainly go aalray, and give advice not 
seemly to he followed. For inttanoei, the general practice of hyphen¬ 
ing ctf when it is attached aa a preluc to a word beginning with a 
vowel has always seexaed W tue abeurd^ espodaliy as it leads to JUCh 
pOSiibiLltia of minindcnEaiidLDg as ismo-^irdwisied must present to a 
Sootsman. If it ij objecced that ambiguity may result, and readers 
may be puzzled whelher is sanrelhing m put a hen in cp a 

*^^iOtcd b Etrh'i ii>u^Ld jyniv, iO Fiitnndi, iitd tB^. 
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proiit>sharing association, this shoiild be removed by a diaeiem (cotp) 
not a hyphen {aH>p). That is what a diaeresis is for. 

I will attempt no more than to give a few elementary wamings> 

(i) Do not use hyphens unnecessarily. If, for instance, you must use 
OMTttU as an adjective (though this is not recommended) write it tike 
that, and not otur-^. 

But if you do split a word with a hyphen, make sure you split it 
at the main break. Though you may write u^f-amtemu, if you with 
to have a hyphen in the word, you must not write uiutif<ontdatu 
but tat-st^fconscious. 

(ii) To prevent ambiguity a hyphen should be used in a com* 
pound adjective (e.g. uitU~tvrittm, Jirjt-clasi, six-inek, eopptr-tolottrt^. 
The omission of a hyphen between gootnurunt and financtJ in the 
following sentence throws the reader on to a false scent: 

When Govemment financed projects in the devdopenent areas 

have been grouped. .. . 

But remember that words which form parts of compound adjec¬ 
tives when they precede a noun may stand on their own feet when 
they follow it, and then they must not be hyphened. *'A badly- 
written letter" needs a hyphen, but "the letter was badly written” 
does not. There must be hyphens in “the balance-of-payment 
difficulties" but not in "the difficulties are over the balance of pay¬ 
ments". 

(iii) Avoid as far as possible the practice of separatirtg a pair of 
hyphenated words, leaving a hyphen in mid-air. To do this is to 
misuse the hyphen (whose proper function is to link a word with its 
immediate neighbour) and it has a slovenly look. The saving of one 
word cannot jtistify writing 

Where chaplaios (whole- or part-time) have been appointed 
instead of "where chaplains have been appointed, whole-time or 
part-time”. 


Ikvbrteo Coksias 

I have read nothing more sensible about inverted commas than 
this from the A.B.C. 0/ English Usagi: 

It it remarkable in an age peculiarly oontemptuou* of punctustion 
marks that we have not yet had the courage to aboiish inverted 
commas. . . . After all, they are a modem invendon. The Bible is 
plain enough without them; and to is the literature of the eighteenth 
century. Bernard Shaw scorns them. However, linoe they are with tia, 
we must do our best vnth them, trying always to reduce them to a 
minimum. 
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I hiv« Wity two other thieigi to- say on thi* vexiti&tM tOpiCr 
One u to give 4 waininj againrt ovet-indulgence in the trieJ: of 
enouHng wordi or phnues in inverted oomm.li to indiuite tfa» they 
ace being used in t Jiang or tcchnacal or facctioui or some other 
uniHuAl senK- This h a useful OBauonal device; ioatnnoea may be 
found in thia book. But it ia a dangeTouS habit, aa I have pointed 
out on 5 . 

The second queriion iJ ivhcthcr punctuation marks {including 
quatioo nnd Mclamation marld]- jJwuld come before or afltf 
the inverted coenmaa tbiit cloje a quotation. Thii bsa been much 
argued] wlh no concludve reault. Ic do« not seem to me of groat 
practic^ jjnportaooc, but I (tel bound to refer to it^ if only bemuse 
a correspondent criticaed me for giving no guidance in PSpirt Wwdi 
and accused me of being manifestly ^aky about it myself. The truth 
is tha t there is nO settled practice governing this fflOst COOipIicatcd 
auyect- Pagti were wriltcn about it by the Fowlcca in Thi VTutfV 
Eiigliilit but thch oonolusiona are by no meAiu univemally acceptedL 
Thcro a« two schaols of ihoughtr Most IwwtJ tm Ungtisli advise 
that stops should bo put in their Cqgical positions. If the stops arc 
part of the Kitteiace quoted^ put them ivithin the inverted commas. 
If they are part of a longer sentence within which the quotauon 
stands^ put them outside (he inverted coirunaSr If the quotatdoa and 
the KTltCIiec ctpbiacing it end tOgethcTj W that each needs a stop it 
the tame tirnc^ do not carry logic to the lengths of putting one inside 
and one out, but be conlcnE with the one outside. To give three 
simple erampEcs of the applicalion of this advice to quesiiob marks: 

I uid to him "Why worry?'' 

Why did you uy tb hiu ^TJon't worn"? 

Why did you lay to tum "Why -werry ■ ? {.Slridly "Why vfiJiTy?'?) 

Many publbhm will not have this. They didike the iaok of stops 
OUtndo inverted commas if they can pcasibly be put inside. Here is 
an extract from a pubhsltct's House Rules: 

ObEnmu, full suipSj. sle., closing testier in queuiioo marks may 
be placed b^re the Gnal quuUdun marks, whether they fonn part 
the on^iiuL extract Or not, provided (hai no ambiguity is Lkoly to 
irise M to eXBCtly what u quoted and what ii luH; thn rule may not 
be ss lojieal u that which insEsts uiplaeaiig the punctuadon matks 
strictly wwdiiv le (kt mfs, hut the punted rendt looks more pEeuing 
and juiclilei the uotiBckin. 

Itut we need not concern ouisdves here with qundons of taste in 
piintirtg. The drafttr of offldal lelters and memoranda i* advised to 
stick to the principle of placing the pnDctuatiun marks according to 
the lemCn 
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PAXAOilAFHa 

Letters, reports, menMr&nda and other documents would be un« 
readable if they were not divided into paragraphs, and much has 
been written on the art of paragraphing. But little of it helps the 
ordinary writer; the subject docs not admit of precise gukUnce. 
The chief thing to remember is that, although paragraphing loses 
all point if the paragraphs are excessively long, the paragraph is 
csscntialty a unit of bought, not of length. Every paragraph must 
be homogeneous in subject noatter, and sequential in treatment of 
it. If a single sequence of treatment of a single subject goes on so long 
u to make an unreasonably long paragrsq)b, it may ^ divided into 
more than one. But you must not do the opponte, and combine into 
a tingle paragraph passages that have not this unity, even though 
each by itself may Ik below the average length of a paragraph. 

PARBltTKESIB 

The purpose of a parenthesit is ordinarily to insert an illustration, 
explanation, definition, or additional piece of information of any 
tort, into a sentence that is logically and grammatically complete 
without it A parenthesis may be marked off by comnuu, dasha or 
brackets. The degree of intemiplion of the main sentence may vary 
fix>m the almost imperceptible one of explanatory words in appo* 
sition, 

Mr. Smith, the secretary, read the minutes, 
to the violent one of a separate sentence complete in itself: 

A memorandum (six oopia of this memorandum are enclosed 
for the information of the Board) has been issued to itranagement 
conunitteca 

Parentheses should be used sparingly. Their very convenience b a 
reason for fighting shy of them. They enable the writer to dodge the 
trouble of arranging hb thought properly; but be does so at the 
expense of the reader, especially if the thought that he has ipatch- 
oodeed into the sentence b an abrupt break in it, or a long one, or 
both. The second of the two examples just given shows an ill^timate 
use of the parenthesis. The writer had ivo business to keep the reader 
waiting for the verb by throwing in a parentbesb that would have 
been put better as a separate sentence. The following examples are 
even worse: 

... to regard day nurseries and daily guardians at supplements to 
meet the special needs (where these exist and cannot be met within 
the hours, a«, range and organisation of nunery seboob and dujs^ 
clasMt) of enUdren whose mothers are constrained by individual cir> 
cumstaDcet to go out to work.... 
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If ducia BK hawpftr dcdined in tbu wf-yt ■( ™iL lx rvcuinry £« 

(be PoBCid Id mnwIrlfT wliEth^T ll ifiCnild AgfCtS IQ 1. DOOdlfiEd 

in the pirticuliT east, or whethcr-^hcatiM? the roquire^ KTvioe can 
be pngnndEd ijnljr hy tbe lko:]e]aia.fkU of [he Kiccud AibGigAtloiii (c.g-. 

hy a \diate-ti[Iie radiohfgHt to perform radin^iml ejcarninatu™ oT 
paying [Htienu la Secdon j beds in i hioipiul where Oie redieCeepib 
ufc all wliole-rtnie officen)—“the B(»jd ihpuld sect the ®erv3«j rf 

quM>thcT pcOedbeaETL j . L 

These arc intolerable aburer of the parenthCHS, ihc Exst with its 
interposition oF ST worijs in the middle of the phrase "'nesds of 
children”^ and the second with its dotiblc parOnChrais, miorc than 
40 words long, like IwO snakes eating eaeh othee. There was no rttod 
foe cither of these monE treat ties. In both caainples the main aentxciec 
should be allowed lO finitb without iritorttipticwt, and what iS now 
iri the parentheds^ so far as it is Viiorth saying, should he added at 
the endt 

. r r te regard day nuxicriiet Slid, daily guardladS SS SuppIcmenlS to 
raeet the ipeeuE ncedr trfehkldren wtion; mothenare constrained... 
and wluBe rtaadi eaiuiot ba met.... 

... or whether the JEtwd ibould seek the teryicci of another 
priclitiaaer, SI they will have U do if tha ra^uited Servica esn b; 
provided only.... 

H*ro [] a paMuthesii that keeps the reudee waiting so long foe the 
verb chat he has probably forgotten what the subject is i 

Close aSUiatiofi vntb Untverrity lescardi in haematology—and it 
piay be dairaUr [bat hdtimataly eieb Itegiooiil Trani^Mron Oibw 
should have an honerary appoeniment ui (hit department ef pathon 
logy in (bn meduiai icbaal—'^U help to Bltrael inin the Krvke 
audlcai cacn of good profersional standing. 

lu fbirnor da}1, wheii long And involved periods were fashionable, 
it was customary after a long paienthcsls Co put tise reader on the 
road Hgnin by repeating the sul^ect with the words say^'. Thus 
the writer of the last example ivould havo continued after ""medical 
school’ '' with the words ’’close aiMLiitiorL with University research in 
haematology, I say, wid help lo altaci, etc.'^ N&w that this handy 
device has Mien into disuse, there is all the more need not to keep the 
reader waitidgr There was rto neceisity to do so here. What is siud as 
a parenthesis might just as well have been said as an independent 
sentCdco IbLlOwipg the main one. 

It is not only the reader who may forget wboro ho waj whod tho 
parenthesis started. Sometimes even the writer docs, as in the letter 
quoted, on p. 24- 

r r . Owing to a shortage of a spare pair of wires to the under^ 
ground table {a pair of wira Isamg from t)>e pclnt near your 
Iwvue back to the local exchange, and thus a pair of wms essenrial 
to ihe pravialari of a tdeplionjE tErvioc Ibr youl is Ipcking.,.. 
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The writer thought he had entered the parenthob with the words 
“Owing to the fact that a spare pair of wires to the underground 
cable" and he continued conformably when he emerged. 

QpxsnoN Majucs 

Only direct questions need question ntarks; indirect ones do not. 
There must be one at the end of “Have you ntade a return of your 
incom^" but not at the end of *T am writing to ask whether you 
have made a return of your income”. 

It is usual but not necessary to put question niarks at the end 
of requests ctist into question form for the sake of politeness. “Will 
you please let me know whether you have made a return of your 
income?" 

For the position of question marks in relation to inverted commas 
seep. 190. 

SasaooiON 

Do not be airaid of the semicolon; it can be most useful. It marks 
a longer pause, a more definite break in the sense, than the comma; 
at the tame time it says “Here is a clause or sentence too closely 
related to what has gone before to be cut off by a full stop". The 
semicolon is a stronger version of the comma. 

The scheme of work should be ss comprehensiyc as possible and 
should include gymnastics, games, bmcixig, wresthng and atble^; 
every endeavour should be made to provide facUides for twunming. 

If these srrangemeats are made in your factory you should take 
any dilBculty wUch you may have to these officers when they call; 
you need not write to the Tax Office or call there. 

These two sentences illustrate the common use of the semicolon. 
Each consists of two clauses. If these had been linked by the con* 
junction and, a comma wx>uld have been enough after aiiUtks and 
call. But where there is no conjunction a comma is not enough; the 
stop must be dtber a semicolon or a full stop. (See p. 179.) The vmteis 
of these sentences felt that the clauses were not closely enough linked 
to justify a conjunction but too closely linked to admit of a full slop. 
They th eref o r e rightly chose the middle course of a semicolon. 

Examples of the use of a comma in such a porition could be found 
in good writers, but a stronger stop is gcncially regarded as more 
suitable. Certainly each of the follo^ng sentences needs a semicolon 
in place of the comma 

The Company is doing some work on this, it noay need nipple- 
mcniing. 

If it » your own penrioo please my what type k is, if it is your 
mother's it need not be included in your incncne. 
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TIk scmictJon tt al *0 McFul fisr avoiding the Tither dreary 
tfftiijng partiopJes with which writfirfl olVcit end thdr aentctKCJI 

The poitjendiiate tcad>in^ art tasentiaU-y lu^onal in 

their outUiat, dwiT geoetaptunl unjadm be^ng merely ■□cidentfll. 

Aa aittnapt Eq deviic pcTTnaTmc iiuehkM:ry Ibr caruultauiJQ wai 
dir initld luirtwarffl mperue having iwidiiappwed. 

There it noching &Lilty in (he gnnniiisr or tyithu! of iheac 
tccitcnc«^ and the toKming of eath u unambiguousL fiuE they have 
n tired looL They caa be wonderTuiLy freshened by urdug the semi- 
and rewriting thern^ 

The postgraduah; (rnehln^ hmjniiab arc casendiJly naueoal in drdr 
drdr Bceennhieil lituaLicn U merely inddmtal, 

An attecDpt to nevifc pcrmAn&it Tuchincty Ibr eoraidtatioo was 
TiiHuc^Bofulj du Loittal tuikewaTTii rnpooie Kon dh? ppm red. 

SBKTELKCEa 

A ientenoe is not easy tc ddinSr Many Seamed granunariarii 
have tried ^ and their de^doos have been torn in pieces by other 
learned grammariaoB. But what mOSl of vs uftdt«tand by a sentence 
is what the O.Ei-Dr calls die "'popular defrnitiDn** ; "^sudh a portion 
of eompooition or utterance as extends frOrO one fuf] Stop to 
aoDthex'^ That definition is good enough for our present purpoaej^ 
and the question we have to consider is what general guidance can 
he given (O a writer about what he should put between one full stop 
and (he next. 

The two roain thiogs to be remembered about sentences by (hose 
w'bo want to malcic their meaning plain is that they should be short 
and should have unity of (bought. Here is a scries of a4 words 
between one full stop and another^ which violates ail the canons of 
a good sentence. In fact it might be taid. to otpLodt the definition, 
it would be flatterir^ to call it a "Ecntencc^'. "This is not a 
Bcntenco'^ said a friend who wtu gXVOd enough to look thfOU^ thtJ 
book in proof, “This is gibbcrisli"'. 

Panm kru aiily scdi to sppllesQts whose fcqujrtmmB exceed u»c 
ton, and in future, ax from tgmanew, fnenu wUI only be leut to fomi 
wfaese [«4uLremeats cxieced five tons, and as you have net indicated 
what your tWIuiteTncnU Hie. I lending y™ fqr™ at (he 

memut because it it just possible that your requirements may be 
well withan (hew quantitia qiWlE^ io wbict case you rnay apply 
dlreet te tbe itfiul tupplien, cfwhi^ there arc several, with a view 

Ijp ri hlBiFiin^ yfir rnar prir - pn^n N 

If wo prune this of its verbiage, and tpILl it into (htoe ihort 
BcntcnocSj a meaning will begin to emerge. 
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Only firnii wboae requirement* e x cee d five tom now need Ibnnt. 
Otben can apply direct to the nippticr*. A* you do not tay what 
your requirement* ate 1 will not send you a form unle** 1 bear that 
you need one. 

The following Is an even wHirse example of a meandering stream 
of words masquerading as a sentence; 

Further to your letter of the above date aod reference in connection 
with an allomtion of...» ss already pointed out to you all the 
allocatiom for this period have been closed, and I tbereCore regret 
that it is not povible to add to the existing allocation which ha* 
been made to you and which covet* is iMs your requirement* for thk 
period when originally received, by virtue of the vrork on which you 
are engaged, a rath» higher percentage ha* been given to you, 
namely too per cent of the origmal requirement* and at thi* *ta^ 1 
am afraid it a not practicable for you to increase the requirement 
for the reasons already given. 

The fault here is excessive verbiage rather than of combining into 
one sentence thoughts that ought to have been given several. The 
thought is simple, and can be conveyed in two sentences, if not 
in one: 

Your original application was granted in lull because of the 
importance of your woric. 1 regret that the amount cannot now be 
iivcrcaaed, as allocation for this period hsu been closed. 


s 




XI 

Epilogue 

He thlt ><^IL IaTvIc well in lay Him ^IIqw ilitf eOUiBcl ol' 

Anitial3t hi ipcalt H 1b CQOUEiDfi peedE do, to- think Aj wiie idbi do; 
Hid 44 USUlO Cicry min undcnlHid run, ud. ^bJud^mEnt ti inK 
lOEn nlfc>ir lumj 

Rdou Aicn^ 

A eitM^cd sa a guldfi to offleiala m the use of Engliah rum 
the risk of givinji; t fdlK irapmaiionL It csuinot help Concemed 
maitily ^tth faulls to bo cameted^ ttid may moiake Ihe picture 
Jook blacker chan it it. The me jujcihicatiiDn Ibr nich A book ia nat 
so muoh that cxOiicial Engtiah ia tptcially 94 that it is xpofiaiiy 
iraportanC for it to bo good. The officlEncy of govcmmcTit, ooiEra] 
u>d local] depends to an cvor-incrcsau^g OAtoot on cho ahili Cy of a 
large number of ofiSdaJs to cxjKtes thcnuelves olcai'ly. At present 
there it 9 popular idea that moat of them cannot—or tVlLL not—dofo. 
The term offiiiiiltH has becft i(Vwefl(«d (hr what is supptBod to be their 
iitciTcetivc way of tryiog. I do not know exsccly what chat word 
means, and, (or once, thit Oxford Ehgluli Dictionary ia not iilumi- 
natking. It defmea e^fiaUtt unhelpTully as ''the language Chirac.. 
leristic of oflldats or official documenti'^ The supplement 

carries us a step further by giving A recent example frtjm T/off pipi 
iJ^ FripHh by E. Thompoon (,1317) 

"Who ue chtac noble Anth?" adted Kenriekn "It'S oAreiiiieie for 
beully £luddocs"> expluried Edmund Oandlcr. 

Even with the illustrarJon we arc leTk in aome doubt about the true 
characCcriaiica of officinlOK. £kit chac it ii not ordinarily used At A 
term of praiae is certain. 

I should bo aorry lo be thought to support the popular notion 
that oOieiola write a language of their own of a uniejuoly deplorable 
kind. Undoubtedly they have their peculiarlttea of atyle. So havo 
joumaiisla theirs. It d reasonable tn attribute those of Oifbeialcse in 
the main to che peculiar diffcculcies with which odioial wHiera have 
to aHatend. As we have seen, much of what they write has to be 
devooed lU che; almoat iutpoidblc cask of cranslacing the language of 
the law, which isobecuro in order that it may be. unambiguous, into 
lernu that are simple ^nd yec free frorS amUguicy. And our ayalcm 
of government impoics on olficials the need always ^beiug cauflOuS 
T516 
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&nd often of avoiding a precision of statement that might be 
politically dangerotu. Moreover, they do not easily shake off the 
idea that dignity of position demands dignity of diction. But it is 
certainly wrong to imagine that official writing, at an instrument 
for conveying thought, is generally inferior to the laniientably low 
standard now prevalent except among professional writers. It is not 
only the official who yields to the lure of the pompous or meretricious 
wo^, and overworks it; it is not he alone who soiitetitnes fails to 
think clearly what meaning he wants to convey by what he it about 
to write, or to revise and prune what he has written so as to make 
sure that be hat conveyed it. From some common faults he is com¬ 
paratively free. Most officials write granunatically correct English. 
Their style is untainted by the silly jargon of commercialese, the 
catchpenny tricks of the worst sort of journalism, the more nebulous 
nebulosities of politicians, or the recondite abstractions of Greek or 
Latin origin in which men of science, philosophers and economists 
often wrap their thoughts. Sometimes it is very good, but then 
no one notices it. Occasionally it reaches a level of rare excellence. 

The fact is not that officials do uniquely badly but that they are 
uniquely vulnerable. Making fun of them has always been one of 
the diversions of the British public. The fun sometimes has a touch 
of malice in it, but the habit springs from qualities in the British 
character that no one would like to see atrophied. The field for its 
exercise and the temptation to indulge in it are constantly growing. 
Dtfacie executive power, which during the seventeenth smd eighteenth 
centuries moved from the King to Ministers, is being diffused lower 
sdll by the growth of social legislation. The theory that every act of 
every official is the act of his Minister is wearing thin. The "fierce 
light that beau upon a throne and blackens every blot" is no longer 
focused on the apex; it shines on the whole pyramid. So many 
people have to read so many official instructions. These offer a 
bigger target for possible criticism than any other class of writing 
except journalism, and they are more likely to g;et it than any other 
class, because a reader’s critical faculty is sharpened by being told— 
as we all so often have to be nowadays—that he carmot do something 
he wants to, or must do something he does not want to, or that he 
can only do something he wants to by going through a lot of tiresome 
formalities. 

So it is natural enough that official writing, with its undeniable 
tendency to certain idiosyncracies of style, should have been worked 
up into a stock joke. The professional humorist, in print or on the 
stage or on the air, can silways be sure of a laugh by quoting or 
inventing Ints of it. It is a way of getting one's own back. It is 
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pleasantly Haltering to ilu critics'' sciuc aTaupcriiOL'Ety. Bogehat once 
pdetured ihc public orhia day as saying to thcTuSOlve^ ^th unctitm: 

'tTunlc God J am i>ot u that tnan; / did mt tend gnen cofEbe lo 
ibe OriiBni I did ooi lend patent cartridge lo the conunen guru 
and eommon cartridge to the bnneltJtiadera. I iw^Vi- niaiMyt that 
■aiurabic public funciiojury ciily waita it. 

So we ftiay LmagiEic ihc critic of today s^iyiing: "TJiant OE>d / am 
not aa CJiat man; wlun I wrile a letter I make my meaning ptain; 
this miBCrablo public functcOnrtry only obsctucs hls, iflndr^d he ever 
had any*". He may be right al>cut ihc funcdonary, but he ia probably 
WTCEig about himBelTr 

Tbotigb the ^irit ilrat still moves 145 to mock our oHicLala may be 
healthy^ (he AEnusement can be overdone. One Or two rcoent critics 
of lO^lled oflkiatese have indiilgcd in it to cxocas, deriding without 
discHniination, putting in their piUoiy good ag well I'is bsd, rome- 
titnes even mistkkmg the [nventions oi other- scolStes for monatro- 
aitics actuAily commltled. That is regrettable. It ia n curious fact 
that attempts to teach “good English” often meet with reanstanoe. 
Probably tho expLruation is that an eataggerated importance was 
fioT so long given 10 tiungs that do not greatly matter; ftio con¬ 
viction still lingcra tbat iuatruetton in good English mcaris having to 
Learn highbrow rules of no practical usefulness. It will lake a long 
tiruc to put the mith aam that “good English” tnEuisli less in 
obeervajice of graminalical pedajtrrics than in a capacity to express 
OOCKlf simply and ueatly. Unfair criticiam arouses reasonable rcscjrr- 
ment, and increaici the diHkuUy of cie^tin^ an atmeaphere receptive 
of (he new ideas. Even the notion that in its dcrogatoiry 

sense ia encouiaged by aulhoriiy hAa not wholly diaappeared. The 
truth is^ on the Contrary, that great pains arc now mkcn to train staffs 
to write cleaj and EtraighlfOrwArd Engliafa. There may not yet be 
much to show Ibr it tn results^ but that is another thing. 

It docs not «cm to me to be tnic to say that the language itselT 
is in decay. Ib grAmmaticBl and syntactical usages are carefully 
preserved, perhaps too carefully. It is constantly being invited to 
assimilate new words, and seems capable of digestrog many of them 
without any great harm, some indeed with proht- 3ome of (he 
changes that have taken place in the roeaniug of words have 
wealiencd the language, but olbers have strengthened it, and On the 
whole there is no grear cause for disquiet heic. The language reruains 
as fine and Heaihk an inatruincnt as it was when used by ShAkOspeare 
and Bacon; in some respects It has been enriched- There are some 
alive today, ahd some recendy dcad^ W’boic exact and delicate 
EngHih wr^d bear cotBparijou with the outstanding writeri of any 
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genention. What is wrong is not the instrument itself but the vray 
we UK it. That should encourage lu to hope that we may do better. 
When we are tempted to say that we have fallen away from the 
high standard of our forefathers, we must not forget the vast increase 
in the part played by the written word in our afrairs. With such an 
increaK in quantity it would be surprising if there were not some 
deterioration in qi^ity. The field in which thcK faults are most 
readily noticed—the writings of offidab for the guidance of the 
public—ts almost wholly new. We cannot say whether the crop that 
grows there u better or worse than it was a hundred yean ago, for 
no crop then grew there. 

However unfair it may be that official English should have been 
singled out for derision, the fact has a significance that the official 
must not forget. The reader is on the look-out for the tricks of style 
that he has been taught to expect from ofikial writing. Shortcomings 
are magnified, and the difficulties that every writer has in affecting 
hb reader precisely as he wbhes are for the official wantonly in¬ 
creased. All the greater b hb duty to try to convert (^kicUu into a 
term of prabe by cultivating unremittingly that clarity of thought 
and simplicity of expre ss ion which have idwayi been preached by 
those who have studied the art of writing. Thus he may learn, in 
the word of the 400-year-old advice that heads thb clupter, by 
thinking as wise men do, and speaking as the common people do, 
to make every nun understand him. 
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